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Vol.  V.  1877.  No.  1. 

Newark,   May    17tli,   1877. 
The  Society  met  in  their  rooms  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  President,  being  prevents]  by 
sickness   from    attending,   the   chair  was  taken  by    Mr.   Peter  S. 
Duryee,  Second  Vice-President. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Adolphus  Pennington  Young, 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  which  were  approved. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  submitted 
the  correspondence  since  the  January  meeting,  comprising  letters 
from  several  gentlemen  acknowledging  their  election  as  members  : 
from  Hon.  Joel  Parker  and  Chief  Justice  Agnew  of  Pennsylvania, 
relating  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  Governor  Howell :  from  F.  1>. 
Stone  of  Philadelphia,  relating  to  an  obtainable  collection  o\'  the 
currency  of  the  Confederate  States :  from  the  Historical  Societies 
of  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia  and  Wisconsin;  the  Regents  oi'  New  York  Univer- 
sity; the  Pioneer  Society  of  Michigan  ;  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Smithsonian  Institution,  asking  for  or  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  ;  from  Messrs.  Wharton 
Dickinson  of  Scranton,  Thomas  Scharff  oi'  Baltimore,  .'as.  Cram 
Wilson  of  New  York  and  C.  ().  Tichonor  of  Keoknk  Iowa  trans- 
mitting donations  for  the  library  ;  from  the  Numismatic  and  Ami 
quarian  Society  of  Montreal  relating  to  a  proposed  celebration  on  the 
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26th  of  June  next,  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  printing  in  England  by  William  Caxton  ;  from 
J.  S.Yard  offering  a  bound  volume  of  the  Monmouth  Democrat  for  the 
library:  from  Dr.  B.  F.  Davenport  of  Boston,  inquiring  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Davenports  of  Woodbury,  N  J. ;  from  Mr.  E. 
M.  Woodward  of  Ellisdale,  Monmouth  County,  seeking  information 
of  Col.  Joseph  Kirkbride  of  Bordentown ;  from  the  Society  of 
"Sons  of  Revolutionary  Sires"  of  San  Francisco,  announcing  the 
organization  of  the  society  and  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
several  meetings;  from  Miss  Henrietta  B.  Lee  of  Shepherdstown, 
West  Virginia,  giving  information  of  ancient  documents  in  her 
possession  ;  from  Rev.  G.  S.  Mott  of  Flemington,  promising  to  have 
a  paper  on  Hunterdon  County  ready  for  the  January  meeting;  from 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Constant  of  New  York,  inquiring  after  some  branches 
of  the  Johnstone  family  :  from  Mr.  Isaac  Craig  of  Alleghan}^  City, 
Pennsylvania,  several  letters  referring  to  the  Whiskey  Insurrection 
of  1794,  in  the  suppression  of  which  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
bore  an  important  part ;  from  Messrs,  W.  W.  Throckmorton,  C.  H. 
Winfield,  James  Grant  Wilson  and  various  other  gentlemen  re- 
ferring to  matters  connected  with  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Whitehead  also  submitted  letters  from  Hon.  John  Clement  of 
Haddon  field,  Messrs.  Lafayette  Angleman  of  Plain  field,  James  S. 
Buckalew  of  Jamesburg,  C.  H.  Winfield  of  Hudson  County,  Henry 
Farmer  of  Perth  Am  boy,  Rev.  J.  H.  West  of  Hamilton  Square, 
Rev.  B.  S.  Everett  of  Jamesburg  and  Wm.  Heritage  of  Glassboro, 
jn  response  to  inquiries  relative  to  centennial  celebrations.  He 
stated  that,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  he  had  sent  out  a  large  number  of  circulars 
to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  gentlemen  who  were  thought 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  obtain  full 
accounts  of  addresses  delivered,  and  local  events  commemorated 
throughout  the  State,  but  ho  regretted  to  say  that  there  had  been 
received  printed  matter  referring  only  to  twenty-five  places,  whose 
names  he  gave,  together  with  a  list  of  the  orations  and  other  pamph- 
lets received.  He  had  received  from  Rev.  George  Sheldon,  D.  D., 
a  manuscript  account  of  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Princeton, 
which  he  read. 
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The  number  of  letters  received,  their  varied  contents,  and  the 
widespread  influence  of  the  Society  which  they  manifested,  plainly 
indicated  that  it  was  successfully  filling  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  was 
announced  as  $1,004.85. 

Dr,  Pennington,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  historical  documents  which  the  Society  had  exhibited 
last  year  in  Philadelphia  and  which,  by  authority  given  at  the  hist 
meeting,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there  until  recently,  were 
now  again  in  possession  of  the  Society  and  had  been  left  in  their 
frames  to  admit  of  the  inspection  of*  the  members  at  the  present 
meeting,  but  their  due  preservation  might  call  for  their  return  to  the 
iron  safe  where  they  have  heretofore  been  kept. 

The  Committee  also  reported  that  a  reduction  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  had  been  secured  in  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  Society's  rooms  for  the  unexpired  period  of  the 
lease. 

Mr.  Dennis,  Chairman,  presented  the  following  report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  : 

"The  Committee  on  the  Library  submit  herewith  their  usual  report 
of  the  donations  received  since  the  last  meeting,  and  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  attest  to  the  continued  interest  manifested  in  the  growth 
of  the  library  by  its  friends,  and  in  its  constantly  increasing  useful- 
ness to  all  engaged  in  historical  researches. 

"The  attention  of  the  members  is  drawn  to  a  rearrangement  of  the 
manuscripts  whereby  greater  prominence  is  given  to  those  most 
likely  to  be  consulted,  and  access  to  them  facilitated. 

"As  stated  in  previous  reports  a  large  collection  of  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  of  Mbrristown,  who  was  so  in- 
timately associated  with  Professor  Morse  in  getting  the  electric  tele 
graph  into  successful  operation,  was  deposited  with  the  Society  some 
years  since  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Cummings  Vail.  Since  the  last 
meeting  the  collection  had  been  examined  and  arranged  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  any  one  interested  in  the  important  event  the\  so 
richly  illustrate — the  progressive  development  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication. 
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"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volumes  and  packages  composing 
the  collection  : 

A    LIST    OF    VAIL    PAPERS. 

"L  Two  large  folio  volumes  containing  newspaper  scraps,  hand- 
bills, circulars,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  (1844  to 
1849  with  some  of  later  date). 

"II.  One  large  folio  volume  containing  the  Patent  rights  and  the 
various  contracts  with  individuals  and  companies  on  various  routes 
from  1840  to  1845,  with  copies  of  original  contracts  between  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  and  Alfred  Vail  in  1837  and  1838. 

"III.  Three  folio  printed  copies  o  f  Professor  Morse's  Patents 
issued  June  20th,  1840,  January  15th,  1846,  April  1 1  th,  1846, 
June  13th,  1848,  with  the  Professor's  schedules   and  drawings. 

"IV.  One  folio  manuscript  volume  containing  the  affidavits  of 
Leonard  D.  Gale,  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  Amos  Kendall  in  suit  vs. 
Henry  0.  Reilly  and  others,  1848.  Giving  many  details  respecting 
the  first  conception  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  and  its  progress  from 
1836  onward. 

UV.  One  folio  volume  of  Drawings  of  Magnetic  Instruments, 
designed  by  A.  Vail,  1844  to  1849. 

"VI.  One  quarto  volume  containing  Miscellaneous  Telegraph 
Papers,  among  them  a  statement  of  Mr.  Vail's  first  connection  with 
the  telegraph  enterprise. 

"VII.  Two  quarto  volumes  of  Mail  Correspondence  for  telegraphic 
rates,    1848-1849. 

"VIII.  One  folio  manuscript  volume  containing  various  Miscellan- 
eous Calculations,  Memoranda,  etc. 

•IX.  One  folio  manuscript  volume  containing  Copies  and  Cor- 
respondence with  Professor  Jackson,  Sir  John  Campbell  and 
o  tliers. 

"X.  One  quarto  Diary  for  1848. 

"XI.  Seven  bound,  small  quarto  volumes,  numbered  1  to  7,  con- 
taining Magnetic  Correspondence — 

No.  I.  Miss  B.  B.  French,  A.  J.  Glossbrenuer,  Wm.  M.  Swain, 
T.  M.  Clarke. 

No.  2.  John  J.  Haley,  Daniel  Griffin,  Elam  Alexander,  D.  F. 
Clarke,  S.  Mowery,  Jr. 
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No.  3.  James  D.  Reid,  Edward  N.  Kent,  John  Stokell,  John 
Marron,   1847-1854. 

No.  4.  Principally  with  Amos  Kendall  and  S,  F.  B.  Morse, 
1852-1858. 

No.  5.  Amos  Kendall,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  S.  Wood, 
1850. 

No.  6.  L.  C.  Robbins,  Greeley  and  Stemson,  Gilbert  Smith, 
Dr.  Page,  S.  Colt  Col  ton,  Vattemare,  J.  Mills,  Joseph  Moot*, 
M.  D.  Allen. 

No.  7.  Faxton,  Buel,  Porter,  Makepeace,  Butteriield,  H.  A. 
Alden,  Shaffner,   1848-1854. 

"XII.  One  bound  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  received  from. 
1830  to  July  25th,  1848. 

"XIII.  Six  small  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  journal  of  Mr.  A. 
Vail,  from  March  30th,  1843,  to  February  25th,  1845. 

"XIV.  One  bound  volume  of  Letters  received,  lettered  "  Pub- 
lication Correspondence,"  1845  to  1848. 

"XV.  One  bound  volume  of  Letters  received,  containing  Private 
Correspondence  (289  letters)  from  various  individuals,  principally 
from  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  George  Vail,  Amos  Kendall  and  S.  D.  Gale, 
from  1836  to  1844. 

"XVI.  Package  of  manuscripts  containing  Correspondence,  princi- 
pally by  telegraph,  with  operators  and  others,  on  business  of  the 
different  lines,  1848-1851. 

"XVII.  Package  of  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,  1844—1852. 

"XVIII.  Book  containing  Old  Telegraph  Accounts  with  Amos 
Kendall,  1846-1848. 

"XIX.  Printed  interrogatories  in  suit  F.  0  J.  Smith  vs  Hugh 
Downing  and  others,  IT.  S.  Circuit  Court  Maine,  1850. 

"XX.  One  quarto  volume  of  Telegraphic  Scraps. 

"XXL  Package  of  Miscellaneous  Memorandum  Hooks. 

"XXII.   " The  Telegraph  Register  of  the  Electro  Magnetic  Tele 
graph    Companies    in    the   United   States    and  the   Canadas,  using 
Professor  Morse's  patent,  containing  the   rates  el'  charges  for  nans 
mission  of  messages,  compiled   by  Alfred  Vail.  Washington,   1849. 
Printed  Book. 

"XXIII.  The  Secret  corresponding  Vocabulary  adapted    for  use 
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to  Morse's  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph  and  also  in  conducting  writ- 
ten correspondence  transmitted  by  mail  or  otherwise,  by  Francis  0. 
J.  Smith,  Portland,  Maine,  1845.     (2  copies). 

"XXIV.  American  Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night  Communication. 
Invented  by  Henry  J.  Rogers.     Plates,     Baltimore,  June,   1841. 

"XXV.  Two  rolls   containing — 

No.  1.  Drawings  and  explanations  of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's 
Electro  Telegraph,  London. 

Drawings  of  Charles  S.  Buckley's  Double-acting  Telegraphic  Re- 
porter, patented  Nov.  12th,  1850. 

American  Code  of  Signals,  Designed  by  Henry  J.  Rogers,  Balti- 
more,  1841. 

No.  2.  Copy  from  Patent  Office  Records  of  Royal  E.  House's 
Specifications  of  Improvements  in  Magnetic  Printing  Telegraphs, 
April  18th,  1846,  with  copies  of  drawings." 

The  Committee  regretted  that  the  subscriptions  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "Library  Fund  "  had  not  been  continued,  for  depen- 
dent, as  the  Committee  must  be  without  it,  upon  the  annual  fees  of 
the  members,  already  taxed  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  Society, 
it  was  impossible  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  library  in  the  way 
of  additions  and  improvements  to  be  met,  and  referred  particularly 
to  what  was  required  for  binding  purposes.  The  Society  is  rich  in 
pamphlets,  and  many  of  them,  although  classified  and  properly 
arranged  into  volumes,  had  to  remain  unbound  for  want  of  the 
necessary  means.  Many  Societies  had  regular  funds,  created  through 
the  liberality  of  some  of  their  members,  the  income  of  which  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  binding  of  pamphlets,  and  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  could  contributions  be  received  to  be  devoted  to  the 
like  purpose. 

It  is  a  matter,  however,  for  congratulation  that,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Society,  so  much  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Cabinet  of  curiosities  and  historical  relics  had  been  re-arranged 
and  the  Committee  acknowledged  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Ailing,  Executor  of  Mr.  Marcus  Williams  dee'd,  of  a  handsome 
collection  of  Indian  feather  ornaments,  relics  and  curiosities  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Williams  during  an  expedition  up  the  Amazon 
river. 
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The  attention  of  the  Assistant  Librarian  had  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Catalogue.  Some  progress  had  been  made,  but 
it  was  very  uncertain  when  it  would  be  completed. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  favorabl}r  upon  those 
that  had  been  submitted  to  them  and  the  gentlemen  were  thereupon 
unanimously  elected  and  other  nominations  received. 

Mr.  Whitehead  of  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents 
reported  that: 

It  gave  pleasure  to  the  Committee  to  make  known  to  the  Society 
that  after  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  they  were  enabled 
to  state  that  it  is  probable  the  remainder  of  the  transcripts  that 
have  been  expected  so  long  would,  before  many  weeks,  be  received. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Adam  Badeau,  Esq.,  Consul  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  London,  and  latterly  of  Ex-Governor 
Ward,  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  now  in  Europe,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  their  transportation  appear  to  be  removed. 
Mr.  W.  submitted  with  his  report  letters  from  Messrs.  Badeau 
and  Ward,  and  also,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  explanatory  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Eockwood,  adverting  to  what  had  been  said  about  re- 
committing the  valuable  documents  of  the  Society  to  the  security 
of  an  iron  safe,  said  it  would  give  pleasure  to  the  Officers  of  the 
National  Newark  Banking  Company  to  extend  to  the  Society  any 
facilities  they  might  desire  in  the  fire-proof  vaults  of  the  Bunk. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  tendered  to  Mr. 
Rockwood,  representing  the  National  Newark  Banking  Company, 
for  placing  at  its  disposal  such  space  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
as  may  be  required,  and  that  the  generous  offer  be  accepted. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  to  allow  the  Members  an  oppor 
tunity  to  inspect  the  Library  and  partake  of  a  collation  spread  in  the 
document  room.    - 

On  reassembling  the  Corresponding  Secretary  stated  that  General 
James  Grant  Wilson  of  New  York,  from  whom  a  "Memorial  o\' 
Col.  John  Bayard"  was  expected  at   this  meeting,  had  commis- 
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sioned  him  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Society  until  some  future 
meeting,  as  he  had  recently  secured  much  additional  and  interesting 
matter  which  would  tend  to  render  his  paper  more  worthy  of  the 
Society's  acceptance. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Charles  H.Winfield,  Esq.,  of  Jersey 
City,  who  read  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Cleves  Symmes." 

On  its  conclusion  on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  returned  to  Mr.  Winfield  for  his  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  paper,  and  he  was  asked  to  place  a  copy  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Mr.  Hageman  of  Princeton  expressed  the  gratification  he  had 
felt  while  listening  to  Mr.  Winfield's  interesting  exposition  of  the 
events  of  Symmes'  life.  Some  of  them  had  come  within  the  range 
of  researches  in  which  he  himself  had  been  engaged,  and  referred 
particularly  to  the  part  taken  by  Symmes  in  framing  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Mr.  Hageman  took  occasion,  also,  to  advert 
to  the  attractions  which  the  rooms  and  attendant  circumstances  had 
presented  for  the  members. 

Professor  J.  C.  Moffat,  D.  D.,  also  spoke  of  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  Mr.  Winfield's  paper,  as  in  early  life,  for  many  years,  he 
had  resided  upon  the  tract  in  Ohio  settled  by  Symmes,  and  remem- 
bered the  questions  of  title  which  then  disturbed  the  settlers  and 
upon  which  the  paper  had  thrown  much  light. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  but  many  of  the  Members  for  some 
time  remained,  to  converse  upon  the  various  topics  that  had  been 
suggested,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  some  of  the  historical 
treasures  the  Society  possesses. 


DONATIONS. 


§tmtmL 

ANNOUNCED  MAY   17th,    1877. 

From  Joseph  T.  Crowell. — The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ap- 
pendix to  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of   1865. 

From  Miss  Stafford. — Papers  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Maryland,  by  F.  S.  Streeter,  1876. 

From  National  Centennial  Committee. — One  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  "  Resolutions  respecting  Independ- 
ency." 

From  Judge  Buchanan. — Parchment  Deed  from  Daniel  Howell  of 
Cooper's  Creek,  to  Moses  Larkin  of  same  place,  for  land  in 
Gloucester  County,  New  York,  Jan.    1st,  1688. 

From  William  A.  Whitehead. — File  of  Newark  Daily  Advertiser 
for  1876;  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Society, 
1874-5;  the  Japan  Mail.  1876 — three  numbers ;  nine  Miscel- 
laneous Pamphlets. 

From  Hon.  F.  H.  Teese. — Congressional  Record,  vol.  4,  parts  1 
to  7  ;  and  Index  parts  1  to  6. 

From  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown. — Minutes  of  the  53d  session  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  1876. 

From  Henry  Farmer. — History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Sermon  by  Rev.  Aaron  Peck,  July,  1876;  Cen- 
tenary of  American  Independence,  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  July. 
1876. 

From  Hon.  F.  T.  FreMnghuysen.  —Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  1875. 

From  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D. — History  of  Upper  Octarara  Church. 
Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  York;  Memoir  ami 
remains  of  John  Oliphant  of  Auburn,  N.  Y . ;  and  28  Historical 
Discourses,  Inaugural  Addresses,  and  Miscellaneous  I 'am 
phlets  and  Newspaper  Slips. 

From  Department  of  the  Interior. —  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1875. 

From  United  .States  Treasury  Department. —  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
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on  the  state  of  the  Finances,  18*76;  Annual  Report  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  Life-saving  Service,  1876. 
From  Authors. — History  of  the  Village  of  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J., 
by  Joseph  H.  West,  1876; — Memoir  of  John  Maclean,  M.  D., 
by  his  son,  John  Maclean,  1&76; — Historical  Discourse  on  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Salem,  N.  J.,  by  Rev.  William  Barnard, 
D.D.,  1876  ;— The  Lambert  Family  of  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  by  Whar- 
ton Dickinson  (manuscript)  ; — History  of  Presbyterian  Church, 
Deerfield,  N.  J.,  by  R.  Hamill  Davis,  1876; — History  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ewing,  N.  J.,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Smith, 

1876  ; — Centennial  Oration  in  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  by  Rev.  William 
Rollinson ; — Chronicles  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Col.  J.  Thomas 
Scharf,  1874; — Speeches  delivered  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuy 
sen,  1872  ; — -Congressional  Directory  compiled  by  Ben.  Perley 
Poore,  1876; — Poetical  Works  of  Levi  Bishop,  1876; — Cen- 
tennial History  of  Licking  County,  Ohio,  by  Isaac  Smucker ; 
— Centennial  Address,  Bergen,  by  A.  H.  Ryder,  1876. 

From  Publishers. — Baldwin's  Monthly,  February,  1877  ;  American 
Architecture,  vol.  2,  No.  54;  J.  Sabin  &  Sons,  American  Bibli- 
opolist,  Dec.  1876,   Feb.,  1877. 

Consecutive  Numbers  of  the  Essex  County  Press  in  duplicate; 
Weekly  State  Gazette;  Bloornfield  Record ;  Princeton  Press  ; 
National  Standard;  Orange  Journal;  Hackettstown  Herald; 
American  Journal  of  Education;  Bordentown  Herald  for  1876; 
Monmouth  Democrat,  bound  volume,  1875-6;  Bordentown  Reg- 
ister— numbers  containing  historic  articles. 

From  Harvard  Colleye. — Treasurer's  Statement,  1876,  and  Report 
of  the  President. 

From  Societies. — Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,    Annual  Report, 

1877  ;  American  Philosophical  Society  Proceedings,  vol.  15,  and 
June  to  Dec.  of  vol.  16;  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Annual 
Report  to  the  Legislature,  1876;  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  or 
Grasshopper;  Annual  Message  of  Gov.  J.  S.  Pittsbury ;  New 
Haven  Historical  Society — Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
vol.  2 ;  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts — history  of  the 
Society ;  Mercantile  Library  Association,  San  Francisco — An- 
nual  Report,    1876;     New   England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
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Constitution  (8th  edition),  1876;  Historical  Society  of  Mon- 
tana— Collections ;  American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceed- 
ings, 1876  ;  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Message  of  the  Governor,  Acts  and 
Resolves,  etc. — in  all  17  pamphlets;  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  Proceedings,  1877,  Register  for  April; 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Record  for 
April ;  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  Proceedings  and  Con- 
stitution ;  Essex  Institute,  Collections,  Oct.,  1876,  Bulletin  Dec, 
1876  ;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  vol.  1,  No.  1. 
From  Robert  Clark. — Tenth  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, July,  1876. 

From  James  Grant  Wilson. — Macleod's  History  of  "Witches,  printed 
by  Mr.  Tuttle,  Newark,  1811,  and  19  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

From  James  Alexander. — Centennial  Discourses  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  1876. 

From  John  Clement. — Revolutionary  Reminiscences  of  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  Newspaper  Slips. 

From  J.  Dayton  Price. — New  Jersey  Eagle,  March,  1825,  to  June, 
1826. 

From  Lloyd  P.  Smith. — Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  vol.  3,    1856. 

From  Joseph  Black. — Articles  of  association,  system  of  organiz- 
ation and  regulations  of  the  Newark  Fire  Association,  adopted 
1807  ; — Manuscript  Book  containing  the  plan  of  the  old  Tan 
Yard  located  near  where  the  N.  J.  R.  R.  crosses  Elm  street,  ami 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  settled  in  Newark. 

From  R.  A.  Brock. — The  position  Tobacco  has  ever  held  as  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  Virginia; — Newspapers  containing  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

From  R.  S.  Swords. — First  Report  of  American  Hankers'  Assoeia 
tion,  1877.  The  National  Currency  and  the  necessity  o\'  a  sub 
stitute  therefor. 

From  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. —  In  Memory  ot" 
Rev.  W.  D.  Howard,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 
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From  Aaron  Mathews. — Journal  Historique  de  la  Revolution  ; — St. 
Dominique,   1808,    Philadelphia,  1810. 

Fiom  John  Wiley  &  Sons. — An  Essay  on    New    South  Wales,    by 

G.  H.  Reed  Sidney,  1876. 
From  Lafayette  Angleman. — Newspaper  containing  Historical  Sketch 

of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
From  John  A.    Gifford. — Certificate  of  service  rendered  by  Ezekiel 

Garth waite  in  Captain  Dodd's  Company  of  N.  J.  Militia,  1812; — 

Memorandum  of  the  Burial  place  of  John  Collins  (manuscripts). 
From    C.    H.     Win  field. — Centennial    Celebrations,     Communipaw, 

Lafayette  and  Jersey  City,  1876  ; — DeWitt's  School  Dialogues. 
From  Professor  Geo.  H.  Cook. — Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey, 

Annual  Report,  1876 ; — State  Board  of  Agriculture  Report,  1876. 
From  Edward  0.  Child. — The  Centennial  Celebration  in  the  City 

of  Newton,  1876. 

From  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Secretary  of  State ; — The  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Two  series,  vols.  2,  3,  4. 

From  Wm.  R.  Weeks. — The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  William  R.  Weeks,  D.  D.,  1849;  nine  Sermons  by 
same;  first  Lessons  in  Greek  by  same,  1838-39. 

From  James  E.  Howell. — Report  on  the  origin  and  increase  of  the 
Paterson  Manufacturers,,  and  the  intended  diversion  of  their 
waters  by  the  Morris  Canal  Company,  1828,  and  5  Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets. 

From  J.  S.  Buckalew.—  Centennial  Exercises  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J.? 
1876. 

F.  M.  Adams,  Sr.— Newspaper  containing  article,  "  The  Kansas 
Emigrant  of  1856,"  read  before  Kansas  Historical  Society,  1877. 

From  Ehrich    &    Co.— Fashion    Quarterly,  Vol.    3,    No.  1.  ' 

35  Volumes,  202  Pamphlets,  5  Manuscripts,  Consecutive 
Numbers  from  12  Newspapers  of  the  State,  and  several  Miscel- 
laneous Papers  containing  historical  articles. 
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Centennial  ftelebratians  in  %  State, 

OF   WHICH    ACCOUNTS    HAVE    BEEN    DEPOSITED   IN   THE  LIBRARY. 

Bergen,  Sept.  1th  and  \4th,  1876. — u  What  old  folks  have  seen  and 

said  and  discussed,"  A.  H.  Ryder. 
Burlington,  May  30th,    1876. — Sermon  before  the    Protestant  Epis- 
copal Convention,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Morgan  Hills,  D.  D. 
Camden,  July,  1876. — Reminiscences,  by  John  Clement. 
Comrnunipaw  and  Lafayette,  July  4th,    1876. — Historical  Sketch  by 

Rev.  W.  R.  Duryee,  D.  D.,  and  Centennial  Celebration  at — 
Comrnunipaw  and  Lafayette,  July  4th,    1876. — Newspaper  Account 

of  the  Centennial  Celebration. 
Ewing,  July  Id,  1876. — Sermon  in   Presbyterian  Church   by   Rev. 

Geo.  L.  Smith. 
Flemington,  July  \§th,  1876. — Sermon   in   Presbyterian  Church   by 

Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  D.  D. 
Haddonfield,  July  4th,  1876. — Newspaper  Account  of  Proceedings. 
Hamilton  Square,    July    4th,    1876. — Historical  Discourse  by  Rev. 

John  H.  West. 
Hoboken,  July  4th,  1876. — Newspaper  Account  of  Celebration. 
Jamesburg,  June  25th  1876. — History  of    the  Presbyterian  Church 

by  Rev.  B.  S.  Everitt. 
Jamesburg,    July  2d,    1876. — Centennial    Sermon    by    Rev.    R.    S. 

Everitt. 
Jamesburg,  July  4th,  1876. — Celebration  of  the  day  and  Address  by 

Wm.  T.  Wilton  Hill. 
Jersey  City,  July  4th,    1876. — Newspaper   Account  of  Celebration. 
Jersey  City,  July  4th,  1876. — Oration   by  C.  H.  Winfield,  Esq.. 
Lafayette,  July  4th,  1876. — Newspaper  Account  of  Proceedings  at. 
Madison,  July  2d,  1876. — The  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  Robert 

Aiknmn. 
Morristown,    July   4th,    1876. — The   Revolutionary    Forefathers    of 

Morris  County,  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tattle,  D.  IV 
Newton,  July  4th,  1876. — Centennial   Celebration. 
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Plainfield,  July  Uh,    1876. — Newspaper  Historical  Sketch  by  Mr. 

Lafayette  Angleman. 
Perth  Amboy,  July  2d,  1876. — The  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev. 

Aaron  Peck. 

Perth  Awhoy,  July  Uh,  1876. — Centennial  Celebration,  Addresses, 
etc. 

Princeton,  June  29th,  1876. — Manuscript  Account  of  the  commem- 
orative proceedings  of  the  Battle  of  Princeton. 

Princeton,  July\9th,  1876. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev. 
James  M.  McDonald. 

Princeton,  July,  1876. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev. 
James  T.  Duffield,  D.  D. 

Rahwayy  July  Uh,    1876. — Centennial   Oration    by    Rev.    William 

Rollinson. 
Salem,  July  ISth,  1876. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev. 

William  Barnard,  D.  D. 

Springfield,  July  Uh,  1876. — The  Centennial  Celebration. 

Springfield,  July  IQth,  1876. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Tiller. 

Union  Hill,  July  Uh,  1876. — Newspaper  Account  of  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration. 

West  Hoboken,  July  Uh,  1876. — Newspaper  Account  of  the  Cele- 
bration. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following  addresses,  etc.,  on 
more  general  topics : 

The  Bible  in  the  past  hundred  years. — By  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  D.  D. 

The  Open  Bible. — An  Address  by  Cortlandt  Parker,  LL.D. 

Historical  Discourses. — By  Clergymen  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  on  various  topics,  delivered  during  the  year. 

The  Century  and  the  Book. — A  Discourse  before  the  Cape  May 
County  Bible  Society,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Shields. 
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Laid  before  the  Society  May  17th,  1877. 
THE    PRINCETON    CENTENNIAL. 

RECEIVED  FROM  REV.  GEO.  SHELDON,  D.D. 

The  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  at  Princeton — the  principal 
one  held  in  the  State  during  the  year — came  off  at  that  place  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1876.  It  was  not  strictly  a  State  Celebration,  but 
from  the  presence  of  State  officials,  of  the  military,  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  and  from  its  proportions,  it  assumed  that  char- 
acter in  a  great  degree.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  had 
expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposed  observance,  and  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend.  Pursuant  to  an  Act  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  Forces,  Governor  Bedle, 
ordered  the  attendance  of  two  Regiments  of  the  National  Guards  of 
New  Jersey — one  from  Newark,  and  the  other  from  Trenton — con- 
sisting in  all  of  about  fourteen  hundred  (1400)  men,  to  assist  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  chief  military  officers  present  were  Governor 
Joseph  D.  Bedle  and  staff,  to  wit.  :  Adj.  Gen.  William  S.  Strykcr, 
Gen.  P.  A.  Fay,  Col.  John  Vought,  Col.  A.  0.  Garretson.  Col.  C. 
D.  Hendrickson,  Col.  B.  "W.  Spencer,  Col.  William  E.  Hoy  and 
Col.  G.  M.  Johnson.  There  were  present  also  Major  Generals 
G.  S.  Mott  and  W.  J.  Sewell. 

Among  those  present,  besides  the  Governor  and  the  Military, 
were  Ex-Governors  Joel  Parker,  Marcus  L.  Ward  and  Daniel 
Haines;  a  representation  from  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
the  State  Judiciary,  the  Faculties  of  Princeton  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Rutgers  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Historical  Society,  and 
various  other  literary  and  patriotic  associations. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  for  the  Celebration,  in  which  both 
the  College  and  the  Town  united,  were  Mayor  Francis  B.  Conover, 
Dr.  George  Sheldon,  Dr.  Lyman  11.  At  water,  Dr.  Herring  C.  Cam- 
eron, and  Hon  George  O.  Vanderbilu 
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It  was  estimated  that  there  were  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand 
people  present. 

The  exercises  were  held  on  the  College  campus,  in  an  amphithea- 
tre erected  for  the  purpose,  around  the  old  historic  cannon,  which 
was  captured  from  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton.  Governor 
Bedle  was  the  President  of  the  day.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College. 
An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  the  Rev.  G-eurge 
Sheldon,  D.D.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  him  for  such  a  cele- 
bration were  the  following  : 

That  Princeton  was  the  scene  of  an  important  battle;  that  in 
1776  the  British  troops  held  the  town  and  converted  the  College 
building  and  Presbyterian  Church  into  barracks  and  stables  ;  and 
that  two  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — Dr. 
John  Witherspoon  and  Richard  Stockton — lived  there. 

The  vocal  music  was  under  the  direction  of  John  F.  Hageman, 
Jr.,  who  led  a  choir  of  more  than  a  hundred  students  of  the  Col- 
lege. Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn,  and  an  ode  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Rev.  C.  W.  Shields,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the 
College,  were  happily  rendered.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea.  D.  D.,  and  his  subject — "  Purity  in  our 
National  affairs." 

After  the  exercises  on  the  campus  the  procession  was  formed  and 
moved  to  the  neighboring  ground  where,  under  the  large  tent  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  dinner  was  spread  for  more  than  a 
thousand  guests.  Here  also  the  Governor  presided,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Cameron  and  Ex-Speaker  Van derbilt. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  toasts  and  responses  : 

First.  "  The  United  States."  This  was  responded  to  by  Dr. 
Cameron,  who  read  a  letter  from  President  Grant,  expressing  regret 
that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  patriotic 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Dr.  Cameron  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium 
on  the  President,  and  the  important  services  rendered  by  him  to 
our  common  country. 

Second.  "The  State  of  New  Jersey."  Governor  Bedle  in 
responding,  said  that  of  all  places  in  the  State  Princeton  was  the 
most  suitable  for  such  a  Celebration.     It  was  the  home  of  Wither- 
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spoon,  President  of  the  College  there,  and  of  Richard  Stockton, 
both  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Committee 
of  Safety  met  there  in  1775,  and  there  convened  the  Legislature 
under  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State.  There  Congress  met  in 
1783,  and  there  was  fought  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Constitution  under  which  we  lived  until  1844,  was  formed 
there,  and  the  President  of  Princeton  College  helped  to  form  it.  The 
State  would  have  been  derelict  in  its  duty  had  it  not  given  its  cor- 
dial consent  and  approval  to  this  noble  and  becoming  ceremonial. 

Third.  "  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey."  This  was  responded 
to  by  Gen.  William  J.  Sewell,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  also  by 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Magie  and  the  Hon.  John  Hill,  members  of 
that  body. 

Fourth.     "  The  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War.1 

This  was  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  who  represented 
the  Jersey  line  of  officers,  and  whose  father  was  the  last  of  the 
the  officers  of  the  Revolution  from  this  State.  The  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  now  represents  them.  The  New  Jersey 
branch  was  formed  at  Elizabeth  in  1783.  The  order  is  hereditary. 
The  General  Society  meets  every  third  year — the  New  Jersey  branch 
annually  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  latter  has  thirty-three  members 
The  President  of  the  National  Society  is  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish. 
Here  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish  expressing 
his  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  celebration. 

Fifth.  "The  Constitution  of  1776."  This  was  responded  to  by 
Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  who  served  as  the  last  governor  under  it 
He  said  the  Constitution  was  formed  by  good  people,  and  it  was 
itself  a  good  one. 

Sixth.  "The  Battle  of  Monmouth."  To  this  Ex-Governor  Joel 
Parker  made  the  response.  He  said  that  the  Battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  were  the  beginning  of  the  end.  There  were  more 
troops  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28th,  1778,  than  in  any 
other  combat  of  the  Revolution.  We  had  20,000.  Lafayette, 
the  youngest  general  in  history,  being  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  there.  Nathaniel  Green,  the  Quaker  general,  and  Morgan,  the 
hero  of  Cowpens,  a  noted  rifleman,  were  there.  Washington  dis- 
played unparalleled  generalship. 
3 
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Seventh.  "  Princeton  and  its  Battle  Field."  This  was  responded 
to  by  John  F.  Hageman.  He  showed  the  central  geographical  po 
sition  of  Princeton  and  its  neighborhood ;  its  able  and  influential 
public  men,  such  as  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Richard  Stockton,  Jonathan 
Dickinson  Sargent,  Jonathan  Baldwin,  Enos  Kelsey,  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen  and  others ;  and  that  Princeton  and  its  College  had 
a  large  and  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  of 
the  country. 

Eighth.  "The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society."  This  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Society,  who  (with  Messrs.  Peter  S.  Duryee,  William  Nelson  and 
Benjamin  Aycrigg)  was  present  to  represent  the  Association. 

He  spoke  of  the  founding  of  the  Society,  thiiiy-two  years  ago,  in 
Trenton,  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  occupied  places  on  its  official 
board  and  in  its  Membership,  and  of  the  mass  of  historic  matter  it 
had  accumulated  in  its  Library  in  Newark. 

Ninth.  "The  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey."  General  P. 
Augustus  Fay  responded.  He  said  the}^  were  a  company  of  citizen 
volunteers  affording  a  rallying  point  in  times  of  danger.  It  was  their 
highest  ambition  ever  to  hold  themselves  ready  at  their  country's 
call. 

Tenth.  "The  College  of  New  Jerse}^."  President  McCosh,  a 
countryman  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  called  to  the  same  office 
occupied  by  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, responded.  He  was  proud,  he  said,  to  lend  the  College 
grounds  for  such  a  celebration  as  this.  In  the  library  was  a  paint- 
ing of  Washington  by  Peale,  the  finest  in  existence,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  frame  in  which  a  painting  of  George  III  was 
hung,  which  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton  had  been  pierced  by  a  ball. 
The  students  of  Princeton  College  took  part  in  the  Revolution.  The 
Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  Scotch-Irish  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  had  had  the  largest  share  in  achieving  our  liberties  and 
founding  our  Government. 

The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
cannon.  In  the  evening  bells  were  again  rung  and  a  National  salute 
fired,  while  public  edifices  and  private  residences  were  generally 
illuminated. 
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In  every  respect  the  Celebration  was  a  pleasant  success,  and 
relating,  as  it  did,  to  matters  of  commanding  interest  in  the  history 
of  our  State  and  Nation,  may  properly  have  a  place  in  the  records 
of  this  Society. 


MILITARY  CELEBRATIONS  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Besides  the  principal  celebration  at  Princeton — which  was  both 
civic  and  military,  and  which  for  the  better  convenience  of  those 
concerned,  was  held  in  the  month  of  June,  1876 — there  were  two 
other  celebrations  of  a  military  character,  held  on  the  exact  dates 
of  two  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  26th   of  December,  1876,    was    observed    the    one    hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  in  that  city.     And  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1877,  was  commemorated  the  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton.    The  arrangements  for  both  of  these  ceremonials    were  very 
extensive    and    highly   satisfactory.        Large    bodies    of    citizen- 
soldiers  from  our  own  State  and    some    from    Pennsylvania,  were 
present.     The  forces  were  so  marshalled  and  handled  as  to  repro 
duce  in  an  impressive  manner,   the  original  combats.     The    scenes 
were  marked  by  much  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  though   hap 
pily    by  none    of  the    bloodshed,  of  real   war.     The    mimic  battles 
reflected  great  credit  on  those  who  planned  and  engaged   in   them. 
The  crowds  that  witnessed  the  display  were  gratified  and  instructed 
so  that  with  wholesome  lessons,  history  seemed  to  repeat  itself. 


f  miwit  limbers* 


Elected    May    17th,    1877. 

GEORGE  A.  ANDERSON,     .         .         .         .         .         .     TRENTON. 

GEORGE  W.  FARNHAM, ELIZABETH. 

ENOS.  W.  RUNYON PLAINFIELD. 

WILLIAM  SHOVE, ELIZABETH. 

A.  V.  SHOTWELL,        .......       RAHWAY. 

P.  VANDERBILT  SPADER,       .         .         .           NEW  BRUNSWICK 
DAVID  WALLACE, NEWARK. 

Cflrmptbing  §Umta. 

DANIEL  AGNEW,   ....   BEAVER  C.  H.,  PENNA. 
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LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES 


OF 


JOHN  CLEVES  SYMMES. 


In  preparing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  I  have 
been  embarrassed  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of  original  sources 
of  information.  All  of  his  private  papers  were  lost  when  his  house 
at  North  Bend  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1810.  Afterwards,  his 
relative  Peyton  Symmes,  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  from  his 
friends  the  Judge's  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  him. 
He  succeeded  in  collecting  about  everything  that  could  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  West.  It  is  said  that  he  occupied  a  small  room  in  the 
Cincinnati  Times  building.  When  he  died,  his  son-in  law  sent  a 
colored  servant  with  instructions  to  send  the  books  and  furniture  to 
auction,  save  all  the  late  receipts,  and  hum  the  other  papers  !  This 
was  faithfully  done,  and  thus  in  a  moment  went  the  collection  of 
years,  and,  of  course,  materials  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

John  Cleves  Symmes  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Symmes  J  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Cleves  of  Southold, 
Long  Island.  At  this  place  he  was  born  July  21st,  1742.  He  was 
reared  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
became  a  school  teacher  and  land  surveyor.  He  was  thrice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  Tuttie  of  Southold, 
whom  he  married  October  30th,  1760.  In  the  year  1770  he  re- 
moved to  a  farm  on  the  Flatbrook  in  the  township  of  Wallpack  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.  This  farm  lay  upon  both  sides  of  the  brook 
and  contained  about  six  hundred  acres.  That  part  of  it  occupied 
as   a   homestead    he   baptized    with  the  name    "  Solitude." 2     His 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
3  See  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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brother  Timothy  purchased  an  adjoining  farm,  drawn  thither  proba- 
bly by  the  strong  family  affection  which  he  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  always  manifested  towards  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  which  drew  them  after  him  when  he  removed  to  the  territory 
north  west  of  the  Ohio.  At  "Solitude,''  July  25th,  177C.  his  wife 
died  '  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  yard  of  the  old  Shapanack  Dutch 
Church.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Halsey,  sister  of  Colonel 
James  Henry  of  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  When  she  died  has  not 
been  ascertained.  His  third  wife  was  Susanna,  daughter  of  William 
Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  during  the  Revolution.  Slit- 
was  "  pretty  Susan  -1  of  Andre's  "  Cow  Chase  "  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  during  the  war.2 

When  and  where  Judge  Symmes  studied  law,  or  if  he  practised 
the  profession  before  he  entered  public  life,  I  have  not  learned. 
Certainly  Walpack  township  was  a  barren  field  for  a  lawyer  to  reap 
for  a  satisfactory  harvest.  But  that  he  was  a  sound  jurist,  an  enlight 
ened  legislator  and  a  sturdy  patriot  is  abundantly  manifest,  From 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  he  was  an 
unwavering  friend  of  the  colonies,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  their  cause. 

As  early  as  1774  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
Sussex  County.3  In  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  third  battalion  of  the  militia  of  the  same  county.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  May  23d,  1777,  when  he  resigned  and  John 
Rosencranz  was  chosen  in  his  place.  In  March,  1776.  ho  was 
ordered  with  his  battalion  to  New  Vork.  where  it  was  employed  in 
erecting  fortifications  on  Manhattan  and  Long  Islands.  While  thus 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  burst  upon 
this  vicinity,  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  1  7  7'',.  he  w*a  elected 

'The  following  inscription  was  copied  from  the  tomb  stone:  "  In  Rcnum 
brance  of  Mrs.  Anna  Symmes,  who  was  born  October,  1741,  married  bo  the 
Hon.  Jno.  C.  Symmes,  October  30th.  1760.  and  died  July  2btfa  1176,  leaving 
two  daughters.  Maria  and  Anna." 

2The  date  of    this  marriage   I  do  not  know.      In   the   Syntmm    M 
it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1804.     This  is  an  error,  for  in  a  deed  t>.  C.  n 
era!  Dayton,  dated  May  .".1st,  1796,  his  wife  Susan  joins  aim  as  grantor. 

3  See  Appendix.  Note  III. 
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to  represent  the  county  of  Sussex  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Jersey.  This  body  met  at  Burlington  on  the  tenth  of  June.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  form  an  independent  state  government. 
On  the  21st,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-four  against  three,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  "that  a  government  be  formed  for  regulating  the  internal 
policy  of  this  Colony  pursuant  to  there  commendation  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  fifteenth  of  May  last."1  On  the  24th,  a  com- 
mittee of  ten,  of  which  Mr.  Symmes  was  one,  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  formally 
adopted  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  thus,  two  days  in  advance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  New  Jersey  "agreed  upon  a  set  of 
charter  rights,  and  the  form  of  a  constitution,"  which  remained  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State  for  Sixty-eight  years.  The  last  clause 
of  this  constitution  provided  that  the  instrument  should  be  null  and 
void  in  case  of  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  But  Congress  had  drifted  beyond  the  resolution  of  May 
15th  and  now  resolved  on  complete  independence.  To  conform  the 
constitution  of  the  State  to  this  new  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Symmes 
and  seven  other  members  made  an  effort  to  have  the  last  clause 
reconsidered.  They  were,  however,  voted  down  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion clause  was  retained. 

Mr.  Symmes  was  in  attendance  on  this  congress  thirty-nine  days, 
for  which,  September  16th,  1776,  he  received  eleven  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  proclamation  money.2 

Under  this  constitution  Sussex  County  was  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  government  by  one  in  the  Legislative  Council 
and  three  in  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Symmes  was,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  August,  1776,  elected  a  member  of  the  council. 

1  Mulford's  Hist,  of  N.  J.,  417.  The  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress 
was  :  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  Assemblies  and  Conventions 
of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  has  hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America  in  general.'' 
Gordon's  Hist,  of  N.  J.,  p.  179. 

2  Six  shillings  per  diem  !  Quite  economical  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern legislation.     And  then  compare  the  brains  with  the  prices  !  ! 
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By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  he  held  the  office  until  the  second 
Tuesda}^  in  October,  1777.  In  the  first  Legislature,  which  con- 
vened at  Princeton,  August  27th,  1776,  there  was  an  animated  contest 
for  the  gubernatorial  office  between  the  friends  of  William  Livings- 
ton and  of  Richard  Stockton.  Upon  the  first  ballot  the  vote  was  a 
tie.  On  the  second  ballot  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected.  In  what 
way  it  was  accomplished,  whether  by  his  personal  influence  with 
other  members,  or  by  his  own  vote  only,  is  perhaps  not  known,  but 
Mr.  Symmes  afterwards  boasted  in  a  modest  way  that  he  made  Mr. 
Livingston  governor.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  it  may  seem 
somewhat  strange  that  he  voted  against  Mr.  Livingston  and  for 
David  Brearly,  October  30th,  1780. 

During  the  year  1776,  while  he  was  giving  his  personal  and  en- 
tire attention  to  the  machiner}'-  of  the  new  government,  and  so 
arranging  its  several  parts  that  the  whole  should  work  harmoniously 
for  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  rumors  came  from  the 
army  in  the  North  that  many  of  the  New  Jersey  troops  serving  in 
that  section,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment,  were  determined 
to  return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  then 
near  at  hand.  To  prevent  such  a  misfortune,  at  such  a  crisis,  the 
Legislature  determined  to  send  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  forces  from  New  Jersey  and  their  disposition  to  enlist 
for  further  service.  Mr.  Symmes  and  Theunis  Dey  of  Bergen 
were  appointed  for  that  work.  They  forthwith  set  out  on  their 
delicate  mission,  reviewed  the  New  Jersey  troops  at  Ticonderoga, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  a  report,  which,  while  it  portrayed  the  sad 
condition  of  the  soldiers,  showed  also  the  unquenchable  ardor  with 
which  they  entered  the  service  of  their  country.1 

On  his  return  from  this  mission  he  was  ordered  with  his  comma  ml 
to  Morris  County,  and  there  joined  the  Brigade  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  while  quartered  at  Chatham  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  of  Washington,  Colonel  Ford 
received  intelligence  that  eight  hundred  o\'  the  enemy  under  General 
Leslie  had  advanced  from  Elizabeth  Town  to  Springfield     He  or- 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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dered  Colonel  Symmes  to  proceed  to  the  latter  place  and  check  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  This  was  done  in  such  a  spirited  manner 
that  the  invaders  were  forced  to  retreat.1 

It  is  said  (probably  on  his  own  authority  for  I  find  no  such 
record)  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  from  the  end  of  1776 
until  1779  he  had  command  and  superintendence  of  the  fortifica- 
tions along  the  Delaware  river.  He  was  with  General  Dickinson 
when  that  officer  surprised  the  Biitish  on  Staten  Island.  He  was 
at  Redbank  when  the  enemy  came  up  the  Delaware  and  attacked 
the  fort  at  that  place,  and  captured  Fort  Miflin.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  and  of  the  Short  Hills.  He  made  five  incur- 
sions on  Long  Island  while  occupied  by  the  British,  in  one  of 
which  he  and  four  of  his  men  took  a  British  schooner  and  made  ten 
prisoners.  Washington  tendered  him  the  command  of  the  party 
organized  to  go  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing Prince  William  Henry.  This  he  declined  on  account  of  its 
impracticability.  On  September  13th,  1776,  the  Legislature  in  joint 
meeting  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  and  justices  of  the  count}r  of 
Sussex.  On  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates  had  been  appointed.  All  of  the  appointments  how- 
ever fell  through  by  reason  of  the  chief  justice  declining  the  office, 
one  of  the  associates  accepting  the  protection  of  the  enemy  and  the 
other  accepting  an  appointment  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
Admiralty  in  Philadelphia.  Therefore  the  Legislature,  at  its  session 
at  Haddonfield,  February  15th,  1777,  appointed  Robert  Morris  chief 
justice,  Isaac  Smith  second  justice  and  John  Cleves  Symmes  third 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  commission  he  held  until 
December  20th,  1 783,  when  his  term  of  office  being  about  to  expire 
he  resigned  in  order  that  the  Legislature  might  have  a  new  election. 
His  resignation  was  accepted  and  he  was  immediately  reappointed 
to  the  same  position  for  a  full  term.2  This  commission  he  also  re- 
signed, but  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

8  Why  lie  resigned  and  immediately  accepted  a  reappointment  I  do  not  know. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the  time.  Judge  Smith  did  the  same  thing, 
as  did  Chief  Justice  Brearly  and  Governor  Livingston. 

Drake  (Dictionary  Am.  Biog.)  and  several  writers  speak  of  Judge  S.  having 
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For  sometime  after  his  first  appointment  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench, 
he  remained  in  the  council  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Committee 
of  Safety.1  He  was  absent,  however,  from  its  sessions  whenever  his 
duties  as  Judge  called  him.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  judicial  labors  consisted  in  presiding  over  the 
trial  of  those — and  in  New  Jersey  they  were  many — who  still  re- 
remained  loyal  to  the  King.  Those  who  had  openly  defied  his 
Majesty  and  entered  into  rebellion  against  him,  had  ordained  through 
a  legislature  of  their  own  that  loyalty  to  the  King  was  treason  to  the 
State.  Loyalists  read  this  sentiment  backwards  and  insisted  that 
loyalty  to  the  State  was  treason  to  the  King.  Which  was  the  guilty 
party  depended  entirely  on  the  result  of  the  contest  then  waging, 
for  treason  always  lies  in  failure.  Fortune  always  puts  in  the  hand 
of  the  victor  a  halter  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  vanquished.  The 
State governmenthaving  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  enemies, 
his  adherents  were  defendants  in  all  trials  for  treason.  The  jails 
of  many  of  the  counties  were  filled  with  the  "disaffected,"  and  the 
three  judges,  considering  the  extent  of  their  circuits  and  the  many 
indictments  to  be  tried,  had  their  hands  full  in  making  jail  deliveries. 
The  prisoners  did  not,  however,  always  await  the  arrival  of  tin- 
Judge  to  deliver  the  jail,  but  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  that 
important  duty.  Thus  it  was  in  Sussex  County,  as  appears  by  the 
following  letter  from  Judge  Sy mines  to  Governor  Livingston  : 

"Newtown,  June  14,  1777. 

"Sir: — Since  I  wrote  your  excellency  yesterday  evening  I  have 
further  to  acquaint  you  that  two  of  the  culprits  that  escaped  00 
Monday  are  taken  and  brought  back  to  jail.  The  County  is  all  out 
after  the  others,  and  I  hope  more  will  be  taken.  I  cannot  procure 
the  express  I  last  night  expected,  but  am  promised  one  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  sheriff.     I  submit  to  your  exellency  and    the  gentlemen 


been  Chief  Justice.  This  is  incorrect.  The  Chief  Justices  were  as  follow-: 
Robert  Morris  from  February  15th,  1777  to  May  25th,  1779  ;  David  Breerly  from 
June  10th,  1779.  to  November,  1789,  when  he  resigned  and  was  siuvooded  by 
James  Kinsey.  who  held  the  office  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 

1  This  committee  organized  at  Haddonfield,  March  18th.  1 707.  Judge  S.  was 
in  almost  daily  attendance  until  July  19th  when  leave  o(  absence  was  granted 
to  him.     Minutes  of  Council  of  Safety. 
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of  the  Council  of  Safet}^  the  great  necessity  there  is  of  again 
opening  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  this  county,  to  try  two 
for  felony,  as  taking  the  arms  and  keys  in  the  manner  they  did  will 
no  doubt  tuck  them  up.  An  exhibition  of  this  sort  will  work  won- 
ders. The  people  cry  out  to  a  man,  '  let  them  be  hanged ; '  and 
a  gallows  was  never  adorned  with  two  gems  more  deserving  of  it.1 
James  Morris  and  one  of  the  Atwoods  are  the  two  taken.  The 
presence  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  a  little  more  of  the  Court 
are  as  necessary  at  this  time,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  to  vegeta- 
tion. Since  writing  the  a.bove  the  scouts  have  come  in  with  three 
more,  five  in  all.  While  the  enemy  are  in  your  neighborhood  I 
humbly  conceive  your  exertions  will  operate  to  better  purpose  at  a 
distance."  "  The  military  overshadowing  the  civil,"  says  Mr.  Petit.2 
Of  vastly  more  credit  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Symmes  as  a  Judge  is  the 
following  letter  written  after  he  had  presided  at  the  trial  of  several 
"  disaffected  "  persons.  After  administering  the  law  as  became  the 
impartial,  upright,  inflexible  Judge,  he  presented  for  the  unfortunate 
the  circumstances  which  pleaded  for  mercy  as  became  a  man  and  a 
Christian. 

uMoeristown,  January  7,  1779. 

"Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Excellency,  and  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  of  the  Council,  the  business  of  the  state  that  came 
before  me  in  the  late  Circuit,  in  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and 
Cumberland,  which  was  capital ;  recommending  to  the  clemency  and 
grace  of  your  Honor  those  miserable  subjects  who  are  under  sen- 
tence of  death. 

"  In  the  county  of  Gloucester  there  is  Jonathan  Chew  condemned 
for  high  treason  :  he  was  convicted  by  jury.  I  take  it  that  he  was 
disaffected  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  joined  the  enemy 
at  their  coming  to  Billingsport,  and  acted  as  a  captain  among  them. 
The  charges  laid  against  him  in  the  indictment  of  levying  war  and 
adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  state  were  well  supported,  and  I  can- 
not think  th%ro  is  any  equitable  circumstances  in  his  favor,  either  as 


1  This  sentiment  is  hardly  to  be  commended  in  a  Judge,  however  commenda- 
ble in  a  patriot. 

2N.  J.  Revolutionary  Correspondence,  p.  77, 
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matter  of  law  or  fact.       But  the  following    considerations  may  per- 
haps plead  for  him  with  your  honors  for  a  pardon. 
"1.  He  is  a  very  weak  man  in  his  understanding. 
"2.   He    has   a  family  of  twelve  children  that  must  be  objects  of 
charity  if  their  friend  is  taken    away,  and    they    have    no   property 
left. 

"3.  It  appeared  in  the  court  that  he  was  humane,  and  inclined  to 
distress  the  inhabitants  that  were  in  his  power  as  little  as  possible, 
in  person  or  property. 

"5.  He  left  the  enemy  after  they  had  retreated  through  Jersey, 
and  came  home  and  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  justice. 

"Harrison  Wells,  who  traversed  his  indictment  for  levying  war 
against  the  states,  and  adhering  to  its  enemies,  and  convicted  thereon. 
"I  believe  that  Mr.  AVells  was  a  whig  at  the  beginning;  he  was 
in  the  militia  and  behaved  well.  But  I  cannot  say  there  was  any 
equitable  circumstances  appearing  ( touching  law  or  fact )  on  his 
trial  that  can  operate  in  his  favor ;  but  perhaps  the  following  con- 
siderations may  incline  your  honors  to  pardon  him. 

"1.  He  was  undoubtedly  over  persuaded  by  Mr.  John  Hiochman, 
who  had  been  his  guardian,  to  go  and  join  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  he  did  with  some  reluctance,  being  partly  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Hinchman's  advice,  and  partly  because  he  was  threatened  by 
the  militia. 

"2.  When  with  the  enemy  he  was  offered  a  lieutenant's  commia 
sion,  which  he  refused. 

"3.  It  appeared  that  he  early  wished  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
country  by  desiring  to  surrender  himself,  but  found  the  popular 
clamor  so  much  against  him  that  he  dare  not  do  it;  and  his  house 
was  contiguous  to  the  enemy. 

"4.  When  the  enemy  left  Philadelphia  he  surrendered  himself  at 
Haddonfield  to  the  law,  refusing  to  march  with  the  enemy.  Me 
appears  very  penitent. 

"Besides  Chew  and  Wells,  there  are  fifteen  ethers  condemned  for 
high  treason  against  the  states  ;  viz  :  William  Hammet     *     • 
who  after  having  proper  time  allowed  them  to   consider   of  a    plea, 
severally  pleaded  guilty  to  their  indictments,  which    has    prevented 
the  Court  from  having  their  causes  investigated  *     *     *     *     *     * 
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but  as  to  William  Hammet,  I  believe  there  is  as  little  to  be  said  in  his 
favor  as  to  any  of  them.  I  should  be  exceeding  happy,  were  your 
honors  of  opinion  there  was  no  occasion  of  farther  examples  in  cases 
of  high  treason  ;  that  our  laws  and  government  were  sufficiently 
established,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  forgive.  ****** 

"There  is  also  one  *  *  convicted  in  Gloucester  county  for 
burglary  and  robbery.  I  believe  he  thought  the  person  whom  he 
robbed  a  Tory,  and  that  by  the  custom  of  the  times,  conceived  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  plunder  him.  He  appears  very  penitent  and 
has  been  a  brave  soldier  in  the  American  army.  In  the  county  of 
Cumberland  there  is  one  capital  conviction,  and  that  is  *  *  *  for  an 
highway  robbery.  He  was  convicted  by  a  jury.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  equity  in  this  man's  case.  The  party  robbed,  who 
was  the  principal  witness  against  him,  was  proved  to  be  a  Tory,  and 
a  person  of  very  ill-fame ;  but  I  must  own  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  man  was  actually  robbed."  * 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at  Morristown  in  the  winter  of 
1778-80,  an  important  question,  one  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  and  the  discipline  and  consequent  effectiveness  of  the  army, 
came  before  Judge  Symmes.  Soldiers  were  retained  in  the  ranks 
beyond  the  term  of  their  enlistment.  Being  thus  forcibly  restrained 
of  their  liberty  they  applied  to  the  court  for  relief.  To  deny  the 
application  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  revealed  in  the  Judge's 
letter  upon  the  subject  would  be  to  deny  justice:  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation would  plant  the  seeds  of  insubordination  in  the  army.  How 
perplexed  and  anxious  he  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  governor  upon  the  subject. 

"Morristown,  February  14th,  1780. 

"Sir : — I  beg  leave  to  trouble  your  Excellency  and  the  honorable 
gentlemen  of  the  legislative  Council  of  the  State  with  a  subject 
which  has  for  some  time  past  given  me  much  concern. 

"Application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  for  a  redress  of  wrongs  by  soldiers  in  the  continental 
army,  from  this  and  one  other  state,  who  say  that  they  are  aggrieved 
by    being    denied   a   discharge,  after   the    term  of  three  years,  for 


]  N.  J.  Revolutionary  Correspondence,  p.  135, 
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which  time  they  had  enlisted,  had  expired.  And  that  they  are  obliged, 
with  some  aggravating  circumstances,  to  continue  yet  in  the  service, 
which  they  consider  as  very  discouraging  and  oppressive. 

''I  would  by  no  means,  sir,  be  understood  as  insinuating  anything 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  gentlemen  officers  of  the  Jersey  or  any  .other 
line  in  the  American  army  ;  no  man  can  be  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  allow  the  merit  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled  to  from  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  I  must  say,  and  am  sorry 
for  the  occasion,  that  I  believe  that  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  officers  and  their  men,  which  has  unhappily  worked 
itself  into  the  camp,  by  one  means  or  other.  I  believe  this  to  be 
one,  viz. :  as  numbers  of  the  privates  now  in  service  were  not  en- 
listed by  any  one  officer  at  this  time  belonging  to  the  lines,  the  officer 
(who  enlisted  the  soldier)  upon  his  resignation  or  discharge  has  on 
oath  turned  over  the  soldier  to  the  officer  who  succeeded  him,  as 
having  enlisted  during  the  war;  the  present  officer  believes  it  to  be 
the  case,  and  is  now  hardly  persuaded  that  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

"  I  know  not,  sir,  what  to  do  in  the  affair,  the  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  ;  for  me  to  interfere  at  all  may  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences.  It  would  seem  to  call  in  question  that  superiority 
of  the  officer  over  the  soldier  which  is  vital  in  an  army.  To  reject 
the  complaint  of  the  soldier  altogether  would  be  undoubtedly  a  denial 
of  that  justice  which  is  the  right  of  every  subject,  viz.  :  to  be  heard 
with  respect  to  the  merit  of  his  cause,  where  the  magistrate  is  al- 
lowed to  have  jurisdiction.  I  am  warranted  to  say,  sir,  thai  so 
great  is  the  discontent  amongst  some  of  the  troops,  arising  from  this 
source,  that  many  have  already  deserted,  and  others  say  publicly 
that  they  will  go  over  to  the  enemy  if  they  are  denied  that  justice 
which  is  their  due. 

"I  beg  leave  only  to  add  that  it  is  my  full  belief  that  the  matter  is 
by  no  means  unworthy  the  attention  of  your  honorable  House  ;  but 
that  it  calls  in  an  eminent  manner  for  the  speedy  direction  and  inquiry 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State."  ' 

Among  the  interesting  trials  at  which  lie  presided  was  thai  of 
James  Morgan  for  the  murder  of  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  patriot 

1  N.  J.  Revolutionary  CorrespoudYnee.  p.  210. 
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parson  of  the  Revolution.  The  prisoner  was  arraigned  Jan.  21st, 
1782,  tried  in  the  church  in  Westfield,  found  guilty  and  executed 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

In  1778  Judge  Symraes  was  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
commissioner  to  New  Haven  to  attend  a  convention  of  commis- 
sioners from  other  states  to  settle  the  prices  of  various  articles  of 
produce.  He  attended  this  convention,  but  what  was  accomplished 
thereat  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Judge  Symmes  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
during  its  first  session,  1776-7  ;  also  during  its  fifth  session,  1780-1. 
In  both  of  these  sessions  he  represented  the  county  of  Sussex.  At 
what  time  in  the  year  1781  he  removed  to  Morris  County  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  in  a  deed  from  him  to  his  younger  daughter 
then  residing  on  Long  Island,  for  land  in  Walpack,  dated  Dec.  20, 
1781,  he  is  described  as  of  Morris  County.  He  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent this  county  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  1785.  This  session 
began  on  the  25th  of  October.  Judge  Symmes  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  Council.1  This  position  he  held  for  four  days  only. 
His  election  as  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  28th 
was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Council  on  the 
29th.  He  represented  this  state  in  the  Congress  for  two  terms,  his 
second  election  taking  place  October  29th,  1786.  Whether  in  the 
State  or  Federal  Legislative,  his  well  known  ability,  experience  and 
patriotism  commanded  a  prominent  position  and  gave  him  great 
influence  in  shaping  legislation. 

It  was  during  his  second  term  in  Congress  that  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  A  New  England 
company  had  taken  up  a  large  tract  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Judge  Symmes  now  proposed  to  a  number  of  his  friends,  most  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  army,  to  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  two 
million  acres  on  the    Ohio   River,  between  the  two  Miamis.     Some 

1  By  the  Constitution  the  governor  was  ex-officio  president  of  the  Council. 
The  vice  president  acted  only  in  the  governor's  absence.  Judge  S.  in  Symmes1 
Memorial  and  in  other  places,  is  said  so  have  been  lieutenant  governor.  New 
Jersey  never  had  such  an  officer.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor  the  vice 
president  became  chief  executive,  chancellor,  captain  general,  commander  in 
chief  and  keeper  of  the  seal. 
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of  his  friends  agreed  to  take  a  limited  interest  in  the  purchase  if  a 
proper  and  safe  plan  for  its  disposition  could  be  devised.  Judge 
Symmes  drew  up  a  plan  which  met  with  general  approval.  He  then, 
August  29th,  1787,  petitioned  Congress  "On  behalf  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  westward  of  the  Connecticut,"  for  the  land  he  con- 
templated purchasing.  His  proposition  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  the  Treasury  and  accepted,  he  paying  at  the  same  time  about 
$82,000,  most  of  which  had  been  advanced  by  his  associates.  In 
the  summer  of  1788,  and  without  waiting  for  the  contract  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing  he  set  out  for  the  west.  On  the  Sixth  of  August 
in  that  year  he  was  as  far  on  his  way  as  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  met  the  Judge  at  that  place  has  left  in 
his  journal  this  memorandum  concerning  him,  his  outfit  and  his  party: 
''Judge  Synimes — John  Cleves — had  taken  lodgings  at  the  best 
tavern  (in  Bedford),  we  however,  made  shift  to  get  lodgings  in  the 
same  house — Mr.  West's,  a  Dutchman.  Judge  Symmes  was  com- 
plaisant. I  had  a  letter  to  him  from  his  brother  (Timothy  Symmes) 
at  Sussex  Court  House  (N.  J.).  He  had  his  daughter  (Anna)  with 
him,  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  one  or  two  women  with  husbands,  six 
heavy  wagons,  one  stage  wagon  and  a  chair — a  two -wheeled  cov- 
ered conveyance  for  two  persons — thirty-one  horses,  three  carpenters 
and  one  mason — has  been  out  three  weeks." 

Immediately  upon  his  departure  for  the  west,  rumors  began  to 
spread  that  he  intended  to  get  possession  of  the  tract  lie  bad  pro 
posed  to  purchase,  and  then  defy  Congress.  That  body  became 
alarmed,  but  Messrs.  Boudinot  and  Dayton  being  associates  o['  the 
Judge  and  members  of  Congress,  pacified  that  body  by  assurances 
that  the  contract  would  be  executed.  These  two  gentlemen  imme- 
diately sent  Daniel  Marsh  after  the  Judge  with  a  request  that  be 
return  or  send  a  power  of  Attorney  authorizing  them  to  act  for  him. 
The  messenger  overtook  the  Judge  at  Pittsburgh  as  lie  was  about  to 
embark  on  his  trip  down  the  Ohio.  He  did  not  return,  but  hv  letter 
of  attorney  empowered  Colonel  Dayton  and  Mr.  Marsh  to  contract 
with  the  government  in  his  behalf.  These  gentlemen  executed  a 
contract  with  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  dated  October  1  lib,  1  7 S S - 
By  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  amount  oi'  land  was  reduced  to 
1,000,000    acres.       The    price  was  fixed  at  sixt]  six  and  two  thirds 
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cents  per  acre,  payable  in  certificates  of  debt  of  the  United  States, 
then  worth  five  shillings  on  the  pound.  The  payments  were  to  be 
made  in  six  semi-annual  installments,  and  on  payment  of  each  install- 
ment the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  a  patent  for  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  land.  The  Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  reported 
to  Congress :  "  The  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  purchase,  after  deducting 
the  donations  and  land  reserved  will,  exclusive  of  the  army  rights  to 
be  admitted,  amount  to  $571,437.60,  of  which  the  first  payment  or 
a  sum  nearly  equal  thereto,  is  already  deposited  in  the  treasury." 

In  his  "plan"  which  had  been  approved  by  his  associates,  Judge 
Symmes  set  apart  one  entire  township  and  three  fractional  town- 
ships, containing  in  all  40,000  acres,  for  himself.  These  lands  he 
was  to  pay  for  and  the  profit  to  be  realized  on  the  sale  of  them  was 
to  be  his  only  reward  for  attending  to  the  general  business.  Every- 
body was  invited  to  come  in  at  the  contract  price  until  May  1st,  1788, 
when  the  price  was  to  be  raised  to  one  dollar  per  acre.  All  money 
above  the  contract  price  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  Register  to  be 
used  in  opening  roads,  etc.  The  Register  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  associates,  and  receive  and  apply  the  surplus  money. 

This  tract  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Miami  Purchase."  It 
was  a  heavy  load  to  carry  and  Judge  Symmes  struggled  along,  mak- 
ing payments  as  he  could,  until  September  30th,  1794,  when  the  pres- 
ident in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  May  5th,  1792,  patented  to  the 
Judge  311,682  acres  out  of  which  a  considerable  amount  was  re- 
served for  certain  purposes.1 

This  amount  of  land  was  understood  to  be  the  full  amount  which 
had  been  paid  for  up  to  that  time.     From  this  time  the  government 
considered  itself  absolved  from  the  contract  of  Oct.  15,  1788. 
I  In  the  meantime  three  parties  were  formed  to  settle  upon  different 


1  At  the  time  this  patent  issued  there  was  but  one  entire  township  in  the 
tract.  Parts  of  every  other  township  had  been  sold.  In  1198,  Judge  S.  re- 
quested Gov.  St.  Clair  to  accept  this  township  under  the  reservation  in  the 
patent.  This  was  refused,  1st,  Because  it  was  of  little  value;  2d,  It  was  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  purchase;  3d,  It  was  claimed  by  Elias  Boudinot,  under  a 
contract  with  Judge  S.,  dated  March  12,  1 780.  Afterwards  one-half  of  this 
township  was  sold  under  execution  against  the  Judge.    Am.  State  Papers,  341. 
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parts  of  the  purchase.  One  settled  at  Columbus,  another  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  third  under  Judge  Symrnes  went  sixteen  miles  further 
down  the  river  on  what  to  him  was  a  more  inviting  spot.  This  El 
Dorado  was  North  Bend,  where  he  landed  in  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1789.  Here  in  the  following  year  he  laid  out  the  plan  of  a 
large  city,  extending  it  across  the  peninsula  between  the  Ohio  and 
Miami,  and  baptized  it  with  his  own  name.  "The  City  of  Symmes" 
gave  assurance  of  a  grand  future.  The  Judge,  through  the  influence 
of  his  reputation  and  position  had  induced  the  United  States'  sol- 
diers in  that  vicinity  to  make  his  city  their  headquarters.  For  the 
safety  of  the  settlers  the  government  had  directed  the  officers  in 
command  to  select  a  site  and  construct  a  fort  between  the  Miamis. 
This  fort  and  the  soldiers  were  the  two  things  which  the  Judge  now 
desired.  These  would  make  his  city  the  leading  town  on  the  Ohio. 
The  officer  in  command  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  views  of  the 
Judge.  But  alas,  what  a  slight  circumstance  turns  the  current  of 
empire.  Another  Helen  destroys  another  Troy.  One  day  while 
the  officer  was  prospecting  for  a  location  for  the  fort,  he  met  and 
became  deeply  enamored  of  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  an  immi- 
grant. He  was  forthwith  convinced  that,  of  all  places  on  the  Ohio, 
the  City  of  Symmes  was  the  most  suitable  for  a  fort.  Her  people, 
before  those  of  any  other  locality,  were  entitled  to  the  protection  o( 
the  army.  But  the  officer's  attention  to  the  lady  convinced  her  hus- 
band that  the  place  was  not  suitably  located  for  him  and  he  removed 
his  family  to  Cincinnati.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the  "City  of 
Symmes,"  for  the  soldiers  straightway  "  folded  their  tents  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  the  Judge.  They  erected  Fort  Washington  ai 
Cincinnati  to  which  place  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  soon  drove 
the  settlers. 

But  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
befel  the  Judge  in  his  connection  with  his  "great  purchase.''  As 
already  said  he  did  not  receive  a  grant  for  his  land  until  1794, 
Whatever  money  he  could  get  he  paid  to  the  government  on  ac 
count.  He  did  not  wait  to  receive  his  title  before  he  began  to 
convey.  How  much  he  had  sold  before  he  received  his  patent  1  do 
not  know.  His  grantees  had  their  purchases  located  and  the  loca 
tion  registered.     But  when  he  received  his  patent,  it  was  found  thai 
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the  larger  part  of  his  sales  was  out  side  of  his  own  boundary  and  of 
course  he  could  not  give  title.  In  the  meantime  he  became  pecun- 
iarly  embarrassed.  Judgments  for  large  amounts  were  entered 
against  him.  These  increased  the  obstacles  to  hip  perfecting  title 
to  lands  even  within  the  bounds  of  his  purchase.  Moreover  after 
he  received  his  patent  and  of  course  knew  the  bounds  of  his  pur- 
chase, believing  that  on  further  paj^ment  to  the  government  he 
would  receive  further  grants,  he  continued  to  sell  outside  of  his 
patent.  In  the  fall  of  1 796  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  asked  the 
government  to  take  his  money  and  give  him  a  further  grant.  This 
was  refused,  the  government  claiming  that  the  contract  of  1788  had 
been  forfeited  by  lapse  of  time  and  was  no  longer  in  force.  The  deci- 
sion placed  both  the  purchasers,1  and  Judge  Symmes  in  an  awkward 
position.  However  censurable  the  Judge  may  have  been  in  these 
transactions  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  candidly  and  honestly 
believed  he  was  entitled  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  and  as  he 
construed  it.  His  grantees  failing  to  get  title  for  the  lands  pur- 
chased began  proceedings  to  recover  the  moneys  paid.  Thus  his 
embarrassments  multiplied  and  increased.  To  such  an  extent  were 
these  prosecutions  carried  that  in  1802,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  New  Jersey,  he  was  arrested  in  three  separate  actions  instituted 
against  him  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  two  of  them  he  was  held  to 
bail,  the  other  he  succeeded  in  dismissing.  So  threatening  indeed 
were  his  creditors  at  this  time  that  to  avoid  further  arrests  and  con- 
sequent embarrassment  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties  in 
the  West  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  State.  To  quote  his  language  : 
"If  my  business  at  the  court  in  Marietta  and  next  winter  at  the 
city  of  Washington  did  not  compel  me  to  avoid  their  arrests  I 
would  give  myself  up  at  once  that  I  might  the  sooner  know  the 
utmost  they  can  do  against  me  ;  but  at  present  it  is  very  inconven- 
ient." Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  humiliating  difficulties  he  was  not 
discouraged.  To  his  son-in-law,  Peyton  Short,  he  writes  under  date 
of  February  27,  1802  :  "  But  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  suffer  my  prose- 
cutions to  give  you  uneasiness.     I  am  a  Philosopher  and  an  honest 


'Congress  relieved  these  purchasers  in   1699,  by  giving  them  the  right  of 
pre-emption  of  the  land  bought  of  Judge  S.  at  two  dollars  per  acre. 
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man.     My  enemies   may  ruin    me   but  they  will   never   break   my 
spirit   nor  convict  me  of  the  smallest  fraud  against  any  of  them." 
''Though   he  was  largely  in  debt  in  every  direction,  yet  his  con- 
science was  not  stained  with  intentional  wrong;  hence  he  regarded 
these  prosecutions  as  persecutions.     It  is  manifest  that  he  intended 
to  pay  every  honest  debt,   and  he  wished  for  time  to  perfect  his 
plans.     Said  he :   "  If  any  of  those  who  are   now  worrying  me  like 
so  many  hounds  should  chance  to  suffer  hereafter,  they  must  charge 
their  misfortune  to  their  folly."     He   desired   to  the  last  to  protect 
those  who  had  suffered  through  him ;  and  to  the  last  He  entertained 
a  keen  sense  of  the  wrongs  he  had  endured.     What  a  sad,  mournful 
wail  comes  from  his  Will,   executed  a  few  days  before  his  death  : 
"I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology  to  my  children  for  not  having  so  much 
property  to  leave  to  them  as   might  have  been  expected  from  the 
earnings  of. a  long,   industrious,   frugal  and  adventurous  life,  when 
they  recollect  the  undue  methods  taken  as  well  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  as  by  many  individuals,  private  characters,  to 
make  sacrifice  of  my  hardly  earned   property  at  the  shrine  of  their 
avarice.      It  has   been   my  particular  lot  to   be   treated  with   the 
blackest  ingratitude  by     some    who    now   laugh   at    my   calamity, 
but    who  would  at  this  day  have  been  toiling   in   poverty    had    not 
my  enterprise   to   this   country,    my   benevolence,    or  the   property 
which  they  have  plundered  from   me  have   made  them  rich.      I  low- 
dark  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Heaven."      He  enjoined  upon 
his  executors,  so   far  as  his   property  would  go,   ll  to  pay  all   such 
debts  as  I  justly  owe,  but  there  are  some  unjust  claims  against  me, 
founded  in  the  deepest  conspiracy,  fraud  and  perjury." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1788,  Congress  chose  Judge  Symmes 
one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  North  West  Territory  in  place  o\' 
John  Armstrong,  who  had  been  elected,  October  15,  L787,  and 
resigned.  This  position  he  held  until  1803  when  Ohio  became  a 
State.1 

His  only  children  who  outlived  infancy  were  Afarta,  born  on 
Long  Island  in  1762;  married  Major  Peyton  Short  o\'  Kentucky  in 
1790  and  died  in  about  1820;  and  Anno,  born  at   Flatbrook,  July 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  VI. 
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25,  1775,  married  at  North  Bend,  November  22,  1785,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.1 

Judge  Symmes  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  unbounded 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Whether  we  view  him  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  legis- 
lator or  a  jurist,  he  was  a  worthy  compeer  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  Republic.  His  humorous  disposition  kept  his 
old  age  from  being  crabbed,  and  in  his  darkest  hours  and  under  his 
most  trying  circumstances,  he  was  genial  and  agreeable.  In  a  letter 
to  General  Dayton,  dated  December  1st,  1805,  he  says:  "We  have 
had  a  gladsome  week  of  the  present — Mr.  Hugh  Moore,  your  partner, 
five  days  ago  married  Miss  Symmes,  and  we  have  drank  of  his  good 
wine  until  we  reeled  and  wheeled."  In  another,  dated  January  4th, 
1800,  he  manifests  the  interest  he  took  in  general  politics.  "I  wish 
you  had  given  me  your  opinion  of  our  situation  with  regard  to 
Britain.  The  commissioners  recalled  from  the  business  of  liquidat- 
ing our  damages  of  spoliations  done  by  them  ! — but  it  is  no  more 
than  I  expected.  It  was  easy  for  the  wolf  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
lamb,  for  riling  the  stream,  while  the  innocent  was  drinking  far  below 
his  highness.  I  thing  another  sequestration  move  would  be  excel- 
lent. I  wish  to  know  if  it  be  true  that  the  Russian  bear  and 
British  lion  have  been  driven  out  of  Holland  by  the  roaring  of  the 
Batavian  bullfrogs.  Whether  Louis  the  18th  be  proclaimed  in 
Paris — whether  Bonnaparte  be  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  whether  Prussia's  monarch  is  slumbering  still  at  Potsdam." 

When  the  proposition  to  increase  the  number  of  Judges  in  the 
North  West  Territory  was  pending  in  Congress  he  suggested  to 
General  Dayton  the  propriety  of  having  a  chief  justice  "  with  some- 
thing above  his  cravat  besides  pomatum  and  powder." 

The  following  card  published  by  him  shortly  alter  the  capture  of 
Detroit  speaks  for  itself: 

"A  Card  :  Colonel  Symmes  of  the   senior  division  of  the  Ohio 

1  She  died  February  25,  1864.  Of  her  a  writer  says :  "  She  is  distinguished 
for  benevolance  and  piety;  all  who  knew  her  view  her  with  esteem  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  her  whole  course  of  life,  in  all  its  relations  has  been  characterized 
by  those  qualifications  that  complete  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
matron." 
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militia  presents  his  compliments  to  Major  General  Brock,  command- 
ing his  Britam'e  Majesty's  forces,  white  and  red,  in  upper  Canada. 
Colonel  Symmes  observing  that  by  the  4th  article  of  capitulation  of 
Detroit  to  Major  General  Brock,  all  public  arms  moving  towards 
Fort  Detroit  are  to  be  delivered  up ;  but  as  no  place  of  deposit  is 
pointed  out  by  the  capitulation,  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms  coming 
within  the  description  are  at  the  service  of  Major  General  Brock,  if 
his  excellency  will  condescend  to  come  down  and  take  them." 

He  died  of  cancer  at  Cincinnati,  February  26th,  1814.  On  the 
same  day  the  papers  of  that  city  published  the  following  notice : 
"  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Hon 
John  Cleves  Symmes  at  the  dwelling  of  General  Harriscn  in  Front 
street,  to  move  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  from  whence  a  procession  will 
be  formed  to  the  landing  of  Mr!  Joel  Williams,  where  the  body  will 
be  embarked  for  North  Bend,  selected  by  the  Judge  as  the  place  of 
interment.1  Such  of  his  friends  as  can  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  his  remains  to  that  place  can  be  accommodated  on  board  the 
boat  which  conveys  them." 

The  Judge's  grave  is  about  thirty  rods  westerly  from  the  tomb  of 
President  Harrison.  It  is  covered  by  a  tablet  laid  upon  brick  work 
raised  slightly  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  this  inscription  :  ''  Here 
rest  the  remains  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  who  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills  made  the  first  settlement  between  the  Miami  rivers.  Born  on 
Long  Island,  July  21st,  1742.  Died  at  Cincinnati,  February  26th, 
1814." 

1  "Extract  from  his  Will:  "I  shall  add  nothing  further,  save  that  it  is  my 
particular  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  yard  at  North  Beud  where  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  my  life  has  been  chiefly  spent." 
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Note  I— Page  22. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Symmes  was  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  fourth  gener- 
ation, of  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes,  who  emigrated  to  New  England  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  born  May  27th,  1714;  married  (1st)  Mary,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Cleves  of  Long  Island,  in  1741 ;  she  died  in  1746  or  1747.  (2d) 
Eunice,  daughter  of  Francis  Cogswell  of  Ipswich,  Mass  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1733  ;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Millington,  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
December  2d,  1736.  In  the  early  part  of  1742  he  removed  to  Riverhead,  L.  I. 
In  1752  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  6th, 
1756.  AJter  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  her  father  took  her  two  children, 
John  Oleves  and  Timothy,  and  kept  them  until  his  death  in  1760.  Timothy, 
born  April  21st,  1744;  married  (1st)  Abigial,  daughter  of  Daniel  Tuttle  of 
Southold,  L.  I.  ;  (2d)  Mercy  Harker.  He  resided  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  On  May  23d,  1777,  and  again  June  21st, 
1782,  he  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  by  the  Legislature 
in  joint  meeting.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  children  ;  and  by  his  last  wife, 
six.  The  oldest  of  those  by  his  last  wife  was  Capt.  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Concentric  Spheres,  Polar  Voids 
and  Open  Poles."  He  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  November  5th,  1779 ; 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died,  May  29th,  1829.  He  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  his  uncle,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  his  son.  Symmes  Memorial. 
Webster's  History  Presbyterian  Qhurch,  549.  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Collections,  vol.  VII,  273.  The  following,  published  by  him  April  10th,  1813, 
proclaims  his  theory  and  shows  the  confidence  he  had  in  it. 

"  To  all  the  world  : 

"  I  declare  the  earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  within  :  containing  a  number 
of  hollow  concentrick  spheres,  one  within  the  other,  and  that  it  is  open  at  the 
poles,  twelve  or  sixteen  degrees.  I  pledge  my  life  in  support  of  this  truth,  and 
I  am  ready  to  explore  the  hollow  if  the  world  will  support  and  aid  me  in  the 
undertaking. 

JOHN  CLEVES  SYMMES 
of  Ohio,  late  Captain  of  Infantry." 

lu  the  conflict  of  opposing  theories,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  theory  of  this  philosopher  is  almost  forgotten,  but  the  name 
of  "Symmes  Hole,"  which  the  wits  of  the  day  fastened  upon  it,  will  survive 
as  long  as  mankind  shall  relish  the  ridiculous. 
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An  interesting  likeness  of  the  eccentric  Captain,  drawn  from  life  by  the 
celebrated  ornithologist,  Audubon,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  N.  Y. 
Historical  Society. 

Note  II — Page  22. 

After  the  Judge's  removal  to  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  his  farm  was  rented  in 
parcels — James  Heriot,  Lewis  Sutton  and  Jonathan  Marsh  being  his  tenants. 
In  April,  1786,  he  sold  part  of  the  farm  to  Gilbert  Imlay.  "Solitude"  he 
retained  and  was  yet  its  owner  in  1802,  when  he  transferred  it  to  Colonel 
James  Henry,  as  security.  Colonel  Henry  had  become  his  special  bail  in  two 
actions  in  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  viz.:  Blias  Boudinot,  Executor  of 
Philiph  Stockton  vs.  John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  Simeon  Broadwell  vs.  same,  in 
which  he  had  been  arrested  for  debt.  Under  date  of  February  27th,  1802,  he 
requested  his  son-in-law,  Peyton  Short,  to  indemnify  Colonel  Henry,  and  take 
a  deed  for  "  Solitude  "  in  his  own  name,  but  to  refrain  from  putting  it  on 
record,  that  it  "had  better  be  kept  a  secret,  that  the  place  may  still  pass  for 
his,  that  he  may  the  better  collect  the  rents  thereof." 

Note  III— Page  23. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  introduced  by  him  in  the  Committee 
of  Safety  in  August,  1775,  show  how  determined  he  was  to  crush  out  opposition  : 

"  Whereas  there  are  some  men,  who,  after  having  signed  the  Association, 
have  basely  turned  their  backs  upon  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  vilely 
aspersed  her  true  sons,  and  wickedly  endeavored,  and  still  do  endeavor,  to 
sow  sedition,  create  confusion,  and  fill  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of  the 
country  with  groundless  fears  and  jealousy,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic cause,  that  therefore  this  Board  take  the  same  into  consideration. 

Resolved,  nem.  con.,  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  in  any  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  shall  hereafter  asperse  any  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  county  on 
account  of  their  political  sentiments,  or  shall  speak  contemptuously  or  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Continental  or  Provincial  Congresses,  or  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  and  in  this  county,  or  of  any  measures  adopted  or  appointed  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Congresses  or  Committees  for  the  public  good  and  safety,  on 
complaint  being  made  thereof  to  any  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  town  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  the  Chairman  shall,  with  consent  of  a  majority  of 
said  Committee,  at  the  next  meeting,  issue  an  order  to  the  Captain  of  the  next 
Company  of  Militia,  to  send  a  party  of  five  or  six  men  of  his  Company  to  take 
such  offender  or  offenders  and  forthwith  bring  him  or  them  before  the  Baid 
Committee;  and  if  such  offender  or  offenders,  on  proof  bein^  given,  made  of 
the  fact  laid  to  his  or  her  charge,  shall  refuse  to  retract  or  oxpivss  sorrow 
and  contrition  for  his  or  their  offences,  and  will  not  promise  amendment  in 
future,  the  said  Committee  shall,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  next  meeting  ol 
the  County  Committee,  direct  said  Captain  to  send  a  party  oi'  his  men  as  afore- 
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said  to  take  said  offender  or  offenders  and  bring  him  or  them  forthwith  before 
the  County  Committee,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  or  their  deserts." — 
EdsaWs  Sussex  Centennary,  59. 

Note  IV— Page  25. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  report :  "  Your  Commissioners  having 
with  all  possible  dispatch  repaired  to  Ticonderoga,  did  there,  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  troops  of  this  State. 

"Your  Commissioners  found  the  soldiers  destitute  of  many  articles  of  dress: 
supplies  of  every  kind  they  want ;  but  shoes  and  stockings  they  are  in  the  last 
necessity  for,  many  having  neither  to  their  feet. 

'Your  Commissioners  believe  that  the  troops  are  well  provided  with  provi- 
sions, and  they  have  plenty  of  arms. 

"Respecting  the  disposition  of  the  officers  to  engage  in  the  service,  your 
Commissioners  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  the 
most  of  the  officers  are  ready,  on  your  appointment,  to  serve  their  country 
during  the  war.  A  very  few  decline,  as  may  appear  from  the  returns  of  the 
several  regiments,  which  your  Commissioners  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you. 
The  characters  of  the  officers  may  be  drawn  from  said  returns,  and  a  few 
anecdotes  of  some  of  the  general  officers,  which  are  at  your  command." 

Probably  this  mission  led  Judge  Elmer  into  the  error  that  Mr.  Symmes 
was  in  the  northern  army  for  a  year,  and  was  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  VII,  271.  This  battle  (or  battles)  was  fought  Sept. 
19th  and  Oct.  7th,  1777,  at  which  time  Judge  Symmes  was  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  judicial  duties  within  this  State. 

Note  V — Page  26. 

The  following  taken  from  the  Court  Record  of  Sussex  County,  contains 
Colonel  Symmes'  account  of  this  skirmish : 

"  Sussex  Courts,  February  Term,  1782. 

"Captain  Samuel  Kirkendall  having  presented  to  the  Court  a  certificate  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,  viz. : 

"These  may  certify  that  on  the  Seventeenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  I,  the  subscriber,  then 
having  the  command  of  the  Militia  from  the  County  of  Sussex  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  lay  at  Chatham,  in  said  State,  with  other  battalions  of  Militia 
forming  a  Brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  when  Colonel 
Ford  had  advice  that  the  British  troops  to  the  number  ef  eight  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Leslie,  had  advanced  to  Springfield  within 
four  miles  of  Chatham.  Colonel  Ford  thereupon  ordered  me  to  proceed  to 
Springfield  and  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  if  possible.  According  to 
orders,  I   marched  to  Springfield   with   a   detachment  of  the  Brigade,   and 
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attacked  the  enemy  in  Springfield  that  evening.     In  the  skirmish   Capt.  Sam- 
uel Kirkendall  of  the  Sussex  Militia  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  his  hand  was 
split,  by  a  musket  shot,  from  his  middle  finger  to  his  wrist,  by  which  wound 
he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand. 
"Given   under  my  hand,   at  Newton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  6th 

day  of  May.  1780. 

JOHN  CLEVES  SYMMES, 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern.  Colonel." 

Note  VI— Page  37. 

This  position  was  one  of  delicacy  to  Judge  Symmes.  By  the  act  establish- 
ing the  government  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
was  vested  in  three  judges,  two  of  whom  were  necessary  to  form  a  court. 
Their  decision  was  not  appealable.  The  most  of  the  settlements  at  first  were 
made  on  the  lands  purchased  by  the  Ohio  Company  and  Judge  Symmes.  In 
the  Ohio  Company  General  Putnam  w;is  an  active  director,  and  in  the  Miami 
Purchase  Judge  Symmes  was  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  agent.  Tltey  both 
were  judges.  Every  land  dispute  was  almost  necessarily  traced  to  some  act  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
them.  Against  this  condition  of  things  the  people  protested.  —American  State 
Papers,  i,  116. 
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Trenton,  January  17th,  1878. 

The  Society  met  at  12  M.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade" 
The  President,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  presided,  the 
Hons.  John  T.  Nixon  and  John  Clement,  Vice-Presidents,  being 
also  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Recording 
Secretary,  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  made  his  report  upon  the  corres- 
pondence since  May,  and  laid  before  the  Society  letters  from 
several  gentlemen  acknowledging  their  election  as  either  resident  or 
corresponding  members,  and  from  two  who  declined  membership 
Among  many  others  were  communications  from  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  announcing  its  re-organization  and  establishment 
at  Batan  Rouge,  where  it  was  at  first  located  : — from  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Chicago,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Kansas ;  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Yale  College  Library 
and  Essex  (Massachusetts)  Institute  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society  : — from  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  relating  to  an  exchange  of  books  : — from  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Lowthorp  of  Trenton ;  S.  C.  Jennings  of  Tom's  River ;  P.  P. 
Cherry  of  Wadsworth,   0.;  Wm.    Duane   of  Phila. ;    Thomas    Gk 
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Bunnell  of  Newton  and  Richard  Randolph  Perry  of  Woodbury : — 
the  U.  S.  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Coast  Survey,  and  the 
Historical  Societies  of  Vermont  and  Minnesota  transmitting  dona- 
tions to  the  Library ;  from  the  Rev.  R.  Randall  Hoes,  Rev.  G.  M. 
Hills,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Library,  Boston,  relating  to  exchanges : — from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoes  making  inquiries  about  the  genealogy  of  the  Lambert  family  : 
— from  Dr.  F.  E.  Stilwell  of  New  York,  respecting  the  Stilwells  of 
Monmouth  County; — from  Dr.  B.  F.  Davenport  of  Boston,  respect- 
ing the  Davenports : — from  Mr.  T.  Hamersly  Morgan,  enquiring 
after  the  connection  of  General  Jacob  Morgan  with  the  New  Jersey 
Cincinnati  Society :— from  Mr.  Daniel  Sutter  of  Mount  Holly, 
relating  to  the  Crispin  family  : — from  Mr.  B.  W.  Throckmorton* 
inquiring  for  authorities  for  the  part  New  Jersey  bore  in  the  battle 
of  Saratoga : — from  Mr.  Frederick  Schober  of  Philadelphia,  in 
relation  to  the  Rev.  F.  Foering of  Millstone: — from  various  gentle- 
men, inquiring  after  the  publications  of  the  Society;  and  from  Mr. 
Malcolm  Douglass  of  Andover,  Mass.,  in  reference  to  the  early 
settlers  of  Newark  of  that  name  : — from  Hon.  J.  P.  Bradley, 
relating  to  volumes  and  newspapers  deposited  with  the  Society  for 
safe  keeping  : — from  Mr.  James  S.  Yard  of  Freehold,  announcing 
the  intended  publication  in  the  Monmouth  Democrat  of  every  thing 
known  connected  with  the  battle  of  Monmouth  : — from  Mr.  The- 
ophilus  T.  Price,  concerning  the  preparation  of  a  Historical  and 
Biographical  Atlas  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast : — from  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  announcing  us  in  press.  "  The  Campaign 
of  1776  around  New  York  and  Brooklyn  :'; — from  Mr.  Park  Mc- 
Farland,  in  relation  to  a  publication  of  all  the  inscriptions  on  tne 
tombstones  in  the  grave  yard  of  the  old  Swedish  Church,  South 
Jersey; — from  Mr.  L.  B.  Thomas  of  Baltimore,  announcing  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  forty  pedigrees  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can families: — from  F.  C.  Pierce  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  announcing 
a  genealogy  of  the  Pierce  family : — from  Mr.  F.  D.  Stone  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  collection  of  Confederate  money  ; — from  R.  F. 
Stockton,  Comptroller,  relating  to  the  Colonial  Document  Fund  : — 
from  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  giving  the  rates  at  which 
copies  of  documents  are  furnished  : — from  Rev.   Samuel  Hamill, 
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President  of  the  Society,  and  Ex-Govenor  Ward,  while  in  England, 
referring  to  the  New  Jersey  Colonial  Documents,  and  other  com. 
munications  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  referring  to  the  business 
operations  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurers  report  certified  to  by  the  auditors  appointed  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  showed  that  the  assets  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  $18,433.32;  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  being 
$783.90.* 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  their  report,  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  being  able  to  announce  their  belief  that  the  Society 
is  moving  quietly  onward  in  its  course,  and  although  no  great 
demonstrations  in  its  favor  were  manifest,  yet  it  was  thought  to  be 
held  in  such  estimation  by  their  fellow  citizens,  as  would  ensure  its 
continuance  for  all  time  as  an  efficient  agent  in  preserving  the 
historical  annals  of  the  State. 

They  concluded  their  report  as  follows : — 

"  The  Committee  deeply  regret  having  to  include  in  their  report 
a  reference  to  the  death,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  of 
Mr.  Peter  S.  Duryee,  who  for  thirty  years  gave  so  many  indications 
of  his  warm  appreciations  of  its  labors. 

"  Mr.  Duryee  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  23d, 
1807.  The  home  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  of  Huguenot  and  Dutch 
descent  being  at  Newtown,  Long  Island.  He  came  to  New 
Jerse}-  in  his  fifteenth  year,  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  sustaining  and  expanding  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Newark,  where  he  resided,  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  many  of  its 
religious,  moral  and  benevolent  undertakings.  He  held  several 
prominent  positions  in  financial  and  other  institutions ;  was  a 
Trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  and  in  many  ways  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  educational  and  literary  interests 
of  the  State. 

"He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  January,  1847,  shortly 
after  its  organization.  Besides  rendering  important  services  on 
various  prominent  special  committees;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  from    1858  to    1863,  and  again   from  1869  to 

*See  subsequent  page  for  the  statement  iu  full. 
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1874  inclusive,  and  in  January,  1875,  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Having  been  so  long  a  resident,  and  so  actively  engaged  in  uphold- 
ing and  advancing  the  best  interests  of  New  Jersey,  he  had  become 
thoroughly  identified  with  it,  and  naturally  recognized  in  the 
Historical  Society  an  appropriate  agency  to  awaken  a  desire  for  its 
continued  advancement  by  developing  its  past  history. 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Society,  Mr. 
Duryee  was  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  from  its  meetings,  and  always 
rendered  efficient  service  in  promoting  the  objects  of  its  organization. 
He  died  in  Newark,  September  23d,  1877,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  made  the  usual  public 
announcement  of  the  melancholy  event,  and  invited  the  members 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  services,  which  took  place  on  the  26th 
September,  from  the  North  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  one  of  its  founders." 

After  some  remarks  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Hageman  of 
Princeton,  this  testimonial  to  Mr.  Duryee  was  directed  to  be  entered 
at  length  on  the  minutes. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  reported  the  receipt  as  dona- 
tions since  the  previous  meeting  of  ninety-three  volumes,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pamphlets  and  sundry  manuscripts,  be- 
sides about  fifty  volumes  obtained  through  exchanges.  A  collection 
of  nearly  five  hundred  different  specimens  of  the  currency  of  the 
Confederate  States  had  also  been  added  to  the  cabinet 

The  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  was  reported  as  nearly 
completed,  requiring  only  a  verification  of  titles  and  classification 
of  subjects  to  be  ready  for  the  press.  The  preparation  of  a  simi- 
lar catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  would  be  proceeded  with,  as  in- 
quiries are  often  made  for  information  which  they  can  furnish,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  respond  satisfactorily  from  personal 
recollection  of  the  documents  containing  it. 

The  Committee  hoped  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  might 
warrant  the  printing  of  these  catalogues  without  much  delay,  for 
without  them  the  library  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  extended 
usefulness  its  many  treasures  are  calculated  to  render  practicable. 
Several  publications  during  the  last  year  or  two,  relating  to  the  con- 
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struction  of  catalogues,  had  thrown  much  light  upon  the  proper 
arrangement  of  their  contents,  and  greatly  facilitating  their  prepa- 
ration, it  would  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  the 
modes  best  recommended.  It  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to 
receive  any  contributions  from  members  or  others  towards  the 
expense  of  printing  these  catalogues,  as  all  connected  with  the 
Society  or  interested  in  the  history  of  the  State  should  feel  a  de- 
sire to  have  the  library  supplied  with  such  an  effective  aid  to  its 
usefulness. 

The  lease  of  the  rooms  occupied  in  Newark  expiring  on  the  1st 
of  April  next,  a  renewal  of  the  lease  had  been  effected  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  hundred  dollars  of  rent  per  annum. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  issue  of  another 
number  of  the  "  Proceedings,"  containing  Mr.  Winfield's  paper  on 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  bringing  the  transactions  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  favorably  on  several 
gentlemen,  who  were  thereupon  elected  members,  and  new  nomina- 
tions were  received. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents, 
submitted  a  report  embodying  one  which  had  been  made  to  Gov. 
Bedle  and  which  had  been  favorably  referred  to  by  the  Governor 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature.  Thirty- three  folio  cases  have 
been  received  from  England  containing  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Governors  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  authorities  in  England,  with  other  miscellaneous  documents  of 
dates  between  1703  and  1776,  together  with  most  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  of  the  Province,  whicli  the  State  had  been  previ- 
ously entirely  without.  As  the  Society  in  the  obtain ment  of  those 
documents  was  acting  for  the  State,  the  Committee  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  further  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  secure 
other  papers  and  to  commence  their  publication. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Haokm.w  and  the 
President  upon  the  value  of  these  documents  to  the  State,  and 
Judge  Clement  gave  some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
records  of  the  old  West  Jersey  Society,  yet  preserved  in  Ektgland, 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  eventually  be  obtained  for  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  ex-Governor  Ward  was  added 
to  the  committee,  making  it  to  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Joel  Parker,  Nathaniel  Niles,  Marcus  L.Ward  and  W.  A.Whitehead. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents  be  requested,  when- 
ever the  Legislature  shall  authorize  the  printing  of  the  documents,  to  engage 
the  services  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  superintend  their  publication 
that  they  may  be  properly  edited. 

Rev.  George  Hale,  D.  D.,  presented  a  copy  of  his  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hopewell,  and  Judge  Clements  a  copy 
of  his  "  Sketches  of  the  First  Immigrant  Settlers  of  Newton  town- 
ship, Gloucester  county." 

The  President  appointed  the  following 

STANDING    COMMITTEES  FOR  1878  : 

Committee  on  Finance — Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  Wm.  B.  Mott,  L. 
Spencer  Goble,  Charles  E.  Young,  Elias  N.  Miller. 

Committee  on  Publications — Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  S.  H.  Penning- 
ton, M.  D.,  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  Wm.    B.   Kinney,  Joseph  N.  Tuttle. 

Committee  on  Library — Martin  R.  Dennis,  Wm.  A.  Whitehead, 
Robert  S.  Swords,  Robert  F.  Ballantine,  Abram  Coles,  M.  D. 

Committee  on  Statistics — N.  Norris  Halsted,  F.  W.  Jackson, 
E.  M.  Shreve,  Arthur  Ward,  M.  D.,  Wm.  Nelson. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Robert  S.  Swords,  David  Naar, 
Robert  B.  Campfield,  D..  D. 

And  as  a 

Committee  to  Nominate  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year — John  F. 
Hageman,  Peter  A.  Voorhees  and  Samuel  Allinson,  who  subse- 
quently reported  the  following  ticket,  which  was  approved : 

OFFICERS    FOR    1878. 

President — Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  of  Lawrenceville. 
Vice  Presidents— J ohn  T.  Nixon,  of  Trenton  ;  John  Clement,  of 
H addon  field  ;  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  of  Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  A.  Whitehead,  of  Newark. 

Recording  Secretary — Adolphus  P.  Young,  of  Newark. 

Treasurer — Robert  S.  Swords,  of  Newark. 

Library — Martin  R.  Dennis,  of  Newark. 

Executive  Committee — Marcus  L.  Ward,  of  Newark;    William  B. 
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Kinney,  of  Summit ;  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton ;  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  of  Yardville ;  N.  Norris  Halsted,  of  Kearney ;  Joel  Parker, 
of  Freehold ;  Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  of  Newark ;  G-eorge  Sheldon, 
D.  D.,  of  Princeton ;  David  A.  Depue,  of  Newark. 

After  a  recess  for  dinner  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  drew  attention 
to  the  mis-statements  and  misconceptions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  people  of  the  State  residing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  at 
different  times  had  operated  to  their  prejudice,  and  on  his  motion 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  of  Mays  Landing,  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  on  the  history,  manners,  customs 
and  character  of  the  people  residing  in  early  times  on  the  sea  coast  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  of 
Flemington,  who  read  a  very  comprehensive,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting paper  "  On  the  early  history  of  the  county  of  Hunterdon.' 

A  desultory  conversation  followed  respecting  some  of  the  facts 
presented,  in  which  the  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Studdiford  and  Mr. 
Hageman  participated,  and  on  motion  of  the  latter,  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  directed  to  be  returned  to  Dr.  Mott  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  place  a  copy  of  his  paper  at  its  disposal. 

After  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trenton 
Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Newark  in  May  next. 


f  md*»t  pite, 

Elected  Jan.  1st,  1878. 

JAMES  H.  DARLINGTON,       - 

Newark. 

REV.  J.  E.  FORRESTER,  D.  D.,      - 

<t 

CHARLES  E.  GREEN,    - 

'Trenton. 

A.  H.  HOLCOMBE, 

I.nmhrtville 

AARON  LLOYD, 

Belleville. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN,  - 

Trenton. 

JAMES  W.  MILLER,      - 

Newark. 

WILLIAM  A,  SMITH, 

" 

JAMES  S.  YARD, 

Freehold. 

52  DONATIONS. 


ANNOUNCED  JANUARY  17th,   1878. 

From  Aarori  Carter. — In  Memoriam ;  a  discourse  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Rev.  George  B.  Bacon,  D.  D. 

From  Joel  Munsell. — Forty-three  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  G.  Mollison.  —Somerset  Messenger,  March,  '76  to  June,  '77. 

From  Henry  Congar. — New  York  Daily  Times,  1876. 

From  Robert  S.  Swords. — A  review  of  the  Commercial,  Financial 
and  Mining  interests  of  California,  1876;  Municipal  Register  of 
Bridgeport, Conn.,  for  1877  ;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  1877,  and  sundry 
pamphlets. 

From  Edmund  D.  Halsey.- — Roll  of  Honor  of  Rockaway  Township, 
N.  J.  (newspaper  article.) 

From  Joseph  Black. — Newark  City  Directory,  1865-6. 

From  Henry  C.  Cannon. — The  Bible,  approved  and  recommended 
by  Congress,  1782. 

From  Wm.  Nelson. — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Paterson,,  1877  ;  Report  of  City  Officers  of  Paterson, 
1877;  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of 
Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  1876-7  ;   Atlas  of  Passaic  County. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon. — The  Century  and  the  Book.  Discourse  by 
Rev.  E.  P.  Shields,  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.  1876. 

From  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown. — Allentown  and  Vicinity.  Historical 
discourse  by  Rev.  George  Swain,  1876 ;  Historical  Sketch  of 
Monmouth  Presbytery,  by  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Symmes,  1877. 

From  F.  M.  Woodward. — Newspaper  Article.  Bordentown  and 
its  Vicinity. 

From  R.  A.  Brock. — Sundry  newspapers  containing  articles  on 
Virginia  history;  meetings  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
etc.  ;  Address  before  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  by 
J.  L.  McCully,  1876 ;  Map  of  land  on  James  River. 
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From  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D. — History  of  Paxton  Church  near 
Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Downej',  1877;  In  Memoriam, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Johnston  and  others;  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Great  (Chester)  Valley,  by  Robert  M.  Patterson, 
1869  ;  Genealogical  records  of  Pioneer  families  of  Avon,  X.  Y., 
and  other  historical  pamphlets. 

From  Authorities  of  Iceland. — Catalogue  of  the  donations  received 
by  the  Public  Libraries  of  Iceland  on  the  occasion  of  the  1000th 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Iceland. 

From  Thomas  F.  DeVoe. — Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 

city  of  New  York,  1870. 
From    Richard   Randolph  Parry. — Parry    family   records,    private 

edition,  1877. 
From  Hon.  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen. — Smithsonian  Report,  1876. 

From  R.  S.  Hughes. — Locomotives  and  Locomotive  Building  in 
America. 

From  F.  C.  Lowthorp. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bethlehem  Water- 
works, by  Robert  Ran. 
From  State  of  New  York. — Documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 

Dutch   and  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware  river,  by  B. 

Fernow,  1877. 
From  the  Trustees  — Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the   New 

York  State  Library,  1876. 
From  Joseph  D.  Terrill. — Manual  of  Postal  information    prepared 

by  the  Newark  letter  carriers,  1878. 
From  J.  Cummings  Vail. — One  and  two  dollar  notes  of  the  Bank  o( 

State  South   Carolina,   taken  from  blockade  runner  Port  Royal. 

1862. 
From      Carl     Dor  finger. — Yares-Beright    des     Naturhistorischen 

Vereius,  von  Wisconsin,  1876-7. 
From  J.  Swinburn. — Fourth    annual    report  of  the  Paterson  Board 

of  Trade,  1877. 
From  S.  D.  Oliphant. — Major  Richard  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  17  76. 

b}'  Chief  Justice  Agnew  of  Pennsylvania. 
2 
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From  Stephen  D.  Peet. — The  Kockford  Tablet;  Contributions  of 
the  Old  Residents'  Association  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Nos.  1,  2,  1873, 
1876. 

From  Hon.  F.  H.  Teese.— Congressional  Record,  Vol.  V,  parts  1,  2, 
3,  4  and  Index  parts  1,  2,  Forty-fourth  Congress.  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  report,  1873-75.  Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1876,  2  v. 

From  W.  A  Whitehead. — Notes  on  the  Virginia  Colonial  Clergy, 
by  Edward  D.  Neill ; — Our  Daily  Fare  Sanitary  Commission, 
1876,  complete  Protestant  Churchman,  vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  Edward  A.  Ely. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Hanover,  1876,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ferguson. 

From  New  Jersey  Centennial  Commissioners. — Report  of  their 
action. 

From  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. — List  of  the  more  import- 
ant books  added  from  July  1,  1877,  to  Jan.  1,  1878. 

From  J.  J.  Pomeroy. — LTpper  Octova  church,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  J.  Smith 
Futhey. 

From  Publishers. — Missouri  Republican,  1877,  with  reprint  of  Mis- 
souri Gazette,  1808  ;— New  Jersey  Herald,  1876-1877  complete; 
— Essex  County  Press,  in  duplicate; — Orange  Journal; — Hack- 
ettstown  Herald; — National  Standard  ;— Princeton  Press; — 
Bloomfield  Record ; — Numbers  of  the  Bordentown  Register, 
from  April  13; — American  Journal  of  Education,  incomplete; 
— Weekly  State  Gazette. 

From  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. — Annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  1876;  Congressional  Documents,  54 
volumes,  43d  Congress;  Circulars  of  Information  Nos.  1,  2; 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  Medical  Educations  and  Medical 
Institutions  of  the  United  States. 

From  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. — Coast  Survey,  1874. 
From  U.  8.  Patent  Office.— Official  Gazette,  Vols.  11,  12. 
From  George  H.  Bruen.—RWefs  Narrative  ;   Robbin's  Journal ;  Cin- 
cinnati Directory,  1819  and  1859  ;  The  Book  of  the  Feet. 
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From    Smithsonian    Institution. — Royal    University    of    Norway ; 
Brazilian   Centennial  Commission  ;  Portuguese  Centennial  Com 
mission  ;  Athenie ;  New  South  Wales. 

From  Yale  College.—  Progress,  etc.,  in  1877;  Obituary  record  of 
graduates,  1877;  Catalogue,  1877;  Catalogue  of  Officers  and 
Students,  1877-8 

From  Rev.  R.  R.  Hoes. — Broadside  fac-simile  of  list  of  the  Pro" 
vincials  who  were  killed  at  Concord. 

From  Societies.  Kansas  Historical  Society,  list  of  Collections — Maine 
Historical  Society,  Collections,  vol.  2,  2d  series — Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  14,  p.  1  and  2.  Bulletin,  Vol.  9,  Nos.  4? 
5,  6,  7,  8,9. — New  England  Historic  Geneological  Society  Register, 
July,  October,  1877,  and  January,  1878. — American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  Proceedings  January  to  May.  1877. — Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society  ;  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Nos.  2, 
and  3  of  vol.  1. — American  Congregational  Association,  Annual 
reports,  1872-7,  Proceedings  at  Dedication  of  House,  Boston, 
1877. — American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Emery  Washburn,  1877;  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
April,  1877. — Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York, 
Report,  1877. — Vermont  Historical  Society,  Collections,  Vol.  5, 
the  Governors  and  Council  of  Vermont,  1804-1812. — Old  Resi- 
dents' Historical  Association  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Contributions  No 
3. — Chicago  Historical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Asso 
ciation  of  Sons  of  Vermont. — Iowa  Historical  Society,  Iowa  and 
the  Centennial,  address  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Nourse ; — District  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  The  Grave  Creek  Mound,  its 
history,  etc.,  by  P.  P.  Cherry,  1877. — The  New  York  Geneolog- 
ical  and  Biographical  Society,  Record,  July  and  October. — Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  James  Mo- 
Henry,  by  Frederick  S.  Brown,  1876. — Maryland's  influence  in 
founding  a  National  Commonwealth,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  1ST 7. 

From  the  Authors. — Defence  of  the  Rhode  Island  system  o\'  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians;  address  before  the  R.  I.  Historical 
Society,  1876,  by  Zachariah  Allen,  L.  L.  D.  The  Great  Here- 
after, sermon  by   C.    D  Bradlee,    Dorchester,   Mass.,  187  7.    The 
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Greek  or  the  Christ ; — Baccalaureate  sermon  before  Class  of  1877, 
by  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College ;  and 
Presbyterianism  on  the  Frontiers,  reprint,  1877.  Popular  Educa- 
tion, address  before  Jersey  City  Normal  School,  1877,  by  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Winfred.  Historical  Sketch  of  Schools  in  Paterson 
and  its  vicinity,  1877  ;  and  Historical  Sketches  of  Passaic  County, 
N.  J.,  1877,  by  Wm.  Nelson.  Historical  Sketch  of  Major 
Richard  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  by  a  grandson,  Daniel 
Agnew,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  History  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1745  to  1854,  by  John  Maclean,  Philadelphia, 
1877,  2  v.  Chapters  on  Social  Science,  as  connected  with  the 
Administration  of  State  Charities,  by  George  L.  Harrison. 
Newspaper  article  on  Early  Maryland  Theatricals,  by  Col.  J. 
Thomas  Scharff.  The  Burgoyne  Campaign,  address  on  the  Battle 
field,  Burns'  Heights,  1877,  by  John  Austin  Stevens.  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Services  of  Col.  John  Nixon,  and  Robert  Morris 
the  Financier  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Charles  H.  Hart. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Middle  Spring  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  J.  Jay  Pomeroy.  Centennial 
Celebration  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Compiled  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Ulyatt.  Historical  Address,  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  1877,  by 
Teunis  G.  Bergen.  In  Memoriam  Rev,  H.  Johnston  and  others, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William 
Blan chard  Towne,  by  John  Ward  Dean. 
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THE 

FIRST   CENTURY 


OF 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY, 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


G-EORGE  S.  MOTT,  D.  D. 


Read  before  The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  at  Trenton, 
January   11th,    1878. 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY, 


In  this  sketch  of  the  "  First  Century  of  Hunterdon  County."  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
boundary  of  the  County.  Because  the  history  of  that  portion  of 
"  Old  Hunterdon,"  which  is  now  included  in  Mercer  County,  has 
been  cared  for  by  others.1 

New  Jersey  held  out  two  hands  of  welcome  to  those  of  Europe 
who  were  seeking  an  asylum  from  evils  which  made  their  mother 
country  no  longer  endurable.  The  one  hand  was  Delaware  Bay, 
the  other  was  Raritan  Bay.  Through  these  openings  to  the  sea 
ready  access  was  gained  to  the  two  rivers,  which  took  their  names 
from  these  bays.  These  streams  opened  avenues  far  up  among 
fertile  valleys  until,  in  Hunterdon  County,  they  approached  at  the 
nearest  points  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other,  and  there  the 
tributaries  of  each  drain  the  same  hills.  The  mild  climate — less 
bleak  than  New  England,  not  so  hot  as  Virginia — the  abundance 
of  game,  fish  and  fruits,2  won  to  those  shores  the  children  of  the 
northern  half  of  Europe,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  temperate 
zone.  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret3  prepared  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  almost  as  democratic  as  that  which  we  now  enjoy. 
This  assured  civil  and  religious  rights  to.  all  the  settlers.  Thus 
invited  by  the  country  and  its  privileges,  emigrants  streamed  in 
from  Europe,  Long  Island  and  New  England. 

1  Dr.  Hale's  History  of  Pennington.  Dr.  Hall's  History  of  Trenton,  and 
the  Histories  of  Princeton  and  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

3  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  20,  105,  174-117.  He  speaks  of 
peaches,  plums  and  strawberries  growing  plentifully  in  the  woods. 

3  To  them  the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  had  been  conveyed  and  they 
divided  the  Province  between  them,  into  East  and  "West  Jersey.  Berkley 
had  "West  Jersey. 


HUNTKRDON     COUNTY.  (■ )  1 

The  Quakers  in  England  had  become  the  objects  of  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  government ;  and  they  were  assailed  by  penalty  and 
persecution,  which  led  them  to  look  over  the  ocean  for  some  spot 
that  should  furnish  the  toleration  they  could  not  secure  in  their 
native  land.  John  Fenwicke  and  Edward  Byllinge,  both  Quakers, 
bought  out  Berkley's  shares.  But  Byllinge  soon  became  so 
embarrassed  in  business,  that  he  made  an  assignment  to  Trustees 
of  whom  William  Penn  was  one.  But  before  this,  he  had  sold  a  num- 
ber of  shares.  Thus  Penn  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  West 
Jersey,  and  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Hunterdon.  Soon 
after  Fenwicke  made  a  similar  assignment.  These  Trustees  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  sold  shares  to  different  purchasers. 
As  these  Trustees  were  Quakers,  the  purchasers  were  mostly 
members  of  that  body.  Two  companies  were  formed  for  that 
purpose  in  1677,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  in  London. 
Daniel  Coxe  was  connected  with  the  latter,  and  became  the  largest 
holder  of  shares ;  and  by  this  means  he  eventually  possessed 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Old  Hunterdon.  The  tide  of  immigra- 
tion now  set  in  rapidly.  In  the  same  year  the  companies  were 
organized  and  four  hundred  came  over,  most  of  them  were  persons 
of  property.  Burlington  was  founded  and  became  the  principal 
town.  Here  the  land  office  for  all  West  Jersey  was  located,  and 
deeds  were  recorded. 

In  1696  an  agreement  was  made  between  Barclay  and  the 
proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  on  the  one  side,  and  Byllinge  and  the 
proprietors  of  West  Jersey  on  the  other,  for  running  the  partition 
line,  so  as  to  give  as  equal  a  division  of  the  Province  as  was  prac- 
ticable. A  straight  line  was  directed  to  be  surveyed  from  "Little 
Egg  Harbor,  to  the  most  northerly  branch  of  the  Delaware."  The 
line  was  extended  as  far  as  the  south  branch  of  the  Raritan.  at  a 
point  just  east  of  the  Old  York  Road.  This  line  was  run  bv 
Keith,  Surveyor  General  of  East  Jersey.  But  it  was  deemed  by 
the  West  Jersey  proprietors  to  be  too  far  west,  and  thereby 
encroaching  on  their  territory,  and  they  objected  to  its  continuance. 
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On  September  5th,  1688,  Governors  Coxe  and  Barclay,  representing 
each  side,  entered  into  an  agreement  for  terminating  all  differences, 
by  stipulating  that  this  line,  so  far  as  run,  should  be  the  bounds, 
and  directing  ihe  course  by  which  it  should  be  extended,  viz.  : — 
"  From  that  point  (where  it  touched  the  south  branch),  along  the 
back  of  the  adjoining  plantations,  until  it  touched  the  north  branch 
of  the  Karitan  at  the  falls  of  the  Allamitung  (now  the  Lamington 
Falls),  thence  running  up  that  stream  northward  to  its  rise  near 
Succasunny.  From  that  point,  a  short  straight  line  was  to  be  run 
to  touch  the  nearest  part  of  Passaic  river."  Such  a  line  would  pass 
about  five  miles  north  of  Morristown.  The  course  of  the  Passaic 
was  to  be  continued  as  far  as  the  Paquanick,  and  up  that  branch  to 
the  forty-first  degree  north  latitude;  and  from  that  point  in  "a 
straight  line  due  east  to  the  partition  point  on  Hudson  river, 
between  East  Jersey  and  New  York."1  This  line  gave  to  the 
northern  part  of  "West  Jersey,  the  present  counties  of  Warren 
Sussex,  all  of  Morris  north  of  Morristown,  and  those  portions  of 
Passaic  and  Bergen,  which  lie  north  of  forty-first  parallel.  Though, 
this  agreement  was  never  carried  into  effect,  this  division  line 
constituted  the  western  boundary  of  Hunterdon,  and  so  remained 
until  Morris  was  set  off  in  1738.  And  then  all  that  part  of  North 
Jersey,  down  as  far  as  Musconetcong,  was  erected  into  the  new 
county. 

The  territory  of  West  Jersey  was  divided  into  one  hundred 
shares  or  proprietaries.  These  were  again  divided  into  lots  of  one 
hundred  each;  the  inhabitants  of  which  elected  commissioners, 
who  were  empowered,  "  To  set  forth  and  divide  all  the  lands  of  the 
Province  as  were  taken  up,  or  by  themselves  shall  be  taken  up  and 
contracted  for  with  the  natives,  and  the  said  lands  to  divide  into 
one  hundred  parts,  as  occasion  shall  require."2  The  first  and 
second  division  extended  as  far  as  the  Assanpink  (Trenton). 

1  Smith's  History,  pp.  196-198. 

2  Chap.  I  of  Concessions  of  "The  Trustees."  Quoted  in  Gordon's  History  of 
New  Jersey,  p.  68. 
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At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  West  Jersey  is  said  to 
have  contained  8,000  inhabitants.1  These  people  began  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  upon  the  territory  to  the  north,  which  was  vet 
held  by  the  Indians.  So  that  the  proprietors  urged  the  Council  to 
grant  them  a  third  dividend,  or  taking  up  of  land.  In  compliance 
with  this  request  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  John 
Wills,  Wm.  Biddle,  Jr.,  and  John  Reading,  to  treat  with  the  natives. 
This  committee  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  June 
27th,  1703,  "That  they  had  made  a  full  agreement  with  Himhammoe, 
for  one  tract  of  land  adjoining  to  the  division  line  (i.  e.,  between 
East  and  West  Jersey)  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Raritan 
river.  *  *  *  And  also  with  Coponnockous  for  another  tract 
of  land,  lying  between  the  purchase  made  by  Adlord  Boude*  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  belonging  to  Himhammoe  fronting  on 
the  Delaware.3"  This  purchase  was  computed  to  contain  150,000 
acres,  and  the  cost,  with  other  incidental  charges,  was  estimated  at 
£700.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  5,000  acres  for  each  dividend  to  a 
proprietary.4  At  another  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  November 
2d,  1703,  the  same  committee  was  sent  to  those  Indians,  and 
particularly  to  Coponnockous,  to  have  the  tract  of  land  lately  pur- 
chased, "Marked  forth  and  get  them  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  same. 
*  *  *  And  that  they  go  to  Himhammoe's  wigwam  in  order  to 
treat  with  him,  and  to  see  the  bounds  of  the  land  lately  purchased 
of  him."  This  purchase  covered  the  old  Amwell  township,  or  the 
present  townships  of  Raritan,  Delaware,  East  and  West  Amwell. 

The  150,000  acres  were  divided  among  the  proprietors.  But  the 
tract  which  extended  north  from  the  Assanpmk  and  which  was 
within  the  original  township  of  Hopewell,  belonged  to  the  West 
Jersey   Society,   which   was    a    company    of  proprietors    living    in 

1  Gordon's  History,  p.  57. 

2  This  Boude  Tract  extended  southward  from  Lanibertville. 
s  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  95,  97. 

4  It  is  probable  that  tracts  of  land  had  been   bargained  for    previously,    by 

individuals  with  the  Indians. 
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England.  To  them  Daniel  Coxe  conveyed  this  tract  in  1691.  He 
obtained  the  title  to  it  in  1685.  He  owned  22  proprietary  shares. 
Among  the  first  who  took  up  land  out  of  this  tract  of  150,000 
acres,  was  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Field.1  He  had  3,000  acres 
fronting  on  the  river ;  the  southern  border  of  this  touched 
the  Society's  tract.  He  also  had  2,000  acres  near  Ringos. 
Robert  Dimsdale  had  extensive  tracts  beginning  about  Lambertville, 
and  embracing  Mt.  Airy.  John  Calow  owned  north  of  the  city  and 
fronting  on  the  river.  Wm.  Biddle  held  5,000  acres  immediately 
north  of  Calow,  fronting  on  the  river.  John  Reading  took  up  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prallsville  and  Barber's  Station.  He  also  owned 
land  about  Centre  Bridge  which  was  called  Reading's  Ferry  until 
1770,  when  it  went  by  the  name  of  Howell's  Ferry.2  Other  owners 
of  tracts  were  Gilbert  Wheeler,  Richard  Bull  and  John  Clarke. 
These  large  tracts  soon  passed  into  other  hands.  In  1705  John 
Holcombe  of  Arlington,  Pa.,  bought  lands  from  Wheeler  and  Bull, 
and  subsequently  he  made  purchases  out  of  the  Biddle  and  Calow 
tracts.  He  is  the  ancestor  or  the  Holcombe  families  in  Hunterdon 
county.  In  1709  Wm.  Biles  sold  to  Edward  Kemp,  of  Buck's 
county,  Pa.,  who  the  next  year  sold  200  acres  to  Ralph  Brock,  a 
millwright.  In  1716  Richard  Mew  sold  one  half  a  tract  to  John 
Mumford,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Joshua  Opdyke  purchased  several 
hundred  acres  of  the  heirs  of  Wm.  Biles.  He  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Hon.  George  Opdyke,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  New  York  city. 
In  1714  Wm.  Biles,  son  of  Wm.  Biles,  3r.,  who  was  then  deceased, 
sold  1,665  acres  to  Charles  Wolverton.  The  southwest  corner  of 
this  was  on  Reading's  line  ;  284  acres  of  this  was  sold  to  Geo.  Fox, 
who  came  from  England.  In  1729  this  was  conveyed  to  Thomas 
Canby  of  Buck's  county.  In  1735  he  sold  to  Henry  Coat,  and  in 
1741  he  to  Derrick  Hoagland.  Wm.  Rittenhouse  had  a  tract  of 
land  east  of  this.     Wm.  Biddle  also   sold    1,150  acres  in   1732  to 

1  See  subsequent  page. 

2  For  these  facts  about  Lambertville,  I  am  indebted  tu  manuscripts  of  P.   A. 
Studdiford,  D.  D.,  of  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
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Peter  Emley,  of  Mansfield,  now  Washington,  Warren  County.  He 
sold  to  Christopher  Cornelius  in  1750.  And  he  sold  to  Daniel 
Howell,  the  same  year,  400  acres.  This  was  the  Howell  from 
whom  the  ferry  took  its  name.  His  land  joined  Reading's  at  the 
river.  Howell  conveyed  a  part  of  this  in  1754  to  Francis  Tomlin. 
son.     In  1774  this  came  into  possession  of  General  Bray. 

Yet  further  up  the  Delaware,  adventurous  settlers  pressed,  select- 
ing tracts  in  Kingwood,  Franklin  and  Alexandria  townships 
checked  only  by  the  frowning  hills  of  the  Schooley's  range.  Among 
these,  we  know  of  Warford,  Bateman,  Ellis,  Gamer,  A.  Hunt,  Bes- 
son.  About  17201  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  Baptisttown, 
known  in  its  earliest  days  as  the  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church.  The 
Dalrymple  family,  numerous  in  Kingwood,  are  of  Scotch  origin. 
Their  ancestor  here,  selected  land  by  the  advice  of  James  Alex- 
ander, Surveyor  General  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  the  agent  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  to  whom  Robert  Barclay  sold  land  in  East  Jersey. 
Kingwood  became  more  especially  a  Quaker  settlement.  The  old 
records  of  the  Meeting  at  Quakertown  date  back  to  1744,  when  the 
first  monthly  meeting  was  held.  In  1767,  the  minutes  show  that 
they  were  busy  building  a  new  meeting  house  of  stone,  39x27. 
This  was  to  take  the  place  of  one  built  of  logs.2  This  would  indi- 
cate a  settlement  about  1725. 3  Among  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  as  living  in  that  neighborhood  are  King,  Wilson, 
Clifton,  Rockhill,  and  Stevenson.  They  all  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
lington Quarterly  Meeting.  Later  on,  Thomas  Robeson  settled  in 
that  locality,  the  ancestor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during 
President  Grant's  administration ;  also  Thomas  Schoolev  was 
another  settler,  who  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  on 
the  mountain,  which  is  called  after  him. 

1  So  it  has  been  stated.  But  I  regard  this  date  as  too  early  by  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

2  Kindly  furnished  by  A.  R.  Vail,  clerk  of  the  meeting. 

3  For  further  particulars  respecting  Kingwood  see  quotations  from  old  deeds. 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  "Traditions  of  our  Ancestors,"  published  m  the  Hun- 
terdon Republican,  Feb.  17  and  24,  May  5  and  12,  1870. 
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While  the  tide  of  immigration  was  setting  up  the  Delaware,  a 
similar  flow  advanced  along  the  Raritan.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Covenanters  drove  large  numbers  of  them,  in  1638  and  the  following 
years,  to  East  Jersey,  many  of  whom  settled  at  Plainfleld,  Scotch 
Plains  and  Westfield.  They  were  Presbyterians,  and  men  of 
virtue,  education  and  courage.  The  opposition  of  the  people  and 
the  proprietors  to  any  arbitrary  imposition  from  England,  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  allured  these  people  to  New  Jersey.  And, 
as  Bancroft  says,  they  gave  to  "  the  rising  commonwealth  a 
character,  which  a  century  and  a  half  has  not  effaced."  The 
Quakers  also  settled  among  them,  through  the  influence  of  Robert 
Barclay.  Some  of  these  settlers,  and  many  of  their  children  found 
their  way  to  the  richer  lands  of  Hunterdon. 

So  earty  as  1685,  Dutch  Huguenots  came  to  the  north  branch  of 
the  Raritan.  In  1699  the  Dutch  Church  of  Somerville  was  formed. 
Readington  township,  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south 
branches,  was  taken  up  by  four  proprietors.  George  Willocks  of 
Perth  Amboy,  owned  the  northeast,  i.  e.,  all  northward  of  Holland's 
Brook  and  eastward  of  the  White  House,  to  the  Lamington  river. 
John  Budd  and  James  Logan  held  the  portion  northwest  of  Willocks. 
Joseph  Kirkbride  had  the  southerly  part,  and  Colonel  Daniel  Coxe, 
of  Philadelphia,  he  southwest.  These  two  were  proprietors  of 
West  Jersey.  Their  lines  came  to  the  south  branch.  On  the  west 
of  that  stream  they  both  had  tracts ;  extending  to  Plemington1 
They  had  their  lands  surveyed  in  the  year  1712,  in  which  year 
Kirkbride  sold  five  hundred  acres  to  Emanuel  Van  Etta ;  having 
previously  disposed  of  two  hundred  acres,  west  of  Van  Etta's 
purchase,  to  Daniel  Seabring  and  Jerome  Van  Est.  This  tract 
extended  from  the  south  branch  to  the  road  now  leading  from 
Pleasant  run  to  Branchville.  On  this  tract,  near  Campbell's  Brook, 
was  an  Indian  village.  Other  settlers  from  1710  to  1720  were 
Stoll,  Lott,  Biggs,  Schomps,  Smith,  Van  Horn,  Wyckoff,  Cole, 
Klein,  Jennings,    Stevens,  Johnson,  Hoagland,    Fisher,    Probasco, 

1  See  subsequent  page. 
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Le  Queer,  Schenck,  Voorhees ;  some  of  whom  came  from  Long 
Island.  Frederick  Van  Fleet  came  from  Esopus,  New  York,  in 
1725,  and  bought  lands  of  Van  Etta.  He  shortly  after  became 
owner  of  many  acres  at  Van  Fleet's  corner.  His  son,  Thomas,  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  A.  V.  Van  Fleet,  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  State.  Lord  Niel  Campbell  had  obtained  a  deed 
for  land  at  the  forks  of  the  north  and  south  branches,  January  9th, 
1685.  John  Dobie,  John  Campbell,  John  Drummond  and  Andrew 
Hamilton  purchased  all  south  of  Holland's  Brook  and  west  of  the 
south  branch,  November  9th,  1685.  Campbell's  Brook  was  named 
afterthat  John  Campbell.1 

This  district,  lying  between  the  confluence  of  the  branches  of  the 
Raritan  and  the  Delaware  river,  soon  became  known ;  and  its 
natural  advantages  attracted  the  attention  of  both  the  Jerseys.  A 
tribe  of  Indians  living  near  the  site  of  Hartsville,  Pa.,  had  a  path  to 
and  across  the  Delaware  at  Lambertville,  and  thence  to  Newark,  by 
way  of  Mt.  Airy,  Ringos  and  Reaville.  The  "  Old  York  Road  " 
was  laid  on  the  bed  of  that  path,  or  rather  this  path  became  that 
road,  for  the  road  itself  was  never  surveyed.  In  a  deed  for  land  at 
Ringoes,  dated  August  25th,  1726,  this  is  described  as  "'The 
King's  Highway  that  is  called  the  York  Road."  Another  Indian 
came  in  from  the  north,  through  the  valley  at  Clarksville,  the 
gateway  for  all  their  tribes  who  threaded  their  way  down  the  great 
valley  of  the  Walkill,  or  crossed  over  from  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware.  This  Indian  highway  led  down  to  the 
wigwams  on  the  Assanpink.  These  roads  crossed  at  Ringos. 
This  whole  region  was  heavily  wooded  witn  oak,  hickory,  beach  and 
maple.  The  forests  abounded  with  game.  The  streams  were  alive 
with  fish,  and  the  most  delicious  shad  made  annual  visitations  along 
the  borders.  That  fish  was  caught  higher  up  than  Flemington, 
before  mill  dams  obstructed  the  branch.  The  hauls  of  then  in  the 
Delaware  have  been  enormous   within   the   memory   of  old  people. 


1  Historical  Appendix  to  the  Dedication  Sermon  of  the    Readimrton  Ghuroh, 
by  Rev.  John  Van  Liew.     Appendix  by  John  B    Thompsou. 
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Also  the  Indians  were  peaceable  and  friendly.  The  Raritan  was 
navigable  up  to  the  union  of  the  north  and  south  branches.  Long 
afterward,  much  of  the  heavy  produce  was  carried  to  market  on 
these  streams.  In  seasons  of  freshets  the  farmers  up  the  river 
conveyed  their  grain  to  New  Brunswick  in  flat  bottomed  boats, 
floating  them  down  and  pulling  them  back.  Old  persons  tell  us 
that  fifty  years  ago,  brooks  were  double  their  present  volume.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  East  and  West  Jersey  joined  hands  over 
Hunterdon  County,  and  that  their  children  were  attracted  away 
from  their  old  homesteads  at  an  early  day.  For  that  same  eager- 
ness to  occupy  the  frontier  and  push  farther  west,  which  has  been 
the  ruling  passion  for  the  last  half  century,  possessed  and  animated 
the  sons  of  the  settlers  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  addition,  the  political  institutions  were  so  liberal  in  their 
character,  that  those  who  appreciated  civil  and  religious  liberty 
were  attracted.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  no  county  in  the 
State  had  so  mixed  a  population,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  Huguenots, 
Hollands,  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  native  Americans. 

The  Coxe  estate  extended  to  the  present  village  of  Clinton,  and 
joined  the  Kirkbride  tract,  the  two  covering  an  area  of  four  miles. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
county  was  Philip  G-randin.  His  father  emigrated  from  Prance,  and 
settled  in  Monmouth  County.  Philip  and  his  brother  John  bought 
one  thousand  acres  on  the  south  branch,  including  Hampton.  He 
built  a  grist  mill  and  a  fulling  mill.  Afterward  this  was  called 
Johnston's  Mills.  It  was  in  a  ruined  condition  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Cloth  was  made  there  for  all  this  region.  He  was  the  grand 
father  of  Dr.  John  Grandin,  who  was  the  most  noted  physician  of 
the  county  in  his  day.1 

On  the  present  site  of  Clinton  were  early  located  mills,  called 
Hunt's  mills.  During  the  revolution  large  quantities  of  flour  were 
ground   in  them.     Among  the  early  settlers   were  James  Wilson, 

1  For  further,  see  History  of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  Hunterdon,  by 
John  Blaue,  M.  D.,  and  Hunterdon  County  Republic,  March  31st,  1810. 
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Hope,  Foster,  Apgar,  Bonnell.  The  most  distinguished  was  Judge 
Johnston,  who  came  about  1740.  Ho  owned  a  tract  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres.  His  house  was  the  most  stately 
mansion  in  the  northern  part  of  West  Jersey.  Being  chief 
magistrate  for  this  section  of  the  county,  on  Monday  of  each  week 
court  was  held  in  his  broad  hall.  His  house  became  the  resort  of 
culture  and  talent;  and  his  daughter,  who  afterward  married 
Charles  Stewart,  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  read  woman  in  the 
province. 

A  tract  of  five  thousand  and  eighty-eight  acres,  from  Asbury  to 
Hampton  Junction,  was  purchased  by  John  Bowlby  about  1740. 
When  he  was  running  the  boundaries  of  this  land,  Col.  Daniel  Coxe 
(who  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  proprietor,  deceased  about  1739), 
was  lying  out  a  tract  to  the  east  of  him.  There  was  a  great  strife, 
who  should  get  his  survey  first  on  record,  so  as  to  secure  as  much 
of  the  Musconetcong  Creek  a^  possible.  Bowlby  was  successful. 
John  W.  Bray,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  connec- 
tion with  A.  Taylor,  commenced  improving  Clinton  about  the  time 
that  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York  died  ;  and  they  named  the  place 
after  him. 

Returning  now  toward  the  north  branch,  from  a  deed  in  the 
possession  of  A.  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Flemington,  it  appears  that 
about  the  year  1711,  the  West  Jersey  Society  had  surveyed  for 
them  a  section  known  as  "  The  Society's  Great  Tract."  Of  this, 
James  Alexander  purchased  ten  thousand  acres  in  1744,  taking  in 
the  whole  of  the  Round  Valley  and  surrounding  mountains,  and  all 
the  land  from  Bray's  Hill  on  the  west  nearly  to  the  White  EJouse, 
and  reaching  north  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  north  of  Lambert ville. 
The  Lebanon  part  contained  two  thousand  acres,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Anthony  White  by  Alexander's  heirs,  September  7th, 
1782.  This,  however,  had  been  held  in  trust  by  Alexander  sinoe 
1755.  These  heirs  were  his  son  William  Lord  Stirling,  and  the 
wives  of  Peter  Van  Brug  Livingston,  (whose  sister  Stirling  had 
married),  Walter  Rutherfurd,  John  Stevens,  and  Susanna  Alex 
4 
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ander,  who  afterwards  married  Col.  Reid.  Walter  Rutherfurd  was 
the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Sussex  County.  Livingston 
was  a  son  of  Philip  Livingston  of  Livingston  Manor,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  a  brother  of  Governor  Livingston.  All  these  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Lord  Stirling1  was 
the  Colonel  of  the  First  Battalion  formed  in  New  Jersey,  November 
7th,  1775.  The  next  March  (11th),  he  was  made  Brigadier- General 
of  the  Continental  army;  Major- General,  February  19th,  1777. 
He  twice  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  January  29th,  1776, 
and  September  24th,  '-17 79.  He  died  of  gout  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
January  15th,  1783,  while  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  contributed 
largely  of  his  money  for  the  service  of  his  country.  The  sisters 
found  the  old  mansion  a  safe  retreat,  when  their  own  houses  were 
no  longer  protected  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  John 
Stevens  settled  in  Round  Valley.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Edward,  John,  and  Robert  Livingston  Stevens,  who  became  the 
pioneers  in  the  railroad  and  steamboat  enterprises  of  our  State. 
Robert  when  only  twenty  years  old,  took  the  Phoenix,  a  steamboat 
built  by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  first  ever  constructed,  from  New 
York  around  to  Philadelphia,  by  sea,  which  is  indisputably  the 
first  instance  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  This  was  in  1808. 
Tradition  says  that  Livingston,  the  associate  of  Robert  Fulton,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Round  Valley. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  White  House 
was  Baltes  Pickel,  who  bought  one  thousand  acres  from  the  Budd 
and  Logan  tract,  at  the  foot  of  Cushetunk  Mt.,  now  Pickles  Mt. 
Abram  Van  Horn  came  from  Monmouth  to  White  House  about 
1749,  he  took  up  four  hundred  acres,  south  of  the  railroad  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  along  the  turnpike.  On  the  stream  he 
built  a  mill.  When  Washington's  army  lay  at  Morristown,  he  was 
appointed  forage  master.  In  his  mill  he  ground  flour  for  the  army 
and  hauled  it  over.     His  barn  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  forage. 

1  See  life  of  Stirling,  published  by  IS.  J.  Historical  Society. 
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In  this  barn,  a  company  of  Hessians,  taken  prisoners  at  Trenton, 
were  lodged  and  fed,  while  on  their  way  to  Easton,  Pa.  This  same 
barn  afterwards  was  used  as  a  house  of  worship  for  fifteen  years,  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Reformed  Church.1 

The  settlement  of  Lebanon,  at  one  time  called  Jacksonville,  and 
G-ermantown,  is  connected  with  the  settlement  of  German  Valley. 
In  1707  a  number  of  German  Reformed  people,  who  had  been 
driven  by  persecution  to  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  thence  had  gone  to 
Holland,  embarked  for  New  York.  But  adverse  winds  carried 
their  ship  into  Delaware  Bay.  Determined,  however,  to  go  to  the 
place  for  which  they  set  out,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  they 
started  from  Philadelphia  and  went  up  to  New  Hope  ;  there  crossing 
the  river  they  took  the  Old  York  Road.  Precisely  where  this 
band  came  to  the  mountainous  region  is  not  known.  But  their 
vision  was  charmed  with  the  tempting  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
streams.  They  found  this  whole  region  astir  with  pioneers,  who 
were  prospecting  and  settling.  Abandoning  therefore  their  original 
intention,  they  resolved  to  establish  themselves  on  the  good  land 
around  them.  From  them  and  their  descendants,  Germantown  and 
German  Valley  derived  their  names.  The  names  of  these  pioneers 
are  yet  found  on  the  church  record  of  Lebanon.  Probably  at  New 
Germantown  a  few  English  people  had  already  settled,  and  this 
was  the  first  point  occupied  in  Tewksbury  township.  Among 
these  names  are  Johnson,  Thompson,  Cole,  Plat,  Ireland,  Carlisle 
and  Smith.  Smith  was  a  large  land  owner,  and  ambitious  of 
founding  a  town.  The  first  street  was  called  Smith's  lane,  and  the 
first  name  by  which  the  settlement  was  known  was  Smithfield. 
About  1753  the  village  began  to  be  called  New  Germantown.  All 
the  land  which  Smith  sold  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  least's, 
running  for  one  hundred  years.  Most  of  the  land  in  and  around 
the  village,  was  bequeathed  to  Zion's  Church,    and  was  rented  to 


^n  White  House,  see  an  article  by  Rev.  William  Bailey,  iu  "  Our  Borne,"  ■ 
magazine  published  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  in  1873. 
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tenants  on  long  leases.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  bought  in, 
fifty  years  ago.  This  is  now  a  Lutheran  Society,  but  the  probability 
is  that  a  religious  organization  of  the  Church  of  England  preceded 
this,  and  at  an  early  date,  probably  under  Lord  Cornbury.  For  in 
1749  an  instrument  conveys  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  the  church 
building  then  erected,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Society  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  three  years.  But  the  Germans  who 
came  in  before  the  Kevolution  predominated.  Among  these  were 
Jacob  Kline,  Mellick,  one  of  whose  sons  went  to  New  York, 
became  a  merchant  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Chemical 
Bank ;  Honeyman,  John  Bergen,  George  Wilcox,  Adam  Ten  Byck 
who  owned  a  large  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.1 
Frederic  Bartles  was  another,  who  was  in  the  cavalry  of  Frederic 
the  Great.  He  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  escaped  to 
Amsterdam.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  London.  He  came  over 
to  Philadelphia  and  then  to  New  German  town.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Charles  Bartles,  Esq.,  of  Flemington. 

North  of  the  village,  a  large  tract  was  owned  by  James  Parker 
of  A.mboy,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersejr.  The  land  on 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fairmount  stands,  was  given  by 
him  before  1760,  at  which  date  a  church  edifice  was  on  the  ground. 
The  place  was  originally  called  Parkersville.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  settlers  came  about  1740.  For  Michael  Schlatter  speaks 
of  preaching  in  the  church  of  Fox  Hill  in  1747.  The  hill  was  then 
called  Foxenburg,  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fox,  who  was  a  very 
enterprising  farmer,  and  introduced  a  new  and  superior  kind  of 
wheat.  People  came  from  a  great  distance  to  buy  this  wheat  for 
seed.  In  1768  the  churches  of  Fox  Hill  and  German  Valley,  with 
those  of  Rockaway  and  Alexandria,  were  united  under  one  charge. 
In  1782  Casper  Wack  was  settled  over  Lebanon,  German  Valley, 
Fox  Hill  and  Ringos,2 


1  An  Article  in  "Our  Home,"  New  Germantown,  March,  1873. 

'z  History  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Fairmount,  by  Rev.  fm.  0.  Ruston,  1876. 
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As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  on 
the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  county,  very  soon  land  was 
taken  up  along  the  great  Indian  paths  already  described,  especially 
on  the  Old  York  road.  From  parchment  deeds  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  Laning  of  Pennington,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1702,  Benjamin  Field,  one  of  the  proprietors  living  in  Burlington, 
agreed  to  sell  to  Nathan  Allen,  of  Allentown,  1,650  acres,  com- 
prising the  land  in  and  around  Eingos.  Field  seems  to  have  died 
suddenly  before  this  was  consummated,  making  his  wife,  Experience, 
his  sole  executrix,  by  a  will  dated  13th  May,  1702.  She  conveyed 
this  tract  to  Allen,  by  deed  dated  May  29th,  1702.  This,  which 
seems  to  have  been  before  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  the 
Council,  was  probably  allotted  to  Field's  estate  at  the  time  of  the 
dividend  in  1703.  By  a  deed  bearing  date  6th  December,  1721, 
Allen  conveyed  to  Rudolph  Harley,  of  Somerset  county,  for  £75 
New  York  money,  176  acres.  The  deed  conveys  all  the  minerals 
mines,  fishing,  hunting  and  woods  on  the  tract.  Harley  removed 
from  Somerset  and  settled  here.  On  August  25th,  1726,  he  sold 
25  acres  of  his  tract  to  Theophilus  Ketcham,  innholder,  for  £15 
English.1  May  22d,  1720,  Allen  conveyed  150  acres  to  Philip 
Peter.  This  whole  tract  of  Allen's  in  a  few  years  was  divided  into 
small  portions.  For,  by  a  release  executed  June  26th,  1758,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  are  enumerated  as  being  possessed  of  parts  of  the 
original  tract.  Ichabod  Leigh,  118  acres,  Henry  Landis,  80,  Wdi. 
Schenck,  280,  Jacob  Sutphin,  150,  Tunis  Hoppock,  100,  Jacob 
Moore,  138,  Obadiah  Howsell,  8,  Justus  Ransel,  30,  Rudolph  liar- 
ley,  142,  John  Howsell,  3,  Gershom  Mott,  2,  Philip  Ringo,  40 
James    Baird,    18,    Anna  Lequear,    80,    G-eorge    Thompson,    100, 

Jeremiah  Trout,  3, Barrack,    100,    George   Trout.    17,    John 

Hoagland,  200,  Derrick  Hoagland,  180,  John  Williamson,  180.  In 
1724  Francis  Moore,  of  Amwell,  bought  100  acres  from  Allen,  which 
afterward  he  conveyed  to  John  Dagworthy,  of  Trenton.  Dagworthv 

1  To  me  the  evidence  favors  the  supposition  that  he  kept  the  tirst  tavern,  ami 
not  Bingo,  as  has  generally  been  held. 
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sold,  on  August  6th,  1736,  to  Philip  Ringo,  innholder,  five  acres  for 
£30.  On  this  plot  the  present  tavern  stands.  On  April  18th, 
1744,  he  Jet  him  have  eight  acres  more  for  £50  of  the  Province. 
Tradition  declares  that  a  log  cabin  was  kept  here,  which  became  a 
famous  stopping  place  known  as  Ringo's  Old  Tavern.  The  son  and 
the  grandson,  John,  continued  the  business  until  his  death  in  1781? 
when  the  property  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Robeson.  For  many 
years  Ringos  was  the  most  important  village  in  the  whole  Amwell 
valley.  A  store  was  kept  here  to  which  the  Indians  resorted  from 
as  far  as  Somerville.  Here  public  meetings  were  held  to  petition 
the  king  for  the  removal  of  grievances.  Later  on,  celebrations  for 
the  whole  county  centered  at  this  point.  It  was  also  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  Henry  Landis  who  came  in  1737,  carried  on  the 
saddlery  business,  in  which  he  secured  a  reputation  that  extended 
from  Trenton  to  Sussex.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  business  he 
made  money,  and  became  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 
In  the  old  stone  house  which  he  built  and  which  is  now  standing,  it 
is  said  that  Lafayette  was  confined  by  sickness  for  more  than  a  week; 
and  that  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Gershom  Craven,  who  practiced 
more  than  forty  years  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

Land  was  loosely  surveyed.  John  Dagworthy,  of  Trenton,  so 
states  one  of  the  deeds  already  referred  to,  bought  100  acres.  He 
sold  several  portions  of  it,  and  then  suspected  that  his  original 
purchase  was  larger  than  was  stated  ;  so  he  obtained  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Proprietors  of  West  Jersey  a  warrant  of  resurvey,  which 
was  done  by  order  of  the  Surveyor-G-eneral,  dated  Nov.  10th,  1753. 
It  was  found  to  contain  seventeen  acres  overplus.  To  secure  him- 
self he  purchased  the  right  to  this  overplus,  as  unappropriated  lands, 
from  John  Reading. 

So  early  as  1725  an  Episcopal  church  was  in  existence  at  Ringos. 
It  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  located  just  beyond  the  railroad 
station.  It  was  organized  under  a  charter  from  the  crown,  by  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  G-ospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.     Several  of  these  were  established  about  this  time 
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in  the  Province,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Anne,  who  instructed 
Lord  Cornbury  to  see  that  new  churches  were  erected  as  need 
required.1  Boss  settled  east  of  Ringos,  and  Howsel  west  by  1725, 
Schenckin  1726.  Other  settlers  were  Jacob  Fisher,  Lummix,  who 
donated  the  burial  ground  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  Stevenson,  Suy- 
dam,  Dilts,  Shepherd,  Larison,  Wurts.  Peter  Young  settled  at 
Wurtsville  in  1726. 

The  colony  of  Germans  who  passed  over  the  York  Road  in  1707 
was  the  beginning  of  a  large  and  continued  migration.  Some  settled 
at  Mt.  Airy  and  around  Ringos,  others  near  Round  Valley,  some 
at  length  pressed  over  to  Stillwater  and  Newton  in  Sussex  county. 
By  the  year  1747  a  German  Reformed  .congregation  was  worship- 
ping in  a  log  church  which  stood  in  the  old  grave  yard  at  Larison's 
Corner,  a  mile  from  Ringos.  The  first  pastor  was  John  Conrad 
Wurts,  who  for  ten  years,  until  1751,  had  charge  of  that  and  the 
churches  of  Lebanon,  German  Valley  and  Fox  Hill.  He  was 
probably  the  ancester  of  Alexander  Wurts,  Esq.,  of  Flemington. 
One  of  the  first  and  prominent  men  connected  with  that  church  was 
Adam  Bellis,  who  came  from  Holland  about  1740,  and  bought  250 
acres  two  miles  south  of  Flemington,  next  to  the  Kuhls.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Stevenson  tract  of  1,400  acres.  His  descend- 
ants are  yet  numerous  in  and  around  Flemington.  The  mill  which 
stands  on  the  stream,  near  Copper  Hill,  was  built  at  an  early  date  by 
Cornelius  Stout.     The  second  mill  was  built  in  1812. 

At  Flemingtun  the  tracts  of  three  proprietors  touched.  IVnn 
had  one  of  5,000  acres,  and  Daniel  Coxe  one  of  4,170,  which  were 
surveyed  by  John  Reading  in  1712.  The  dividing  line  ran  from 
east  to  west,  by  the  lamp  post  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
A  high  stone  just  over  the  brook  east  of  the  South  Branch  Railroad 
is  where  this  line  touched  the  stream.  South  of  this  line  belonged 
to  Penn ;  north  of  it  to  Coxe.  Coxe's  was  commonly  called  the 
Mt.  Carmel  tract,  and  the  high  hill  on  the  top  of  which  is  Cherry- 


1  Smith's  N.  J.,  pp.  252-3. 
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ville  still  bears  the  name  of  Coxe's  Hill.  On  March  24th,  1712, 
Joseph  Kirkbride  bought  a  quarter  section  or  1,250  acres  from  John 
Budd,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Budd  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
taken  up  as  Budd's  dividend  of  one  quarter  of  a  propriety,  which  he 
purchased  of  Edward  Byllinge,  March,  1676.  On  the  same  date 
(1712),  Kirkbride  also  bought  1,250  acres  adjacent  to  this,  belonging 
to  Wm.  Biddle  of  Mt.  Hope,  Burlington  county,  which  was  his 
dividend  of  a  part  of  a  propriety  purchased  of  Byllinge  in  January, 
1676.  These  two  tracts,  together  2,500  acres,  lay  next  to  Penn's-, 
and  extended  west  and  northwest  along  John  Reading's  and  Ed- 
ward Rockhill's  lines ;  eastward  and  north  eastward  to  the  South 
Branch  and,  on^the  southerly  side,  John  Kays  had  a  tract  bordering 
on  Kirkbride's,  and  reaching  to  the  Stevenson  tract  and  John  Woll- 
man's.  November  12th,  1737,  this  tract  was  sold  to  Benjamin 
Stout  for  £90.  Stout  seems  already  to  have  occupied  89-J-  acres  of 
this  tract.  His  deed  speaks  of  the  tract  bordering  at  one  part  on 
unappropriated  land.1  Prom  other  old  deeds  it  appears  that  settlers 
did  not  occupy  land  in  Flemington  earlier  than  1731.2  In  that  year 
Coxe  sold  to  Wm.  Johnson  210  acres.  He  came  from  Ireland. 
His  son  Samuel  was  a  distinguished  teacher  and  mathematician. 
His  son,  Thomas  Potts,  was  an  eloquent  and  learned  lawyer  of  New 
Jersey.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Stockton.  His  portrait 
may  now  be  seen  over  the  judge's  chair  in  the  court  room  at  Flem- 
ington. Other  settlers,  in  and  around  the  village,  were  Johannes 
Bursenbergh,  Philip  Ka'se,  Robert  Burgess,  Wm.  Norcross,  John 
Hairling,  Geo.  Alexander,  Joseph  Smith,  James  Farrar,  Thos. 
Hunt,  Dr.  George  Creed.  Of  Dr.  Creed  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  was  practicing  at  Flemington  in  1765.  The  early  settlers 
were  German,  Irish  and  English.  In  1756  Samuel  Fleming  pur- 
chased land.  The  old  house  where  he  lived  and  which  was  the 
first  built  in  the  village  is   yet  standing.     Samuel  Southard  owned 

1  In  1736  a  tavern  was  built  at  Cherry  ville,  which  last  year  yielded  to  the 
elements  and  fell. 
a  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  old  deeds  held  by  Aaron  Griggs. 


; 
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and  occupied  it  while  he  resided  in  Flemington,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1814,  at  which  time  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Bible  Society.  Fleming  kept  a  tavern  in  this 
house,  and  as  other  houses  were  built  the  settlement  which  grew  up 
was  called  Flemings — so  it  is  named  on  the  old  maps — and  finally, 
Flemington.1 

Fleming  brought  with  him  from  Ireland  a  boy,  Thomas  Lowry, 
who  afterwards  married  his  daughter  Esther.  Lowry  became  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  village,  and  acquired  much  property. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  1765,  which 
was  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Amwell  township.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  sagacious  man,  who  generally  succeeded  in  his  under- 
takings. He  was  a  member  from  Hunterdon  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  1775.  After  the  war,  for  several  years,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  Pie  bought  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  taking 
in  nearly  all  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  where  Frenchtown  is 
situated.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  the  same  extent  at  Milford. 
This  was  probably  before  the  revolution.  The  Frenchtown  tract  he 
sold  to  Provost  for  £8,000.  Lowry  then  commenced  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Milford  property,  and  put  up  the  old  red  mill  and  the 
sawmill  at  the  river.  These  were  completed  by  1800.  The  place 
was  first  called  Lowrytown.  Before  the  bridge  was  built  across  the 
Delaware  there  was  a  ferry  above  the  mill,  and  hence  the  name 
Mill-ford.  Lowry  was  the  founder  of  Frenchtown,  where  he 
built  a  house  and  mill,  and  resided  until  his  death  in  1809.  He 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Kingwood  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Dr.  Wm.  McGill,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian in  that  part  of  the  county.  Lowry  and  his  wife  were  very 
active  patriots  during  the  revolution.  At  the  first  call  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  being  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Third  Regi- 

1  For  further  information  about  the  settlement  and   history    o(    Flemington, 
see  Discourse  by  Rev.  Gr.  S.  Mott,  1876. 
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ment  in  Hunterdon  County,  June,  1776,  of  which  he  afterward  be- 
came Colonel. 

The  territory  extending  from  Three  Bridges,  on  the  south  branch, 
along  the  Old  York  Road  to  Ringos,  was  settled  at  an  early  day  ; 
for  in  1738  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  First  Amwell,  near 
Reaville,  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick.  Some  circumstances  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a 
congregation  existed  by  1730.  Whiteheld  preached  there  in  1739, 
and  says  in  his  diary,  "  Some  thousands  of  people  had  gathered 
here  by  noon,  expecting  me."  This  was  the  only  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  Amwell  Valley,  from  the  branch  to  the  Delaware. 
In  1753  a  parsonage  was  purchased,  and  the  following  names 
appear  on  the  subscription  list:  John  Smith,  Jacob  Sutphin,  Benja- 
min Howell,  John  Steel,  Jacob  Mattison,  Eliab  Byram  (the  pastor), 
Garret  Schenck,  Abraham  Prall,  Peter  Prall,  Daniel  Larew,  Thomas 
Hardin,  Benjamin  Johnson,  David  Barham,  John  Reading  (Gov.), 
John  Reading,  Jr.,  Jacob  Gray,  Daniel  Reading,  Martin  Ryerson 
(great-grandfather  of  the  late  Hon.  Martin  Ryerson  of  Newton, 
N.  J.),  Daniel  Griggs,  George  Reading,  James  Stout,  Richard 
Philips,  John  Anderson,  William  Anderson,  Samuel  Carman, 
Samuel  Furman,  Thomas  Hunt,  Jonathan  Hill,  Samuel  Fleming, 
Richard  Reading,  Joseph  Reading,  Samuel  Hill,  Derrick  Sutphen, 
John  Cox,  John  Francis,  William  Davison,  John  Wood,  Henry 
Dildine.  Nathaniel  Bogert,  Abram  Larew. 

In  the  year  1754,  the  population  had  so  increased,  that  Presby- 
tery was  petitioned,  "  by  the  people  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  to 
give  them  the  privilege  of  building  a  meeting-house  of  their  own." 
This  was  granted,  and  the  church  at  Mt.  Airy  was  erected.  The 
frame  of  this  remained  until  1874,  when  a  new  building  was  put 
up. 

In  1732  John  Emanuel  Coryell  came  to  Lambertville.  The 
family  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
settled  near  Plainfield.  John  purchased  a  tract  of  two  hundred 
acres.  In  this  was  the  ferry  lot,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent, 
January    7th,    1733.     In   this   patent  the   ferry  is  mentioned    as 
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formerly  known  as  Coat's  Ferry.  It  was  more  generally  called 
Wells'  Ferry,  down  to  the  year  1770.  It  was  so  named  because  it 
was  leased  to  John  Wells  in  1719.  Whether  he  and  Coryell  were 
rival  ferrymen,  or  had  a  joint  interest,  is  not  known.  Wells  bought 
a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  in  1734,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side, 
near  the  ferry ;  and  from  him  the  rapids  below  Lambertville  obtain 
their  name,  "  Wells'  Falls."  Four  brothers,  Lambert,  came  to 
New  Jersey  between  1735  and  1746.  Two  or  these,  Gershom  and 
John,  settled  about  three  miles  from  Lambertville,  having  bought 
tracts  of  land  near  each  other.  John  a  son  of  Gershom,  born  1846, 
became  a  prominent  man.  He  was  intelligent,  sagacious  and 
energetic.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council. 
From  1795  to  1800  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  From 
1800  to  1802  he  was  President.  In  1802  and  1803,  he  was  acting 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  From  1805  to  1809  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  From  1709  to 
1715  he  represented  this  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  From 
him  the  town  took  its  name.  His  cousin  Gershom,  a  son  of 
John,  was  an  active  patriot.  He  sent  two  substitutes  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  He  aided  the  American  troops  in  crossing  the 
river  at  Lambertville ;  and  when  the  army  laid  at  Morristown  lie 
had  barrels  made  and  carried  them  thither.1 

At  an  early  day,  Allen  and  Turner,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  from 
the  proprietors  ten  thousand  acres  north  and  west  of  Clinton.  The 
tract  extended  from  VanSyckle's  to  German  Valley,  including 
High  Bridge  and  Clarkesville.  Furnaces  were  in  operation  at 
Exton's,  near  the  High  Bridge;  these  were  the  most  extensive. 
Another  was  west  of  VanSyckle's.  The  Cokesburg  furnace  was 
built  in  1754,  as  appears  by  a  stone  upon  the  wall  of  a  part  of  the 
old  building  at  that  place.  There  was  also  the  Hackelbarney  Forge 
near  the  falls  of  Lamington.     These  mines  were  discovered   very 


1  For  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Studdiford  of  Lambertville,  who 
permitted  me  to  peruse  his  History  of  Lambertville,  now  in  manuscript. 
but  to  be  published.     It  will  be  a  valuable  local  history. 
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early  in  the  last  century.  This  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  remote 
part  of  the  country,  and  probably  secured  for  it  gentlemen  like 
Johnston,  Stewart  and  Gran  din,  whose  families  became  noted  for 
education,  refinement  and  that  generous  and  charming  hospitality 
which  wealth  and  culture  can  furnish.  Their  mansions  still  tell 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  past.  These  mines  also  determined  the 
character  of  a  large  class  of  settlers,  who  were  hands  employed 
about  the  furnaces  and  forges,  many  of  whom,  as  their  names 
Wicate,  were  Welsh.  Germans  and  Irish.  In  1762  Col.  Hackett 
was  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  bookkeeper.  In  1775  the 
superintendent  died,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  in  his  place.  He 
remained  all  through  the  Revolution.  At  this  furnace  balls  were 
cast  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Some  of  the  old  moulds  have  been 
dug  up  within  a  few  years.  After  the  war  the  large  tract  was 
sold,  probably  as  confiscated  property,1  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  the  land.  He  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  selecting  such  a  portion  as  he  desired  to  buy.  He 
chose  that  around  the  forge.  The  surveyor  asked  him  if  he  should 
include  the  mines.  Mr.  Taylor  replied  he  did  not  care  whether  he 
had  them.  They  were,  however,  included  in  the  survey,  and  the 
price  paid  was  £800  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres.2  This 
shows  that  little  value  was  attached  to  the  mines.  They  were  not 
worked  again  until  the  Central  Railroad  enabled  the  owners  to 
secure  coal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  settlement  of  the 
county,  we  must  now  turn  to  other  portions  of  its  history.  In 
March,  1713,  all  the  territory  of  "West  Jersey,  north  of  the  Assan- 
pink,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Hunterdon.  This  was 
granted  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who  stated  in  their 
petition,  that  "their  frequent  attending  the  several  Courts  of  Bur- 
lington, being  at  a   very  great  distance  from  their  habitations,  has 


1  See  subsequent  page. 

2  For  further;  Hunterdon  Republic,  January  20th,  1810, 
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been  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  as- well  as  chargeable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  upper  parts  of  the  said  division."  And  yet 
it  seems  that  most  of  the  business  continued  to  be  done  at  Burling- 
ton. So  late  as  1726,  Trenton,  which  was  the  County  seat,  "had 
hardly  more  than  one  house."  In  1748  it  had  only  a  hundred.1  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Brigadier-General  Hunter,  who  at 
that  time  was  Governor  General  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  June  14th,  1710. 
Gordon  in  his  history  of  New  Jersey,  says  he  "  Was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  when  a  boy,  was  put  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary. 
But  he  deserted  his  master  and  entered  the  army ;  and  being  a  man  of 
wit  and  personal  beauty,  acquired  the  affections  of  Lady  Hay,  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  He  had  been  nominated  in  the  year  1707 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  under  George,  Karl  of  Orkney  ; 
but  having  been  captured  by  the  French,  in  his  voyage  to  that 
colony,  was  carried  into  France.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
merit,  since  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Swift,  Addison  and  others, 
distinguished  for  sense  and  learning.  He  mingled  freely  with  the 
world,  and  was  somewhat  tainted  by  its  follies ;  had  engaging 
manners,  blended,  perhaps,  not  unhappily  for  his  success  in  the 
Province,  with  a  dash  of  original  vulgarity.  His  administration, 
of  ten  years'  duration,  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  harmony."  I  [e 
was  the  most  popular  Governor  the  Crown  had  appointed,  and 
hence  the  respect  shown  him,  in  calling  by  his  name  the  only 
county  formed  during  his  administration.  By  1722  the  county  had 
grown  to  five  townships,  of  which  only  one,  Amwell,  was  north  of 
the  Sourland  range  and  within  the  present  bounds  of  the  county. 
In  1726  the  population  was  3,236. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  this  State  when  it  was  discovered, 
belonged  to  the  Delawares,  who  were  a  part  of  the  great  Leni 
Lenape  family,  whose  different  branches  roamed  the  country  oast  o( 
the  Alleghenies.  They  occupied  the  territory  which  extended  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  and  beyond  the  Potomac.     These  Del  a  wares 

1  Gordon's  Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,  253. 
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had  divided  themselves  into  three  tribes,  two  of  these  calling  them- 
selves Menamis  and  Unalachtgo,  or  the  Turtle  and  the  Turkey,  had 
settled  on  those  lands  which  lay  between  the  coast  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  third  tribe,  the  Wolf,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the 
Minsi,  orMonseys,  possessed  the  mountains  and  the  land  beyond. 
They  extended  their  settlements  from  the  Minisink,  a  place  where 
they  held  their  councils,  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  beyond  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  south-west.  They  were  a  very  war-like  race, 
as  their  name  indicated.  Their  southern  boundary,  in  this  direction, 
was  that  range  of  hills  which  stretches  along  the  upper  line  of 
Hunterdon  and  the  branches  of  the  Raritan.  Thus  the  coast-tribes 
and  the  mountaineers  came  together  in  this  county.  Many  families 
of  these  chose  to  live  by  themselves,  fixing  their  abode  in  villages, 
and  taking  a  name  from  their  location.  Each  of  these  had  a  chief, 
who,  however,  was  in  a  measure  subordinate  to  a  head  chief.1  A 
family  was  situated  on  the  Neshanic,  called  the  Neshanic  Indians. 
There  was  another  settlement  a  mile  from  Flemington,  on  a  brook 
called  the  Minisi.  One  was  near  the  Branch  at  Three  Bridges.  There 
they  had  a  burying  ground.  Another,  one  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west from  Ringos,  along  a  creek  on  Jacob  Thatcher's  farm.  Traces 
of  their  village  can  yet  be  seen  there.  Yet  another  was  near  Mt. 
Airy  station  on  the  Alexsocken.  There  was  quite  a  large  settle- 
ment of  them  at  Rocktown.  Indeed,  the  Amwell  Valley  was 
populated  with  them.  As  already  stated,  in  1703  the  proprietors 
purchased  of  Heinhammoo,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Hunterdon,  lying 
west  of  the  south  branch,  and  they  also  bought  the  title  to  all  other 
lands  of  the  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  have  any  right  to 
them.  These  seem  to  have  been  contented,  and  lived  in  their 
villages  on  the  mostly  friendly  terms  with  the  whites.  But  the 
game  diminished  as  the  country  was  settled,  so  that  the  Indians 
were  constrained  to  resort  to  trade,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     They  made  wooden  ladles,  bowls,  trays,  etc..  which 

»  Heckewelder's  Indian  Nations.     Memoirs   of  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vol.  12   pp.  48-52. 
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they  exchanged  for  butter,  milk,  chickens  and  meat.  They  soon 
acquired  a  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  when  under  their 
influence,  would  quarrel  and  fight  in  a  terrible  manner.  This 
became  so  great  an  evil,  that  the  Legislature  in  1757,  laid  a  penalty 
upon  persons  selling  strong  drink  to  the  Indians,  so  as  to  intoxicate 
them,  and  declaring  all  Indian  sales  and  pawns  for  drink  void. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  the  Summer  of  1775> 
produced  great  consternation  throughout  all  the  colonies,  and  led  to 
disastrous  consequences.  A  hatred  of  the  whites  had  for  years 
been  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  who  saw  themselves 
becoming  more  and  more  helpless,  under  the  steadily  increasing 
encroachments  of  the  settlers.  The  wrongs  which  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  by  designing  men,  aggravated  their  dislike.  So  that  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  French,  and  the  Indians  already  leagued 
with  them  in  hostilities,  to  persuade  those  tribes  which  had 
remained  nominally  at  peace  with  the  inhabitants,  to  join  them  in 
a  general  uprising  and  onslaught  upon  the  settlers.  The  Shawnees 
and  Delawares  were  drawn  into  this  defection  also  ;  bands  of  Indians 
joined  them,  many  going  from  the  Pines  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  under 
this  impulse.  Numbers  who  had  roamed  around  the  country, 
much  like  the  tramps  of  to-day,  went  off  to  join  the  Indian  troops 
and  never  returned.  The  people  of  this  section  and  to  the  north, 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things. 

The  first  inroads  of  the  savages  were  down  the  Susquehanna, 
through  Berks  and  Northampton  Counties,  across  the  Delaware 
into  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the  scalping  parties  penetrated 
within  thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  A  letter  from  Easton,  dated 
December  25th,  1755,  states  that  the  "country  all  above  this  town 
for  fifty  miles  is  mostly  evacuated  and  ruined.  The  people  have 
mostly    fled    into     the   Jerseys.  *  *        The    enemy 

made  but  few  prisoners,  murdering  almost  all  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes."  The  inhabitants  of  New- 
Jersey,  roused  by  these  sufferings  of  their  neighbors,  and  fearing 
for  their  own  towns,  prepared  to  resist  the  foe.  Governor  Belcher 
despatched    troops    promptly    from  all   parts  of  the    province,    to 
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the  defence  of  the  western  frontier.  Col.  John  Anderson, 
of  Sussex  County,  collected  four  hundred  men,  and  secured  the 
upper  part  of  the  State.  During  the  winter  of  1755  and  1756 
marauding  parties  of  French  and  Indians  hung  around  this 
western  border.  To  guard  against  their  incursions,  a  chain  of  forts 
and  block  houses  was  erected  along  the  mountain  and  at  favorable 
points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware.  Although  the  inroads  of 
the  savages  were  infrequent,  and  consisted  of  small  bands,  yet  the 
fear  which  all  felt  that  their  mid-night  slumber  might  be  broken  by 
the  war-whoop,  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  constant  terror. 
Many  left  their  homes.1  A  loud  call  was  made  upon  the  Assembly 
for  increased  means  of  defence.  This  was  done,  and  the  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  DeHart.2 

As  an  additional  measure  of  protection  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Teedyuscung,  whereby  the  Delaware  and  Shawnees  on  the  Susque- 
hanna were  reconciled.  The  Legislature  appointed  a  committee, 
who  met  the  Indians  of  this  State  at  Crosswicks,  in  the  winter  of 
1756.  Their  grievances  were  heard  patiently,  and  then  reported  to 
the  Legislature,  which  passed  acts  in  1757  to  relieve  them.  One 
of  these  grievances  was,  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  paid  for 
certain  tracts  of  land,  which  had  been  taken  from  them.  The  only 
portion  of  Hunterdon,  which  came  within  these  claims,  was  a  tract 
of  twenty-five  hundred  acres  claimed  by  Teedyuscung  himself, 
u  beginning  at  Ringos,  and  extending  along  the  Brunswick  road  to 
Nesbannock  Creek,  thence  up  the  same  to  George  Hattens,  thence 
in  a  straight  course  to  Petit's  place,  and  so  on  to  a  hill  called 
Paatquacktung,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  the  begin- 
ing,  which  tract  was  reserved  at  the  sale."  i.  e.,  between  Ringos  and 
Copper  Hill.  The  Legislature  gave  the  commissioners  power  to  appro- 
priate £1,600  to  purchase  a  general  release  of  all  these  claims,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  paying  the  Indians  residing  to  the 

1  Tradition  says  that  people  hid  themselves  in  the  openings  of  the  mines,  at 
Union. 

2  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  pp.  122  and  124. 
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south  of  the  Raritan.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Easton,  October  26th,  1758,  and  thus  ended  all 
difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey.1  This  pacification 
was  greatly  aided  and  quickened  by  an  association  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1755,  called  "The  Friendly  Association,  for 
regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacific  meas- 
ures." Another  cause  which  contributed  to  this  happy  result  was 
that  Teedyescunk — who  was  King  of  the  Delawares  and  a  chief  of 
very  wide  influence — was  a  Christian.  He  became  such  in  1749,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Gideon.2  Also  we  may  suppose  that 
the  influence  of  John  Reading,  from  1757  to  June,  1758,  the  acting 
Governor  while  most  of  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  would 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  liberal  measures  toward  the  Indians,  inas- 
much as  his  early  experience  as  surveyor  in  Hunterdon  County, 
when  it  was  yet  a  wilderness,  and  his  subsequent  residence  in  this 
frontier  region,  would  well  qualify  him  to  know  their  wrongs  and 
their  needs,  while  the  piety  which  adorned  his  life,  would  lead  him 
to  that  charity  which  overlooks  ignorance. 

Governor  Reading  had  then  entered  his  seventy-third  year ;  and  the 
fact  that,  at  such  an  advanced  age,  he  occupied  so  important  and  prom- 
inent a  position  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  was  a  true  Jerseyman,  from  boyhood  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  particularly  with  the  growth  of  Old 
Hunterdon,  by  the  side  of  whose  ancient  thoroughfare,  the  Old 
York  Road,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Amwell  Church,  his  ashes 
lie. 

John  Reading  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  Governor,  emigrated  from  England  with  their  two  children, 
John  and  Elsie.  They  were  Quakers,  and  left  their  country  on 
account  of  the  persecution  to  which  the  Quakers  were  subjected. 
They  settled  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  previous    to 

1  Smith's  New  Jersey,  chap.  23,  which  contains  all  the  particulars. 
3  This  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian  is  obtained  from  the  manuscripts  o(  Dr. 
Studdiford,  already  mentioned. 
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the  year  1683,  as  he  was  that  year  a  member  of  the  Council, 
meeting  in  Burlington.  Re  was  a  landholder  in  and  about 
Gloucester,  of  which  town  he  was  Recorder  from  1693  to  1701, 
inclusive.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Council,  being  often  appointed  on 
important  committees.  He,  with  William  Biddle,  Jr.,  and  John 
Mills,  was  sent  to  purchase  in  1703,  the  great  tract  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres,  between  the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware. 
He  was  a  surveyor  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
define  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  North  Jersey,  in 
1719.1  He  removed  to  his  tract  of  land  above  Lambertville,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the  Buckingham  Meeting 
House  in  Buck's  County,  Pa. 

John,  the  son,  was  born  June  6th,  1686,  and  died  November  7th, 
1767,  He  and  his  sister,  when  children,  were  taken  to  England  by 
their  mother  to  be  educated.  She  remained  with  them  nine  years, 
attending  to  their  education  ;  the  father  living  in  this  country.  On 
the  return  of  the  son,  it  was  found  that  he  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterians,  to  which  he  was  ardently  attached 
all  his  life ;  and  so  his  descendants  have  continued.  He  married 
Mary  Ryerson,  a  sister  of  Col.  P.  Ryerson,  then  in  the  British 
service.  He  succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  estate, 
and  followed  his  father's  occupation.  In  1712  to  1715  he  surveyed 
tracts  for  parties  in  Burlington,  who  were  locating  lands  through 
the  Amwell  Valley,  under  the  grants  of  the  dividend  of  1703.  At 
the  same  time,  with  an  eye  to  a  valuable  purchase,  which  a 
surveyor  would  be  supposed  to  have,  he  secured  for  himself  six 
hundred  acres  along  the  south  branch,  two  miles  from  Flemington; 
where  afterwards,  on  a  beautiful  site,  he  built  the  Reading  home- 
stead, now  occupied  by  Philip  Brown.  He  is  said  to  have  planted 
the  walnut  trees  growing  there.  He  owned  three  mill  properties, 
including  the  farms   now   in  possession  of  Barton,  Stothoff,  Deats, 

1  Smith's  New  Jersey,  p.  412. 
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Ewing,  Clark  and  Brown.  He  was  a  member  of  "  His  Majesty's 
Council,"  from  1728  to  death,  and  Vice  President  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Hamilton  in  1747,  the  govern- 
ment devolved  on  him,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  with 
whom  he  had  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  connection.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Trustees  of  Princeton  College.  His  name  is  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  1748.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  in 
August,  1757,  he  succeeded  a  second  time  to  the  administration,  in 
which  he  continued  until  June,  1758,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Bernard.  His  influence  and  services  and 
money  were  freely  bestowed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  religious 
privileges,  educational  advantages  and  national  freedom,  upon 
which  we  are  now  building.  At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  his 
long,  useful  and  honored  career  ended,  amid  the  quiet  of  that 
beautiful  spot,  which,  under  his  cultivation,  had  emerged  from  a 
forest  into  a  garden. 

He  had  a  large  family  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Five 
of  the  sons  settled  near  him,  and  perpetuated  the  moral  and 
religious  influences  of  their  sire.  They  were  prominent  in  church 
matters,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
The  youngest  son,  Thomas,  was  Captain  of  the  6th  Company  of 
the  3d  Battalion  of  the  Jersey  Brigade,  who  were  mustered  in 
during  February,  1774.  He  served  until  the  Battalion  was 
discharged.  A  grandson,  John,  entered  the  company  of  his  uncle, 
as  Ensign.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieuten- 
ant in  a  Company  of  another  Battalion,  in  which  he  continued  until 
September,  1780.  Another  grandson,  Samuel,  was  appointed  First 
Lieutenant  in  Captain  Stout's  Company  of  the  "Jersey  Line," 
first  establishment,  December  18th,  1775.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Three  Rivers,  June  8th,  1776.  lie  became  Captain,  February 
5th,  1777,  and  Major  of  the  First  Regiment,  December  29th.  1781, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.1     Yet  another,  Charles,   was 


1  Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  Revolutionary  War,  pp.  69,  86,  97. 
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Lieutenant    of  the   Third    Regiment,    Hunterdon,  and    afterwards 
Captain. 

The  Governor's  oldest  daughter,  Ann,  married  Rev.  Charles 
Beatty,  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Old  Log  College  of 
Neshaminy,  Pa.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  the  Tennants  in  this 
State,  and  a  prominent  clergyman  all  his  life.  They  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  numerous  line  of  descendants,  some  of  whom  have 
been  conspicuous  in  Church  and  State.  On  the  female  side  eight 
married  Presbyterian  ministers.  One  of  the  sons,  General  John 
Beatty,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  so  was  his  brother, 
Colonel  Erkuries  Beatty.  For  many  years  John  was  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Trenton,  being  the  first  President  of  the 
Bridge  Company,  and  of  the  Trenton  Bank.  Elizabeth,  another 
daughter  of  Governor  Reading,  married  John  Hackett,  from  whom 
Hackettstown  derived  its  name. 

B3'  the  year  1738  the  upper  part  of  the  county  had  become  so 
filled  with  settlers  that  they  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to 
erect  a  new  county,  because  the  distance  to  Trenton,  where  the 
courts  were  held,  was  inconvenient,  and  to  reach  it,  expensive 
Yielding  to  this  petition,  a  new  county  was  set  off,  comprising  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  old  above  the  present  boundaries  between 
Hunterdon  and  Morris  and  Warren.  The  new  county  was  called 
Morris.  Although  thus  shorn  of  more  than  half  its  territo^,  Hun 
terdon  soon  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  all  the 
counties.  Monmouth  came  next  and  Burlington  third.  Somerset 
was  fourth  and  Middlesex  fifth.  Wheat  was  the  principal  produc- 
tion. The  flour  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The 
State  was  remarkable  for  mill-seats  even  at  an  early  day.  And  in 
no  part  were  they  so  numerous  as  in  this  county.  Along  the  north 
and  south  branches  they  were  situated  only  a  few  miles  apart. 

These  were  of  great  importance  during  the  Revolution,  in  sup- 
plying with  flour  that  part  of  the  army  which  hovered  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Tne  iron  interest  about  Union  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  prosperity.     The   soil   was   better   adapted 
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to  grazing  and  wheat  than  was  the  country  to  the  south.  In  1748 
the  Raritan  Landing  was  described  as  a  "  Market  for  the  most 
plentiful  wheat  country  for  its  bigness  in  America."  In  1765  there 
were  within  the  county,  nine  Presbyterian  churches,  Low  Dutch, 
one ;  German,  one ;  Episcopal,  three ;  Quaker,  two ;  Baptist, 
two. 

We  now  approach  the  great  struggle  with  the  mother  country. 
The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey,  in  August,  1775,  directed 
fifty-four  Companies,  each  of  sixty-four  minute  men,  to  be 
organized,  allotting  to  each  county  a  specific  number.  Hunterdon's 
quota  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  other 
counties.  The  members  of  this  Congress  from  Hunterdon,  were 
Samuel  Tucker,  John  Mehelm  of  New  Germantown,  John  Hart  and 
John  Stout  of  Hopewell,  Jasper  Smith  and  Thomas  Lowry  of 
Flemington,  Charles  Stewart  and  Daniel  Hunt  of  Bethlehem, 
Ralph  Hart,  Jacob  Jennings,  Richard  Stevens  and  John  Stevens, 
Jr.,  of  Round  Valley,  Thomas  Stout,  Thomas  Jones,  and  John 
Bassett. 

Charles  Stewart  resided  at  Landsdown  near  Clinton.  On  his 
return  home,  he  called  a  meeting  at  Abram  Bonnel's  Tavern,  and  a 
Regiment  of  minute-men  was  raised,  probably  the  first  in  the  State.1 
He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  this  movement,  and  rendered  important 
services,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  to  its  final 
triumph.  Many  distinguished  loyalists  were  among  his  friends, 
who  made  every  effort  to  retain  him  on  the  King's  side,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  minute  men  in  this 
State;  then  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  the  line.  By  commission 
from  Congress,  in  1776,  he  became  one  of  Washington's  Stall',  as 
Commissary  General,  which  position  he  occupied  until  the  elose  of 
the  war.  General  Washington  and  his  wife  were  frequently  at  his 
house.  His  grand- daughter,  Mrs.  Bower,  who,  alter  the  war.  in 
Philadelphia,  received  marked   attention   from    Mrs.    Washington, 

1  The  first  Company  of  Volunteers  offered  to  the  Governor,  under  the  tirst 
call  of  President  Lincoln,  was  from  this  county — from  Flemington. 
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relates  the  following,  respecting  the  economy  practiced  by  Mrs. 
Washington :  "  She  ravelled  a  set  of  old  satin  chair  covers, 
inherited  by  her.  She  had  the  material  curded  and  spun,  and  with 
the  addition  of  cotton  yarn,  woven  in  alternate  broad  and  narrow 
stripes,  the  broad  being  of  white  cotton  and  the  narrow  of  crimson 
silk.  Out  of  this  fabric,  she  had  two  morning  dresses  made  for 
herself."  His  daughter,  Martha,  married  Robert  Wilson,  a  young 
Irishman  of  education,  who  came  to  this  country  and  volunteered  in 
the  continental  army,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Captain 
Wilson  died  at  his  home  in  Hackettstown,  in  1779,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight.  Mrs  Wilson  was  distinguished  for  beauty 
and  for  a  brilliant  and  cultured  mind.1 

After  the  war,  General  Stewart  moved  to  Flemington,  where  he 
occupied  a  house  near  the  residence  of  John  C.  Hopewell,  and 
owned  a  large  farm  which  extended  to  Coxe's  Hill.  He  held  a 
leading  position  in  his  adopted  State,  and  was  her  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  1784  and  1785.  After  much  important  public 
service,  he  died  in  Flemington,  June  24th,  1800,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  General  Stewart  was  the  son  of  Robert  Stewart,  and  was 
born  at  Gortlea,  Donegal  County,  Ireland,  in  1729.  His  grandfather, 
Charles,  was  a  Scotch  Puritan,  and  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the 
army  of  William  of  Orange,  and  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  for  which  services  he  received  a  handsome  domain  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  called  Gortlea.  Puritan  ideas  and  a  love  of 
liberty  impelled  the  grandson  to  emigrate  to  America,  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  1750.  He  became  a  favorite  at 
the  house  of  Judge  Johnson,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  he  married. 
His  enterprise,  industry  and  education,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
large  property;  and  at  Landsdown,  near  Hampden,  where  the 
south  branch  makes  one  of  its  loveliest  windings,  he  erected  a 
mansion,    which   yet   stands   to    call  forth    the  admiration    of  the 

1  Mrs.  Ellet  in  "Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  devotes  a  chapter  to 
Martha  Wilson. 
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traveler.  The  estate  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  spare  in  flesh,  with  a  keen  blue  eye, 
expressing  intelligence,  kindness,  bravery  and  firmness.  His  portrait, 
executed  by  Peale,  is  still  preserved. 

He  became  Surveyor  General  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  outset  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  he 
earnestly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  took  the  active 
part  already  stated.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  ground  of 
Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  His  life-long  friend,  Chief 
Justice  Smith  of  Trenton,  wrote  his  epitaph  in  these  lines  : 

HE  WAS  AN  EARLY  AND  DECIDED  FRIEND 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

AND  BORE  THE  IMPORTANT  OFFICE  OF 

COMMISSARY  GENERAL  OF  ISSUES 

TO  UNIVERSAL  ACCEPTANCE. 


HIS  FRIENDSHIPS  WERE  FERVID 

AND  LASTING, 

AND  COMMANDED  BOTH  HIS  PURSE 

AND   HIS    SERVICES. 


HIS  HOSPITALITY 

WAS  EXTENSIVE  AND    BOUNTIFUL  ; 

THE  FRIEND  AND  THE  STRANGER 

WERE  ALMOST  COMPELLED  TO 

COME  IN.1 

Some  of  his  descendants  have  continued  in  the  service  of  their 
country  to  this  day.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Charles  Stewart,  son  of 
Samuel    Stewart,  was  born  in  Flemington,  where    his   father  lived, 


1  For  this  sketch  of  General  Stewart,  I  am  indebted  to  his  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Hoyt  of  Landsdown,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Uoyt.  It  is  taken  from 
a  family  record. 
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near  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  class-mate,  at  Princeton, 
of  Dr.  Hodge  and  Alexander  Wurts,  Esq.,  and  graduated  in  1815. 
He  first  studied  law  and  then  afterwards  theology,  and  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1825,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  wife's  health.  In  1828  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  in  the  Navy,  in  which  office 
he  continued  until  1862,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  wrote 
several  books  on  foreign  travel  which  were  received  with  great 
favor.  He  died  in  1870  at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  A  son  of  his  was  graduated  with  General  McClellan 
at  West  Point.  He  served  the  country  faithfully  during  the  war, 
having  had  charge,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  of  the  engineers' 
department  at  Fortress  Monroe,  for  which  important  post  he  was 
selected  on  accouut  of  his  peculiar  fitness.  Since  the  war,  he  has 
been  put  in  command  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  work  of  raising  troops,  Colonel  Maxwell  was  also  very 
active  and  efficient.  He  lived  about  a  mile  east  of  Clinton.  After 
the  war  he  removed  to  Warren  County.  He  commanded  the 
battalion  which  was  sent  to  Canada,  and,  with  Morgan  and  Colonel 
Philip  Johnson,  both  natives  of  this  county,  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Quebec.  He  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles 
of  Germantown,  Brandywine,  Trenton  and  Monmouth.  As  a 
soldier  and  patriot  he  had  few  superiors.  He  served  his  country 
faithfully  all  through  the  war,  and  died  at  Colonel  Stewart's  house 
at  Landsdown  in  1796,  where  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  while  on  a 
visit,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

Another  member  of  this  Provincial  Congress  of  1775,  who 
represented  this  county,  and  who  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  was  John  Mehelm.  He  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Ireland.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  a  schoolmaster  in 
Berk's  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  handsome  writer  and  a  fine  scholar. 
He  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  mill,  on  the  north 
branch  near  Pluckamin,  since  known  as  Hall's  Mills.     Here  during 
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the  Kevolutionary  war  he  manufactured  flour,  which  was  used  by 
the  army  while  lying  at  Pluckamin,  and  encamped  at  Morristown. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Hunterdon,  and  was  on 
the  staff  of  Major  General  Dickerson.  He  was  also  Quartermaster 
General  and  continued  a  pure  and  able  patriot.  He  was  often 
associated  with  John  Hart.  He  was  also  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Washington,  whom  he  often  met  that  winter,  when  Washington 
passed  through  Pluckamin  on  his  way  to  the  headquarters  at  Mor- 
ristown. Colonel  Mehelm  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Burlington  June  10,  1776.  This  was  a  revolu- 
tionary body,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, which  in  less  than  a  month  renounced  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Livingston, 
Witherspoon,  Mehelm  and  Patterson,  who  boldly  defied  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  Assembly.  For  his 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  body,  Governor  Franklin  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Connecticut,  and  William  Livingston  was  appointed 
in  his  stead,  who  served  the  State  in  that  capacity  from  1776  to 
1790.  By  him  Colonel  Mehelm  was  appointed  Surrogate  for  the 
counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset,  which  office  he  held  until  1801, 
when  he  was  removed.1 

I  think  Hunterdon  county  may  claim  General  Morgan  as  one  of 
her  sons.  Tradition  states  that  he  was  born  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Major  Dusenberry,  near  New  Hampton.  There  are  still  visible  the 
remains  of  an  old  fire  place,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  log  house 
in  which  Morgan  was  born.  Dr.  John  Blaine,  of  Perry  ville,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  early  history  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, was  told  this  by  persons  whose  mother  and  aunts  lived  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  the  Morgan  family.  They 
further  stated  that  when  he  became  large  enough  to  drive  a  team  he 
went  to  Pittstown,  where  he  drove  a  pair  of  oxen  for  the  proprietors 


^rom   anartiole   in  -'Our  Home,"  October,  1773,  entitled  "Pluokamin  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by  A.  W.  McDowell. 
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of  a  business  there.  About  1750  he  went  to  Virginia.  Rogers  in 
his  "Heroes  and  Statesmen  of  America,"  puts  his  birthplace  in 
Durham,  Pa.  This  mistake  might  easily  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
family  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  iron  companies  of 
the  day,  and  may  have  lived  for  a  time  in  Durham.  In  Appleton's 
Encyclopaedia,  edition  of  1861,  his  birth  is  stated  to  be  in  New 
Jersey  in  1736.  He  was  in  Braddock's  expedition  in  1755.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  living  in  Frederic,  now 
Clarke  county,  Virginia.  Immediately  he  started  for  Boston,  in 
command  of  a  company  of  riflemen,  all  of  whom,  like  himself,  were 
expert  marksmen.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Arnold  to 
Quebec,  where  he  was  captured.  During  that  captivity  he  declined 
the  offer  of  a  Colonelcy  in  the  British  army.  On  his  release,  toward 
the  close  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a  rifle  regiment 
This  was  just  in  season  for  him  to  render  those  valuable  services 
during  Washington's  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  which  endeared 
him  to  that  commander.  His  corps  of  riflemen  was  the  terror  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Continental  army  all  through  the 
war.  Few  names  are  more  distinguished  during  that  struggle  than 
General  Daniel  Morgan. 

Associated  with  Colonel  Stewart  in  his  patriotic  measures,  and 
conspicuous  too,  was  Colonel  Philip  Johnston,  his  brother-in-law. 
Johnston  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  and  was  born  in  1741. 
His  father,  Judge  Samuel  Johnston,  was  a  Colonial  magistrate 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  family  were  from  Scot- 
land, and  belonged  to  an  ancient  barony  in  Anandale.  They  were 
a  warlike  clan  and  a  great  terror  to  the  border  thieves.  Philip 
left  his  class  in  Princeton  College  to  serve  in  the  French  war  in 
Canada,  from  which  he  returned  with  military  honor  and  reputation 
This  fact  drew  many  to  his  standard,  when  he  called  for  volunteers 
in  1776.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  command  of  the  First  Regiment.  At  the  head  of 
this  regiment  he  went  into  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was  one 
of  the  bravest  in  that  hotly  contested  fight.    Force's  Revolutionary 
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Archives  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  Philadelphia  journal  of 
the  day :  "We  hear  that  in  the  late  action  on  Long  Island,  Col. 
Philip  Johnston,  of  New  Jersey,  behaved  with  remarkable  in- 
trepidity and  fortitude.  By  the  well-directed  fire  of  his  battalion 
the  enemy  were  several  times  repulsed,  and  lanes  were  made 
through  them,  until  he  received  a  ball  in  his  breast  which  put  an 
end  to  as  brave  an  officer  as  ever  commanded.  General  Sullivan, 
who  was  close  to  him  when  he  fell,  says  that  no  man  could  behave 
with  more  firmness  during  the  whole  action.'"  Just  as  he  was 
leaving  home  for  the  seat  of  war  he  went  into  the  room  where  his 
little  children  were  in  bed,  and,  kissing  them,  he  kneeled  down  and 
commended  his  famity  to  God  in  prayer.  One  of  those  three 
daughters,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Scudder,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Dr.  John  Scudder,  the  world  renowned  missionary  to 
India.1 

Another  prominent  patriot  in  that  neighborhood  was  Captain 
Adam  Hope,  who  commanded  a  company  of  New  Jersey  Militia 
(Second  Regiment),  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  After  General 
Lee's  capture,  forty  of  his  army  on  their  way  to  Easton  came 
through  Clinton.  They  stopped  at  Captain  Hope's  house  and  his 
wife  got  breakfast  for  them. 

Another  was  Colonel  Bonnell,  who  established  his  tavern  in  1767 
near  Clinton.  It  became  a  centre  for  resort  to  all  that  section. 
The  first  meeting  to  raise  minute-men  was  held  there. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Flemington  was  Colonel  Hugh  Runvon, 
who  was  a  bold  and  fearless  officer,  full  of  energy  and  action  amid 
scenes  of  danger.  Joseph  Capner,  ancestor  of  the  Capners  in 
Flemington,  married  one  of  his  daughters. 

Captain  Joseph  Stout  commanded  a  Company  of  Regulars,  in 
which   Samuel   Reading,   a  grandson  of  the  Governor,  and  Aaron 


1  These  facts  are  taken  from  aii  article  in  the  "Christian  Entelligenoer,"  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Hall,  January  25,  1871.  The  correctness  of  them  is  asserted  by 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Stewart. 
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Lane  were  Lieutenants.  Stout  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  September  11th,  1777.  When  the  men  went  into  service  in 
1776.  we  find  Captain  William  Chamberlain's  Company  from  Amwell. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  Nathan  Stout  was 
Captain  ;  and  Philip  Service  and  Christopher  Fisher,  Lieutenants. 
Beside  these  two  Stouts,  were  two  other,  James  and  Samuel,  who 
were  Captains.  David  Schomp  of  Reading,  was  a  Captain  in 
Washington's  Secret  Service  for  years,  and  as  such  traversed 
swamp  and  hill,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson. 

But  the  zealous  proceedings  of  these  patriots  do  not  present  the 
whole  picture.  Public  opinion  was  divided,  especially  among  the 
masses.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  the  Jerseys,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  protection  to  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  within  sixt}^  days,  and  containing  assurances  that  the 
obnoxious  laws  which  had  occasioned  the  war  would  be  revised. 
This  produced  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  toward  the  patriots. 
Memorials  came  to  the  Provincial  Congress  from  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Hunterdon,  Bergen  and  Sussex,  complaining  of  the 
hostile  intentions  and  proceedings  of  the  disaffected.  "  Authentic 
information  was  received  that  other  disaffected  persons  in  the 
county  of  Hunterdon,  had  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  Congress,  and  had  even  proceeded  to  acts  of  open 
and  daring  violence,  having  plundered  the  house  of  a  Captain 
Jones,  beaten,  wounded  and  otherwise  abused  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  the  county,  and  publicly  declared  that  they  would  take 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
check  a  combination  so  hostile  and  dangerous,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Abram  Ten  Eick  and  Major  Berry  were  directed,  with  the  militia 
of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset,  to  apprehend  these  insurgents.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  resolved  that  the 
several  colonels  of  the  counties,  should,  without  delay,  proceed  to 
disarm  all  persons  within  their  districts  who  refused  to  bear  arms."1 

1  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  195. 
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In  October,  1777,  Governor  Livingston  remonstrated  with  the 
President  of  Continental  Congress,  against  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  War,  for  sending,  Governor  Penn  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
to  Union  in  Hunterdon  County.  He  says  "  that  region,  has  always 
been  considerably  disaffected,  and  still  continues'so,  notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts ;  owing,  we  imagine,  in  part,  to  the  interest,  connec- 
tions and  influence  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Penn. 
who  is  now  with  the  enemy."  This  Union  was  the  iron  works, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  home  of  Colonels  Stewart  and  Johnston. 
Near  the  furnaces  was  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
superintendent.  He  was  a  patriot.  In  this  house,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  residence  of  Lewis  H.  Taylor,  Penn  and  the 
Attorney  General  Chew  were  confined  six  months  as  prison . 
ers  of  war,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Tradition  reports  that 
they  brought  their  servants  with  them,  and  an  Indian  fiddler  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  their  captivity.  Governor  Penn  presented  .Mr. 
Taylor  with  a  copy  of  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  with  his  autograph 
upon  the  title  page. 

At  this  time  the  feeling  between  the  two  sides  was  intense  and 
often  bitter.  Eev.  William  Frazer  was  then  Rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Ringos.  Being  supported  by  a  British  Missionary 
Society,  he  would  not  omit  the  prayers  for  the  royal  family.  This 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  patriots.  One  Sunday,  when  be 
entered  his  church,  a  rope  was  hanging  over  the  pulpit.  Public 
sentiment  grew  so  violent  that  he  was  compelled  to  suspend 
worship  in  his  church.  But  so  prudent  was  his  conduct  and  so 
lovely  his  character,  that  soon  after  peace  was  declared,  he 
re-opened  his  church  and  resumed  his  ministry,  with  general 
acceptance.1 

During  the  war,  large  farms  belonging  to  these  tones  were 
confiscated.  But  they  proved  of  little  value  to  the  public  treasury. 
because  the  sales  were  generally  on  credit;  and  by  the  progressive 


New  Jersey  Rev.  Cor.,  pp.  101  and  102. 
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depreciation  of  money  when  the  time  of  payment  came,  the  real 
value  of  the  money  was  very  small.  Public  notice  was  given, 
February  11th,  1779,  that  two  of  the  Judges  of  Hunterdon  County 
would  attend  at  the  house  of  John  Ringo,  in  Amwell,  "For  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  claims  against  the  estate  of  certain  fugitives 
and  offenders."  These  parties  were  a  long  list  of  wealthy  men, 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  patriot  cause.  Thousand  of  acres 
were  advertised  for  sale,  under  these  judgments  entered  by  the 
State. 

And  yet  as  a  whole,  Hunterdon  County  was  strong  for  the  war. 
Tn  March,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  of  which  Captain 
Mehelm  and  John  Hart  were  members,  resolved  that  three  battal- 
ions of  militia  be  draughted  out  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  for  the 
help  of  New  York.  The  quota  of  Hunterdon  was  four  hundred 
and  forty,  which  was  just  double  that  of  any  other  county.1  Colo- 
nel Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritan,  wrote  to  Governor  Livingston,  August 
15th,  1777  :  "I  must  not  forget  to  congratulate  your  Excellency,  on 
the  great  loyalty  of  Hunterdon  County." 

The  lukewarmness  and  disaffection  already  described,  were 
caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  incipient  struggle,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  year  1776.  New  York  was  captured,  and  about 
the  middle  of  November,  Cornwallis  entered  New  Jersey.  Gover- 
nor Livingston  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  have  the  militia 
who  were  in  the  field,  oppose  the  invading  force.  But  the  panic 
which  had  seized  upon  the  mass  of  the  population  could  not  be 
controlled.  The  bare-footed  and  almost  naked  Continental  army, 
scantily  supplied  with  ammunition,  was  retreating  before  the  strong, 
well  equipped  battalions  of  the  enemy.  The  contest  seemed  hope- 
less. Those  who  visited  the  army  brought  home  an  unfavorable 
report.  They  secretly  or  openly  advised  others  to  do  nothing  that 
would  involve  them  in  disloyalty,  and  thus  jeopardized  their 
possessions.  Old  people  tell  us  that  such  was  the  talk  with  many. 
The  Legislature,  itself  defenceless,  had  removed  from  Princeton  to 

1  New  Jersey  Rev.  Cor.,  pp.  5,  95. 
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Burlington,  and  there  on  the  second  of  December  they  adjourned, 
each  man  going  home  to  look  after  his  own  affairs.  Until  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month,  New  Jersey 
might  have  been  considered  a  conquered  province.  Even  Samuel 
Tucker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Treasurer,  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  took  a  protection  of  the  British,  and 
thus  renounced  allegiance  to  this  State  and  vacated  his  offices.1 

Buta  reaction,  decided  and  permanent,  was  close  at  hand.  The 
dispiriting  retreat  through  the  State,  was  accomplished,  and 
Washington  was  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware.  As  the 
American  rear  guard  crossed  the  river,  the  flags  of  the  British 
danced  in  the  distance.  If  the  enemy  had  brought  boats  with 
them,  as  was  reported,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
patriots  to  have  hindered  their  passing  over.  This  was  on  the  third 
of  December.  Washington  sent  four  brigades  under  Generals 
Mercer,  Stephens,  DeFermoy  and  Lord  Sterling,  who  were  posted 
from  Yardleys  to  Coryell's  Ferry,  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  every 
point  of  the  river,  where  a  crossing  might  be  attempted.  General 
Sterling  was  stationed  with  his  troops  opposite  Lambertville,  at 
Beaumont's,  about  three  miles  below  New  Hope.  Redoubts  were 
cast  up,  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill  back  of  the  school  house  at 
New  Hope.  General  Washington  rode  up  to  inspect  these,  prob- 
ably returning  the  same  day.  He  ordered  a  stockade  intrenchment 
to  be  made,  and  batteries  to  be  posted.  As  it  was  important  that 
he  should  have  command  of  all  the  boats  on  the  river,  General 
Green  was  charged  with  the  duty.  He  ordered  General  Ewing  to 
send  sixteen  Durham  boats  and  four  flats  down  to  McKonkey's 
(Washington's  crossing).  These  Durham  boats  were  large,  flat  and 
pointed  at  each  end,  being  used  for  conveying  iron  from  Dunham 
to  Philadelphia.  General  Maxwell  was  directed  to  collect  the  boats 
high  up  the  river,  as  there  was  danger  of  the  enemy  seizing 
them,  and  to  place  them  under  strong  guard.     This    service  was 


1  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  237. 
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assigned  to  Captain  Daniel  Bray,  afterwards  General  Bray,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Militia,  Captain  Jacob  Gearheart  and  Captain  Thomas 
Jones,  who  collected  all  the  boats  on.  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  Lehigh,  and  brought  them  down  to  Coryell's  Ferry. 
The  boats  were  hid  behind  Malta  Island,  just  below  what  is  known 
as  "  The  Mills,  "  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  The  island  was 
densely  wooded,  so  that  the  boats  could  not  be  seen  by  a  reconnoi- 
tering  party  of  the  enemy,  as  it  looked  down  from  the  New  Jersey 
heights.  These  boats  were  thus  secured  for  the  famous  crossing  of 
Christmas  night.1  Captain  Bray  was  a  native  of  Kingwood,  and 
was  familiar  with  every  boat  and  crossing  along  the  river.  Captain 
Gerhart  was  from  Flemington.  To  procure  these  boats,  to  conceal 
their  plan  from  the  tories  who  were  lurking  about,  and  who  would 
betray  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  cut  out  these  flat  boats  in 
the  darkness  of  those  cold  winter  nights,  to  float  them  down  amid 
the  rocks  and  through  the  rapids,  to  keep  them  from  being  crushed 
or  swamped,  was  a  task  most  difficult  and  hazardous.  But  it  was 
successfully  accomplished.  Cornwallis  was  informed  of  this  enter- 
prise and  sent  a  detachment  to  seize  these  boats,  but  they  could  not 
find  them,  or  were  afraid  to  venture  across  the  river  in  the  face  of 
those  frowning  batteries. 

Probably  while  engaged  in  this  search  the  British  learned  that  a 
lot  of  guns  was  stored  in  Flemington.  A  part  of  Cornwallis'  army 
was  then  encamped  just  below  Pennington.  Five  hundred  cavalry 
were  detailed  to  seize  these  arms.  At  that  time,  near  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  a  long,  low,  frame  building.  For  many  years 
afterward  it  was  a  store  famous  throughout  that  part  of  tbe  county. 
It  afforded  a  market  for  wheat  to  a  wide  section.  The  store  was 
kept  in  connection  with  a  mill,  on  the  site  of  John  Rockafellow's 
mill.  In  this  building  a  quantity  of  muskets  had  been  stored  by 
the  Continentals.  The  cavalry  reached  the  village  early  in  the 
morning  and  found  in  the  street  a  man  in  a  cart,  whom  they  pressed 

1  Dr.  Studdiford's  Manuscripts.  Also  History  of  Berk's  County,  by  W.  W. 
Davis. 
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into  their  service.  The  chests,  with  the  guns  packed  in  them,  were 
taken  out  of  the  building  and  put  into  the  cart,  and  then  the  whole 
troop  hastened  away.  But  when  they  reached  Tattersall's  Lane, 
where  the  tile  kiln  now  is,  they  became  alarmed,  and  concluded  it 
would  be  better  to  destroy  the  muskets  than  attempt  to  carry  them 
away.  So  they  broke  the  guns  by  striking  them  upon  the  posts  of 
the  fence.  In  the  meantime  Captain  John  Schenck  had  collected 
a  band  of  men  and  secreted  them  in  a  piece  of  woods  between 
Copper  Hill  and  Larasons.  As  the  horsemen  filed  through  this, 
they  were  fired  upon.  Captain  Geary,  the  commander  of  the 
British,  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  face  the  spot  whence  the 
firing  proceeded,  when  he  was  almost  immediately  shot  through  the 
head.  His  men  wheeled  and  fled.  Afraid  that  they  might  meet 
more  opposition  if  they  returned  the  same  road  they  came,  the 
British  turned  and  went  toward  New  Brunswick.  Captain  Geary's 
body  was  buried  in  the  woods. 

This  Captain  Schenck,  afterwards  Colonel,  was  a  brave  officer. 
With  Colonel  Charles  Stewart  he  rallied  the  minute-men  in  1775, 
and  was  active  during  the  whole  conflict,  in  various  ways. 

The  success  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  turning  the  tide  toward  the  patriots.  Neither  the 
proclamation  of  Cornwallis  nor  protection  papers  saved  the  people 
from  plunder.  Discontent  and  murmurs  at  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  British  and  Hessians  increased  on  every  side.  Infants,  children, 
old  men  and  women  were  left  without  a  blanket  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  inclemency  of  winter.  The  most  brutal  outrages 
were  perpetrated  by  a  licentious  soldiery.  The  whole  country  be- 
came hostile  to  the  invaders.  Sufferers  of  all  parties  arose,  as  with 
one  accord,  to  revenge  their  personal  injuries.1 

When  General  Washington  was  retreating  through  the  Jerseys 
almost  forsaken  by  all  others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient 
to  his  orders;  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  composed  the 
strength  of   his    army.2     And    of   this    praise    Hunterdon    eeunty 

1  Gordon's  American  War,  Vol.  2.,  p.  178,  180. 

2  Winterbotham's  History  of  America,  Vol.  2,  p.  303. 
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deserves  a  large  share,  because  she  furnished  more  soldiers  than 
any  other  county.     Her  scouts  and  guides  were  of  priceless  value. 

After  the  battle  of  Trenton  the  American  army  went  into  Winter 
quarters,  part  at  Morristown  and  part  at  Valley  Forge.  The  direct  road 
between  these  lay  through  Amwell  Valley  and  over  Coryell's  Ferry. 

The  Spring  of  1777    revealed    this    state    of  things,   for   which 
Washington  must   provide.     General    Burgoyne,    with   a   superior 
force  of  the  British,  was  moving  from  Canada  southward.     General 
Howe  was  at  New  York.     He  would   either  endeavor,  by  moving 
up  the  Hudson,  to  possess  himself  of  the   forts  and  high  grounds 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  thus  open  the  southern  part  of  the 
way  to  New  York  for  Burgoyne,  and  separate  New   England  from 
the  rest  of  the  Colonies ;  or  he  would  attempt  Philadelphia.     Wash- 
ington was  uncertain   which   of  these  courses   would  be  adopted ; 
hence  he  must  be  prepared  for  both.     To  do  this,  he  determined  to 
occupy  the  high  grounds  of  New  Jersey,  north  of  New  Brunswick. 
About  ten  miles  in  that  direction,  at    Middlebrook,  a  low   range  of 
mountains  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  extend 
toward   the    northeast   and    northwest.      These    heights    could  be 
rendered  almost  impregnable  against  the  enemy,  while  they  would 
serve  as  a  watch-tower  to  command  the  course  of  the  Raritan,  the 
road  to  Philadelphia,  the  hills  about  New    Brunswick,  and   a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  country  between   that  place  and  Amboy,  thus 
affording  a  full  view  of  any  important  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  Washington  directed  the  troops  from  Jersey  to  South  Caro- 
lina to  assemble  in  this  State,  and,  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Morris- 
town,  he  made  Middlebrook  his  headquarters,  May  28,  1777.    Gen. 
Howe  was  preparing  to  attack  Philadelphia,  but  first  he  wanted  to 
draw  the  American  General  from  his  strong  position.    Leaving  2,000 
troops    at  Brunswick,    he  advanced,    June   14,  with  two   columns 
from   different    directions,   which   arrived    about    the    same   hour. 
Washington    had    posted    his    army    in  order    of    battle,    on    the 
heights  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  refused  to  come  down.     General 
Howe,  finding  he  could   not  be  drawn    from  his   strong   position, 
retired.     But  this  movement  of  General  Howe  toward  Philadelphia 
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roused  the  militia  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  with  great  alacrity 
they  took  the  field,  principally  joining  General  Sullivan,  who  had 
retired  from  Princeton  behind  the  southern  hills  towards  Fleming' 
ton,  where  a  considerable  army  was  forming  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
should  he  attempt  to  cross  Coryell's  Ferry,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
object.  Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  this  gathering  of  forces,  Howe 
ceased  to  threaten  Philadelphia  by  land,  and  determined  to  embark 
his  troops  for  the  Delaware.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
unpardonable  military  recklessness  to  have  proceeded,  when  the 
enemy  was  combining  in  his  front,  and  was  ready  with  an  army  to 
follow  in  his  rear.  By  this  planning,  the  Amwell  Valley  was  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  an  invading  host;  and  also,  perhaps,  lost  the 
glory  of  becoming  one  of  the  famous  battle-fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Probably  this  is  the  time  when  the  Baptist  church  at 
Flemington,  was  occupied  as  barracks  by  American  soldiers.  Marks 
of  their  muskets  were  visible  on  the  floor  of  the  old  church.  A 
panic  prevailed  along  the  Old  York  Road  in  that  region.  Farmers 
drove  their  cattle  to  hiding  places.  Household  valuables  were 
buried,  or  carried  to  the  houses  of  friends  at  a  distance.  The 
women  and  children  were  prepared  to  flee  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  county  for  several  years  previous  to  the  war,  was  quite  evenly 
populated,  so  that  it  must  have  been  inconvenient  and  expensive  to 
the  many  residing  about  Flemington  and  northward,  to  go  to 
Trenton  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  that  county-seat  being  at 
the  extreme  southern  corner.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
which  diverted  public  attention  from  local  necessities,  and  the 
general  disturbance  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  county  was  a 
thoroughfare  for  both  armies,  prevented  a  change  in  the  count v 
town.  But  we  find  that  in  1785,  two  years  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  matter  could  be  attended  to.  tho 
county-seat  was  removed  to  Flemington,  which  was  nearly  in  tho 
centre.  The  village  at  that  time  consisted  of  probably  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  houses.  For  in  1809,  there  were  only  sixteen 
houses  between  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
comprised   most   of  the  village.     However,    it  was  important  as  | 
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centre  of  trade.  There  was  also  living  there  a  lawyer  and  judge, 
Jasper  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  and  public  spirit ;  who 
was  afterward  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  village.  Indeed,  he  may  be  called  its  founder.  I 
believe  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  securing  the  location  of 
the  county-seat.  Because  two  miles  further  toward  Clinton,  on  the 
south  branch,  was  another  point  called  Readings,  the  focus  of 
several  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  This  also  was  a 
centre  of  trade.  And  there  the  county-seat  should  have  been 
located.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  more  desirable  site.  The  bank 
of  the  Branch  is  high,  the  drainage  would  have  been  excellent 
and  the  land  is  beautifully  situated  for  building  lots.  Besides,  the 
water  power  is  such  that  the  town  by  this  day  would  have  become 
the  seat  of  flourishing  manufacturts.  The  Court  House  was  not 
built  until  the  Summer  of  1791.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
buildings,  and  was  constructed  of  stone  brought  "  from  Large's 
land  in  Kingwood."  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  February, 
1828.  This  delay  in  building  was  probably  caused  by  the  poverty 
of  the  county,  and  the  fluctuating  value  of  money.  In  1780  a 
continental  paper  dollar  was  worth  one  copper.  In  1779  linen  was 
one  hundred  and  forty  shillings  a  yard,  shoes  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings  a  pair,  pocket  handkerchiefs  seventy  shillings  a 
piece.1  All  other  clothing  in  proportion.  After  the  war,  and  even 
to  the  opening  of  the  century,  wages  were  fifty  cents  a  day,  and 
corn  eighty  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Presbyterian  congregations  of  the  two  Am  well  churches, 
finding  that  the  salary  was  insufficient  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  money,  a  joint  meeting,  held  January  21st,  1779, 
agreed  that  the  salary  should  be  paid  in  produce  at  the  old  prices, 
or  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  it.  Some  paid  in  money 
some  in  produce,  some  in  both,  as  the  salary  lists  show.  It  was' 
determined  to  purchase  a  new  parsonage,   and  a  subscription  was 


1  New  Jersey  Rev,  Cor.,  p.  184. 
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made,  but  when  they  came  to  buy,  the  price  of  land  had  risen 
beyond  the  amount  supposed  to  be  necessary.  And  then  the 
trustees  hired  "  a  plantation  adjoining  the  parsonage  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  in  order  the  better  to  support  the  ministers."  In 
1790  both  paper  money  and  coin  were  in  circulation.  From  an 
old  paper  labelled  "Account  of  Supplies,"  of  the  First  Amwell 
Church,  it  appears  that  the  sum  paid  for  one  Sunday's  services  was 
one  pound  and  ten  shillings ;  for  preaching  and  administrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  three  pounds.  This  was  the  amount  in  "  hard 
money,"  as  the  account  has  it.  Sometimes  the  supplies  were  paid 
in  paper  money,  sometimes  in  coin  and  sometimes  in  both.  There 
is  this  N.  B.  :  "The  law  is  lately  altered  in  not  making  paper 
money  equal  to  hard  money,  in  hard  money  engagements.  One- 
half  is  now  (1790,  April  4th),  the  current  exchange."  A  collection 
for  a  poor  student  in  divinity  gives  this  amount:  paper  money, 
twenty-five  shillings ;  silver,  seventeen  shillings ;  copper,  twelve 
shillings  and  two  pence. 

According  to  the  census  of  1790,  the  population  of  Hunterdon 
was  twenty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  This  made  it 
the  first  county  in  numbers ;  but  close  to  it  pressed  Sussex  with 
nineteen  thousand,  five  hundred ;  and  Burlington  with  eighteen 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  Then  came  Essex,  Monmouth,  Morris 
and  Middlesex,  each  about  one  thousand  less  in  the  order  named 
Gloucester,  thirteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  three ;  Bergen 
twelve  thousand,  six  hundred  and  one;  Somerset,  twelve  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six;  Salem,  ten  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  while  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  came  in  at  the 
foot,  the  former  with  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
and  the  latter  with  only  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
The  total  population  of  the  State  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  population  of  the 
townships  of  Hunterdon  was — Amwell,  five  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  one,  which  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  township. 
Kingwood,  two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty;  Hopewell,  two 
thousand,  three  hundred  and   twenty;  Trenton,  one  thousand,  nine 
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hundred  and  forty-six ,  Alexandria,  one  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  three;  Bethlehem,  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five;  Maidenhead,  one  thousand,  and  thirty -two.  Lebanon,  Reading- 
ton  and  Tewksbur}^.  are  combined,  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  number  of  slaves,  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
one,  and  of  free  blacks,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  But  in  the 
next  ten  years  the  increase  was  very  small  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
both  in  Hunterdon  and  Somerset ;  the  former  adding  to  her  popu- 
lation one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  latter,  five 
hundred  and  nineteen.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  the  young  people 
were  drawn  to  the  great  west  of  that  day — central  New  York 
and  western  Pennsylvania1.  Indeed,  the  whole  State  has  been  a 
hive  of  States — constantly  sending  out  swarms,  whose  labors  have 
tended  to  subdue  and  fertilize  western  wilds — so  that  the  State  is 
remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  the  increase  of  its  population,  until  with- 
in a  recent  period.  In  this  same  decade  of  which  I  am  speaking,  1790 
to  1800,  the  increase  in  the  whole  State  was  only  twentj^-seven 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ten.  The  ratio  Jof  increase  from 
1790  to  18*20  was  thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  each  decennial 
term.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  Hunterdon,  by  the  3rear 
1800,  had  dropped  down  to  the  fourth  county  in  population  ;  and 
yet  the  difference  between  it  and  Sussex,  which  was  the  highest, 
was  only  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  1810, 
Hunterdon  held  the  same  relative  position  to  the  other  counties, 
but  Essex  had  now  risen  to  the  head,  which  it  has  since  maintained- 
The  population  of  Hunterdon  then  was  twenty-four  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  • 

Let  us  recall  the  fact,  that  across  the  present  territory  of  Hun- 
terdon passed  several  important  highways.  One  ran  through  New 
Hampton,  via  Pittstown,  Quakertown,  Ringos  on  to  Pennington  and 

1  An  old  record.  1797,  of  Flernington  Presbyterian  church,  states,  thatcollec. 
tions  were  made  by  order  of  Presbytery  to  support  missionaries  on  those 
frontiers. 
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Trenton.  The  great  east  and  west  line  was  the  Old  York  Road, 
running  the  length  of  the  Amwell  valley,  and  passing  out  of  the 
State  at  Lambertville.  The  third,  of  less  importance  than  the 
other  two,  and  yet  a  great  road  in  its  day,  was  the  Somerville  and 
Easton  Turnpike,  which  entered  the  county  at  Lambertville  and 
passed  out  at  Bloomsbury;  furnishing  the  outlet  from  the  southern 
part  of  Warren,  and  from  Easton  to  New  York,  via  New  Brunswick 
Although  this  was  not  chartered  as  a  turnpike  until  1812,  the  road 
itself  was  laid  out  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Produce  was  carried 
along  this  road  to  New  Brunswick,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  the  most  thriving  mart  of  trade  in  the  State.  To  the 
same  city  large  wagons  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  Amwell 
valley,  drawn  by  six  horses,  heavily  laden  with  flour,  flax-seed 
flax  and  other  kinds  of  produce,  went  over  the  Old  York  Road. 

The  iron  spring  at  Schooleys  Mt.,  like  most  of  those  of  any 
value  on  the  continent,  was  known  to'  .the  Indians,  generations 
probably  before  the  European  advent.  It  was  their  tales  of  these 
waters  of  life,  as  they  poetically  called  them,  which  led  to  the  belief 
of  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth,"  which  the  old  Spanish  explorer. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  so  ardently  desired.  Almost  from  the  settlement 
of  the  State,  the  ailing  resorted  to  this  iron  spring.  Its  virtue 
attracted  the  valetudinarian,  while  the  high  altitude,  1,100  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  rendered  it  a  favorite 
place  of  resort.  Thither  went  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution, 
the  old  aristocracy  of  Philadelphia,  who  traveled  in  their  own 
conveyances,  which  were  large  coaches,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses 
and  with  the  family  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  sides.  Their 
route  was  the  first  day  to  New  Hope,  the  second  day  across  the 
river  and  along  the  Old  York  Road  to  Pluckainin,  and  the  third  day 
reaching  the  mountain.  None  of  those  which  came  over  this  route 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  Judge  Coxe.  He  was  a  grandson  o\' 
Daniel  Coxe,  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  whose 
large  proprietary  tracts  made  his  descendants  immensely  wealthy. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  Charles  Coxe  bought  the  farm 
of  one  thousand    two    hundred    acres   that    was    owned    by   Judge 
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Johnston  at  Sidney,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  Judge  Wilson. 
In  the  old  mansion  Judge  Coxe  spent  his  Summers,  extending  a 
princely  hospitality  to  the  first  families  of  Philadelphia,  who  were 
his  guests  weeks  at  a  time.1  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  and 
sought  to  turn  the  splendid  water  power  on  his  land  to  account,  by 
establishing  a  large  woolen  factory.  He  also  was  impressed  with 
the  unrivalled  advantages  that  region  possessed,  in  its  streams  of 
water,  for  large  manufacturing  enterprises.  For  at  that  day,  before 
the  steam  engine  displaced  the  water  wheel,  capitalists  were  eager 
to  secure  water  power.  About  this  period  it  was,  1793,  that  a 
company  obtained  the  water-rights  at  Paterson.  In  order,  however, 
to  render  the  water  power  of  this  region  available,  better  means  of 
transportation  must  be  obtained  than  was  furnished  by  a  turnpike. 
He  applied,  therefore,  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  to  build  a 
canal  from  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  to  some  point  on  the  south 
branch  above  Clinton,  and  thence  by  the  best  practicable  route  to 
Trenton.  This  was  about  1706.  The  application,  however,  was 
unsuccessful.  Another  project  was  to  make  slack  water  navigation 
up  the  south  branch,  thus  securing  an  outlet  through  the  Raritan. 
At  that  time  these  streams  were  larger  than  they  are  now. 

Winterbotham,  in  1796,  describes  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
thus :  "  The  Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Baptist,  the  German  and  Low  Dutch  Calvinist,  the  Methodist  and 
the  Moravian,  have  each  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  either 
in  their  worship,  their  discipline  or  their  dress.  There  is  still 
another  characteristical  difference,  distinct  from  either  of  the  others, 
which  arises  from  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  with  different 
States.  The  people  in  West  Jersey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of 
course,  imitate  the  fashions  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inhab- 
itants  of  East   Jersey,    trade   to    New   York,    and  regulate  their 


1  One  of  his  daughters  married  Lucius  Stockton,  who  was  the  first  clerk  of 
Hunterdon.  He  built  a  part  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Charles  Bartles, 
Esq.,  in  Flemington.     There  he  had  his  office. 
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fashions  and  manners  according  to  those  in  New  York;  so  that  the 
difference  in  fashions  and  manners  between  East  and  West  Jersey, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia."  In 
this  county  the  two  influences  were  blended,  because  communication 
was  divided;  the  eastern  part  trading  with  New  Brunswick  and 
New  York,  and  the  western  with  Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  And 
all  the  religious  denominations  mentioned,  except  the  Moravian,  had 
congregations  within  the  bounds  of  Hunterdon. 

The  people  generally  were  distinguished  for  industry.  The 
children  when  not  put  to  trades,  or  not  migrating  to  the  new 
country,  remained  with  their  parents  working  on  the  farm.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  oldest  son.  For  the  European 
idea  of  primogeniture  had  not  yielded  to  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  an  estate.  To  that  son,  the  homestead  was  willed.  When  he 
married,  he  remained  at  home  with  his  parents.  And  an  addition 
was  built  on  the  old  house  for  his  accommodation.  Where  the 
father  owned  several  hundred  acres,  he  set  off  a  portion  to  his 
sons  as  they  married.  This  subdivision  kept  on,  until  the  farms 
reached  their  present  size. 

Religion  generally  had  declined,  during  and  after  the  war.  French 
infidelity  poisoned  the  minds  of  too  many  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  county;  and  its  effect  was  felt  upon  the  people.  Intemperance 
prevailed  at  the  opening  of  this  century  to  a  frightful  extent.  The 
early  settlers  in  Hunterdon,  like  all  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  and 
indeed  English  of  that  age,  used  malt  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution  brought  rum  and  whiskey  into  general  use# 
The  use  of  these,  acquired  in  the  army,  was  continued  by  the 
soldiers  on  their  return  home.  More  liquor  was  drunk,  per  capita 
in  this  country  for  the  two  or  three  decades  after  the  war  than  by 
any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  manufacture  made 
extensive  progress  in  the  States.1  Thirteen  hundred  retail  licensee 
were  issued  in  the  year  1800,  and  intemperance  grew,   so  that    we 


^interbotham,  Vol.  I,  351. 
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were  denominated  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  nation  of  drunkards. 
In  one  township  along  the  Raritan,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  eight  distilleries  were  in  operation.  Custom  required  each 
hand,  in  hay  or  harvest,  to  be  furnished  with  one  pint  of  rum  a  day. 
Almost  every  farmer  had  his  cellar  stocked  with  barrels  of  cider, 
spirits  and  rye  whiskey.  The  county  was  full  of  taverns.  The 
education  of  poor  children  was  neglected.  In  prominent  villages, 
like  Pennington  and  Flemington,  academies  were  established,  which 
were  under  the  care  of  trustees.  There  were  also  private  schools, 
kept  mostly  by  clergymen.  Such  places  were  centres  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement.  In  1802  several  libraries  were  in  existence. 
At  Trenton,  Elliott  Howell,  Librarian ;  Pennington,  Achilles  Wil- 
son, Librarian ;  Ringos,  David  Bishop,  Librarian ;  Flemington, 
Asher  Atkinson,  Librarian.1 

The  general  training  days  were  scenes  of  frightful  disorder. 
Fighting,  to  decide  who  was  champion,  or  as  the  result  of  quarrels 
engendered  by  rum,  was  common ;  indeed  it  was  almost  the  neces- 
sary attendant  of  trainings  and  elections. 

There  were  few  wagons.  People  went  to  meeting  afoot  for  four 
to  six  miles,  wearing  thick  shoes,  sometimes  none  at  all,  until  near 
the  church,  and  then  they  put  on  Sunday  shoes.  It  was  common 
for  the  men  to  sit  in  church  without  coats. 

Whipping  was  the  penalty  for  small  offences.  This  seems  to 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  slaves,  more  frequently  than  on  other 
classes  of  offenders.  A  slave,  if  found  five  miles  from  home,  was 
arrested  and  whipped  by  the  constable ;  for  which  five  shillings 
were  received,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress.  The  whip  was 
made  of  thongs  of  raw  hide,  plaited  sometimes  with  fine  wire. 

Only  one  newspaper  was  published  in  the  county.  That  was  a 
weekly  in  Trenton.  The  mails  slowly  proceeded  to  the  principal 
villages,  and  at  intervals  fouud  their  way  to  remote  parts.  So  late 
as  1822  one  mail  came  up  from  Trenton  to  Flemington  on  Tuesday, 

^rom  Collector's  book  of  1802  in  possession  of  Peter  Young  at  Ringos. 
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and  thence  to  the  other  pacts  of  the  county,  returning  on  Saturday. 
We  speak  of  those  times  as  distinguished  for  simplicity,  good- 
ness, honor — as  better  days  than  our  own.  We  do  "  not  inquire 
wisely  concerning  this."  In  all  that  render  morals,  education  and 
religion,  an  acquaintance  with  current  events,  and  facility  in  travel, 
superior  to  mere  physical  enjoyment,  the  advantage  is  greatly 
with  us. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 


Jerseg  historical  Stotietj. 


SECOND    SJURIES. 

Vol.  V.  1878.  No.  3 

Newark,  May  16th,  1878. 

The  Society  met  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  at  12  m.,  in 
its  rooms,  corner  of  Broad  and  Bank  streets,  the  President,  Rev. 
Samuel  Hamill,  D.  D.,  presided  :  Vice-Presidents  Nixon  and 
Pennington  being  also  present.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  large  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Recording 
Secretary  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  letters  and  communi- 
cations received  since  January,  among  them  being  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  election  as  members  from  Governor  McClellan  and 
Charles  E.  Green  of  Trenton,  Aaron  Lloyd  of  Belleville,  A.  M. 
Holcombe  of  Lambertville,  James  W.  Miller  of  Newark,  ami 
James  Yard  of  Freehold ;  from  Hon.  M.  L.Ward,  accepting  his 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  from  Rer, 
A.  H.  Brown  of  Camden,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Society, 
requesting  a  paper  from  him  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  relation  to  the  recent  discovery  o(  tho 
site  of  an  old  Presbyterian  Church  at  Tom's  River  ;  from  the 
Historical  Societies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  llase* 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  D.elaware  and  Kansas;  the  Historical  ami 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio;  Yale  College  Library,  and  the 
Library   Company  of   Philadelphia,   acknowledging   the   receipt  ol' 
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the  Society's  last  publication ;  from  Mr.  Darius  Peck,  announcing 
the  publication  of  a  Genealogy  of  the  Peck  family  ;  from  different 
gentlemen  making  enquiries  respecting  genealogical  and  historical 
facts,  among  them  being  Hon.  John  Potts  of  Camden,  respecting 
the  Bellangee  family  of  Little  Egg  Harbor ;  J.  H.  West  of  Hamil- 
ton Square,  relating  to  the  location  of  a  tract  of  land  given  by  the 
Proprietors  to  Robert  West  in  1692;  C.  H.  Shepard  of  Mari- 
etta, Georgia,  seeking  the  descendants  of  James  Shepard ;  from 
Wm.  F.  Bonnell,  of  Brooklyn,  referring  to  the  family  of  that  name ; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Stillwell  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  descendants  of  Micah 
and  Jonathan  Tompkins  of  Newark  ;  Henry  Underdonk  of  Jamaica, 
respecting  Daniel  Kissam  of  Woodbridge;  Dr.  B.  F.  Daven- 
port of  Boston,  about  the  Davenports  of  Morris  County;  N.  Hub- 
bard Cleveland  of  Southhold,  Long  Island,  respecting  the  family  of 
that  name  in  Newark;  from  J.  Lovett  of  Philadelphia,  about  the 
muster  rolls  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth ; 
from  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  announcing  its  being  again  in 
active  operation ;  L.  R.  Hamersley  of  Philadelphia,  announcing  a 
new  edition  of  the  "Records  of  the  living  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps ;  "  from  Hon.  John  Clement  of  Haddonfield,  giving 
the  address  of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  papers  of  the  West 
Jersey  Society  in  London;  from  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  of 
Wabash  College  ;  Messrs.  ~W^n.  Duane  of  Philadelphia,  Wharton 
Dickinson  of  Scranton  and  Levi  Bishop  of  Detroit;  Kansas  His- 
torical Societ}7 ;  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  ;  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Adjutant -General  Stryker  ;  with  donations  for  the 
library ;  from  Colonel  J.  Bertrand  Payen  Payne  of  London,  and 
other  gentlemen,  respecting  current  business  of  the  Society.  The 
Secretary  accompanied  the  presentation  of  these  communications 
with  a  statement  of  the  purport  of  the  answers  made  to  such  as 
required  them. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  to  be 
$602.77. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  reported  donations  to  the  library 
since  January  of  92  bound  volumes,  110  pamphlets,  and  several 
manuscripts. 
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"A  more  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members,"  said  the 
Committee,  "  could  not  fail  to  add  materially  to  the  treasures  of 
the  library.  There  are  existing  gaps  in  many  series  of  public 
documents  and  in  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies,  as  well  as 
numerous  local  histories  that,  through  their  influence  or  liberality, 
might  be  supplied.  The  series  of  law  and  public  documents  of  our 
State  is  defective,  and  every  year  renders  the  probability  of  the 
obtainment  of  the  missing  volumes  more  doubtful.  Our  Congress- 
ional collection  is  yearly  rendered  more  valuable  as  the  documents 
of  each  session  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  more 
complete  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

"  The  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  referred  to  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Committee  as  much  wanted,  has  been  commenced  by  the 
assistant  librarian,  and,  when  completed,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
usefulness  of  that  portion  of  the  library.  The  catalogue  of  books 
is  ready  for  the  printer." 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  issue  of  another 
number  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  the  last  meeting, 
containing  the  transactions  in  January,  and  the  interesting  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mott,  on  the  History  of  Hunterdon  County, 
which  was  read  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  Committee,  what- 
ever might  be  their  wishes  on  the  subject,  were  not  now  prepared 
to  recommend  the  issue  of  another  volume  of  "Collections.''  The 
materials  were  abundant,  and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  could 
the  resolution  adopted  as  long  ago  as  1869,  be  carried  out,  and  the 
papers  of  John  Ferdinand  Paris  be  given  to  our  fellow  citizens  in 
print.  The  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Paris  and  the  Proprie- 
tors for  many  years,  as  their  counsel  and  adviser  in  England,  render 
these  papers  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  \v;is  hoped 
that  circumstances  might,  prove  sufficiently  propitious  before  long  t<> 
warrant  their  publication. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  their  report  reoommending 
sundry  gentlemen  as  Resident  and  Honorary  members,  who  were 
thereupon  duly  elected,  and  other  nominations  were  received. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Colonial   Records,  reported  that  the 
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work  entrusted  to  them  was  being  prosecuted  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
large  number  of  documents  would  be  received  from  England, 
where,  by  the  latest  advices,  two  copyists  were  constantly  employed 
in  making  the  transcripts  from  the  originals  in  the  State  Paper 
Offices. 

Documents  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  at  Albany,  New 
York,  relating  to  matters  connected  with  one  period  of  the  provin- 
cial history,  were  being  copied  and  transcripts  of  others 
within  the  State  were  also  being  made,  so  that  it  was  expected 
before  many  months  the  publication  of  these  Eecords,  so  essential 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Colonial  history  of  New  Jersey, 
would  be  commenced.  As  their  arrangement  chronologically  was 
necessary,  no  progress  could  be  made  in  preparing  them  for  the 
press,  until  all  had  been  secured  that  are  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  printed  volumes. 

The  Committee  were  pleased  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  state 
that  the  recent  legislature  had  appropriated  an  additional  thousand 
dollars  to  advance  the  work ;  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a 
State  undertaking ;  the  Historical  Society  being  merely  designated 
in  the  several  acts  as  its  agent,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  on. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  on  "The  Resting  Place  of  the  Remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus." 

Col.  R.  S.  Swords,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  interest 
surrounding  the  subject,  and  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  accompanied  with  a  request  that  he  would  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  paper  for  publication,  which  was  adopted. 

This  was  followed  by  a  "Memorial  of  Colonel  John  Bayard,'' 
by  General  James  Grant  Wilson  of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Smith,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  presented  to  General  Wilson,  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  asked 
for. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess,  and  partook  of  a  collation  spread 
jn  the  Document  room. 

On  reassembling  at  3  p.  m.,  Professor  J.  C.  Moffat  of 
Princeton,  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Resolved,  That  this  Society  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
death  of  their  late  fellow  member,  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  ;it 
one  time  Professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  latterly 
Secretary  of  the  Smithonian  Institution  at  Washington,  whose 
funeral  takes  place  to-day  in  that  city;  and  they  are  confident  their 
loss  is  participated  in  by  the  whole  scientific  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  family  of  our  lamented  friend,  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution. 

Professor  Moffat,  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lutions with  some  interesting  statements  respecting  his  intercourse 
with  Professor  Henry  while  a  student  under  him  in  Princeton 
College.  At  that  early  day  Professor  Henry  had  made  an  instru- 
ment by  which  he  could  communicate  across  the  room  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  that  subsequently  he  had  stretched  wires  across 
the  campus  ground  to  his  house  with  like  results.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  saw  an  exhibition  of  the  telegraph  and  found  it 
substantially  the  invention  of  Prof.  Henry.  Prof.  Henry  was 
a  man  eminently  simple  in  his  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
his  diction  was  manly  and  free  from  all  ostentation.  He  made  his 
investigations  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  the  most  conscien- 
tious, hones1-  and  scrupulous  of  investigators.  He  was  a  man  of 
unflinching  courage,  but  a  most  careful  investigator,  and  his  discov- 
eries  were  never  made  public  until  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
their  correctness.  He  never  came  before  the  public  as  a  controver- 
sialist to  defend  his  work,  leaving  his  defence  entirely  with  his 
friends.  Prof.  Moffat  also  spoke  warmly  of  Prof.  Henry's  moral 
and  Christian  character,  which  he  said  was  beyond  reproach,  and  re 
ferred  to  Dr.  Pennington,  who,  as  a  student  and  trustee  ol'  the  col- 
lege, knew  Prof  Henry  well,  for  further  remarks. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  on  seconding  the  resolution 
offered  by  Prof.  Moffat,  said  that  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  be 
associated  for  many  years  with  Prof.  Henry,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  had  thus 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance  with  his  many 
excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  lie  had  always  found  him 
an  agreeable  associate  and  a  wise  counsellor,  particularly  modest  in 
the  expression  of  those  weighty  opinions,  which  wen'  always  8 
influential  with  his  colleagues,  and  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
success,  especially,  of  the  scientific  department   of  the   Institution. 
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It  had  not  been  his  good  fortune,  as  intimated  by  Dr.  Moffat,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  Professor  Henry  having 
become  connected  with  the  College  after  his  graduation ;  but  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  Alma  Mater,  before  becoming  a  trustee,  he  had 
kept  himself  informed  of  all  that  was  being  done  to  increase  her 
fame  and  enhance  her  usefulness.  He  well  remembered  the  little, 
soft-iron,  horse-shoe  magnet  with  its  spiral  armament  of  copper  wire' 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Moffat,  which,  when  brought  into  connection  with 
the  galvanic  current,  held  in  suspension  a  weight  of  nearly  two 
tons,  and  instantly  dropped  it  when  that  current  was  interrupted . 
He  also  distinctly  remembered  the  electric  wire  stretched  across  the 
college  campus,  from  old  Philosophic  Hall  to  Professor  Henry's 
house,  by  means  of  which,  before  Morse's  invention,  he  transmitted 
and  received  messages  to  and  from  his  family. 

Professor  Henry's  accession  to  the  faculty  of  the  college  formed 
an  important  era  in  its  history.  Indeed,  it  may  be  properly  said 
that  it  gave  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth.  It  is  well  known,  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  President  Green's  administration  and  the 
first  few  years  of  Dr.  Carnahan's  presidency,  the  college,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  fell  into  a  state  of  decline  that  gave  great  anxiety 
to  its  friends  and  despondency  to  the  trustees.  Guided  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  latter  gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  the  board  of 
trustees  were  led  to  the  bold  measure,  notwithstanding  the  low 
condition  of  its  finances,  of  largely  increasing  its  corps  of  instruc- 
tors. The  result  was  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  science,  genius  and 
literary  culture,  of  which  Joseph  Henry,  Albert  B.  Dod  and  James 
"W.  Alexander  were  the  "bright  particular  stars,"  that  illustrated  Dr. 
Carnahan's  administration,  imparted  new  life,  vigor  and  hope  to  the 
college  and  its  friends,  and  inaugurated  that  liberal  policy  which  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  advanced  rank  among  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  name  of  Professor  Henry  was  closely  identified  with  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  deserved  to  be  affectionately  cherished  by  this 
Society,  not  alone  for  his  eminent  labors  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  through  the  Smithonian  Institution  ; 
but,  especially,  for  those  scientific  discoveries  that  are  due  to  his 
indefatigable  investigations  in  the  laboratory  of  Princeton  ;  which, 
in  connection  with  those  of  Ampere  and  others,  made  Morse's  great 
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invention  possible,  and  must  ever  associate  his  name  with  tha 
wonderful  achievement  of  science,  by  which  the  dwellers  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth  are  brought  into  daily  communication 
with  each  other. 

Judge  Nixon,  being  called  upon  to  speak,  as  one  of  Professor 
Henry's  colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  said : 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  that  the  la  to  Professor  Henry 
and  the  speaker  took  their  seats  on  the  same  day,  as  recently 
elected  Trustees  of  the  venerable  institution.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  members  to  arnnge  themselves  around  the  Board  in 
order  of  the  date  of  their  election,  and  hence,  Professor  Benry  and 
myself,  as  long  as  that  custom  was  observed,  sat  side  by  side. 

uThe  interests  of  the  college  occupied  a  warm  place  in  his  heart 
He  was  rarely  absent  from  the  general  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
never,  unless  detained  by  unavoidably  causes,  or  from  a  concientious 
sense  of  obligation  to  discharge  other  duties.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  more  than  once,  that  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the 
college  by  resigning  his  place  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  more  lucrative  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Smithonian  Institute,  was  the  greatest  trial  of  his  life;  that  he 
should  always  feel  that  Princeton  was  his  home,  and  he  still  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  return  there:  that  by  affording 
him  the  opportunity  for  original  research,  the  college  had  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  world  some  new  facts  in  science  and  philosophy  ; 
and  that  he  was  prompted  to  the  change  only  by  a  sense  o(  duty  to 
a  dependent  family,  who  might,  at  any  moment,  by  his  death,  im'(^\ 
the  aid  which  the  additional  compensation  would  enable  tbera  to 
receive. 

"But  this  was  not  my  first  connection  with  Professor  Henry.  As 
a  pupil,  I  had  him  for  my  instructor  in  the  class-room,  in  the  days 
of  his  fullest  intellectual  vigor ;  at  that  time,  probably,  when  the 
college  was  doing  her  best  work  ;  when  her  faculty  challenged  com- 
parison for  efficiency  with  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
jand;  when  Terry  taught  chemistry  and  l\n\  mathematics  and 
James  Alexander,  Belle- Lettres  and  Latin,  and  Henry  tilled  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy.     He  was  not  a    brilliant    lecturer.      He 
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did  not  charm  us  with  his  culture,  like  Alexander ;  nor  amaze  us 
with  his  exhibition  of  genius,  like  Dod,  who  could  clothe  even  the 
skeleton  form  of  the  mathematics,  with  life  and  light  and  beauty. 
But  he  was  a  skilled  teacher.  An  explorer  in  the  department  of 
Physics — nay,  a  discoverer  of  some  of  its  most  wonderful  secrets, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  and  spirit  of  his  work,  he  took 
to  his  heart  all  students  who  manifested  any  interest  in  the  subject 
which  engrossed  his  most  central  thoughts,  and  was  always  ready 
with  encouraging  words,  apt  suggestions  and  kindly  counsel,  to 
lead  them  by  the  hand  into  and  along  those  paths  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  He  was  not  so  much  the  cold 
instructor,  as  the  genial  companion  of  all  those  students  who  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  fondness  for  investigation  into  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  He  had  a  remarkably  well  balanced  mind — free  from 
all  indiosyncrasies.  Comprehending  accurately  and  well  the 
subjects  which  he  undertook  to  teach,  he  had  no  difficulty,  with  his 
trained  intellect  and  kindly  sympathetic  nature,  to  impart  to  others 
the  clear  and  definite  conception  of  the  facts,  which  existed  in  his 
own  mind. 

"I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  allusion  to  his  discoveries  in 
physical  science,  and  to  the  vast  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
material  wealth  and  comfort  of  mankind.  His  modest  nature  shrunk 
from  all  self  assertion,  and  from  claiming  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
in  the  application  of  magnetism  and  electricity  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  of  man- 
kind will,  in  these  respects,  do  justice  to  his  memory. 

•'If  you  were  to  ask  me,  what  were  the  most  prominent  and  notic- 
able  traits  of  his  character,  I  should  answer,  his  simplicity  and 
modesty.  He  was  simple  and  modest  as  a  child.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  his  great  knowledge.  The  more  familiar  he  became 
with  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  vaster  seemed  that  unknown  and 
undiscoverable  realm,  which  lay  before  him.  Like  Newton,  he  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  a  boundless  sea,  gathering  here  and  there  a 
pebble,  and  his  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  an  advancement  beyond 
'  the  actual  limits  which  the  human  mind  had  yet  reached,  suggested 
humility  and  tended  to  dwarf  into  comparative  insignificance,  all 
present  intellectual  attainment. 
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"To  these  traits,  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  one  other — his  devoted 
and  reverential  spirit.  It  was  the  crowning  glory  of  this  great  man 
— so  charming  in  his  simplicity  and  modesty,  that  he  was  an  humble 
Christian.  Infinitely  removed  from  Pantheism,  he  found  traces  of 
design  and  a  God,  in  all  the  works  of  His  hand.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  folly,  or  toleration  for  the  shallowness  of  that 
large  brood  of  scientists  in  these  latter  days,  who  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  Christendom  by  pretending  to  discern  contradic- 
tions between  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  testimony  of 
science.  His  whole  life  illustrated  how  compatible  are  the  highest 
intellectual  gifts  with  the  humblest  Christian  faith.  The  Historical 
Society  of  New  Jersey  does  well,  by  these  Resolutions,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  its  most  distinguished  member — in  science,  a  Nestor, 
and  in  religion,  a  disciple  of  Jesus." 

Rev.  Dr.  Forrester  spoke  of  going  with  others  to  Washington 
when  a  young  man  to  see  Prof.  Henry  about  the  probability  of 
connecting  America  and  Europe  by  telegraph,  and  being  struck  by 
his  replies  to  questions,  and  by  his  manner,  which  carried  conviction 
with  it.  He  referred  to  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  electricity 
and  the  telegraph  to-day,  of  the  ocean  cable  anC  of  the  newspaper, 
which,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  becomes  a  daily  bulletin  of  the 
whole  world.  The  spirit  of  Prof.  Henry,  he  said,  will  linger  on 
this  side  of  the  eternal  world  in  his  words  and  his  works,  which 
will  live  forever. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  said  that  while  Prof.  Henry  was  earnest  in 
his  scientific  researches  he  accepted  the  discoveries  of  others  with 
profound  respect.  As  eminent  as  he  was  in  the  great  profession  o\' 
science,  he  always  retained  his  Christian  faith.  In  that  faith  he 
lived,  in  that  faith  he  died.  All  must  feel  that  our  country  ami  the 
world  of  letters  have  met  a  great  loss. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Rev.  Dr.  Abekl  ami  the  Prbsii 
the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Forbkstbb,  it  was  f 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  Moffat  be  requested  to  prepare  a  memoir  of 

Professor  Henry  to  be  read  before  the  Society. 
The  Society  then  adjourned   to    meet    in    Trenton  on    the   third 
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Monday  of  January  next,  unless  sooner  convened   by  the   Execu 
tive  Committee. 


Elected  May  16th,  1878. 


Charles  M.  Davis, 
Bennington  Gill, 
Barker  G-ummere,     - 
James  Hartt, 
Rev.  R.  Randall  Hoes, 
Isaac  L.   Martin, 
James  D.  Orton,  Jr., 
Aaron  Mathews, 
James  Steen, 
Alfred  Vinton, 


Bloomfield. 
Allentown. 
Trenton. 
Montclair. 
-     Mt.  Holly 
New  Brunswick. 
Newark- 
Newark. 
Eatontown. 
-     roseville. 


iOTflwa  p*nitaw. 


Sir  Gilbert  Edward  Campbell, 
James  Grant  Wilson, 


England. 
New  York 
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ANNOUNCED  MAY   16th,    1878. 

From  United  States  Treasury  Department — Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1877.  Annual  Report  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving  Service,  1877. 

From  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. — Documents  of  Con- 
gress, 52   volumes. 

Joseph  F.  Tattle ,  D.  D. — Presbytery  of  Montrose.  Historical  Dis- 
course by  Rev.  Adam  Miller,  1873.  The  Indianapolis  Journal's 
Life  of  0.  P.  Morton.  The  Ayres  Family  (2  vols).  Washing- 
ton County  and  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio.  Centennial  Address 
by  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  LL.D.  Presbyterian  Church.  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  1878 — and  50  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

Wm.  S.  Stryker,  Adjutant- General. — Record  of  officers  and  men  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-65,  2  vols.  Report  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  1  vol. 
Trenton  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Journals  of  the  Senate  of 
New  Jersey,  1872  to  1877.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey,  1872  to  1877  ;  and  documents,  17  vols,  in  all. 

Ira  C.  Whitehead. — Confederate  Standard. 

Wharton  Dickinson. — Manuscript  history  of  the  Dickinson  family 
of  New  Jersey,  1878. 

From  Joseph  Black — Quarto  Centennial  of  the  House  of  Prayer, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1875,  Historical  Sketch.  Manuscript  copy  of 
Rev.  Samuel  L.  Southard's  Farewell,  1854. 

From  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Bibliothica  American,  1878, 

From  George  H.  Bruen.—  Historical  Magazine,  New  Series.  Vol 
V,  No.  1. 

From  A.  G.  Crane— Mechanics'  Hall  Association  of  Newark. 
ticket  for  twenty-five  cents,  October,  1837.  Newark  Banking 
and  Insurance  Company,  ticket  for  ten  cents.  1814. 

From  R.  S.  Sivords— Memorial  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Passaic  County  in  favor  of  a  reduction  o\'  the  Slate 
tax,  1878.  Hymns  ancient  and  modern  for  the  use  o\'  the  Church. 
and  other  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  Wm.  Nelson.— Report  of  the  Committee  on    Lunacy  o(  the 
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Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Passaic  County,  1877.     Second 
Annual   Report  of  the  Old  Ladies'    Home  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 

1877.  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
in  relation  to  half  mill  tax. 

From  Charles  0.  Tichenor. — Manuscript  copy  of  a  sermon  preached 

in  the  new  Presbyterian    Church    in   Newark,    N.   J.,  by  Rev. 

Uzal  Ogden,  May  5,  1791,  at  the  execution    of  William    Jones 

for  murder. 
From   Harvard    College — Annual    Reports    of  the   President   and 

Treasurer,   1876-7. 
From  R.  A.  Brock. — Register  of  the   Confederate  dead   interred  in 

Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va.,  1869. 
From  Rev.   A.   H.   Brown. — Minutes    of  the    56th   session    of  the 

Synod  of  New  Jersey,  1877. 
From  Samuel  G.  Drake. — Eight  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 
Fro™*  Mrs.   Jacob    Van  Arsdale. — Miscellaneous  manuscripts   con- 
taining autographs  of  prominent  citizens  now  deceased. 
From  Mr.  Carme^. — Engraved  portrait  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D., 

of  New  York. 
From  John  C.  Suffeen. — (Subject  to  recall).     Stow's  Survey  of  the 

cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  1598,  reprint  1720.     2  vols. 

folio. 
From  J.  Bancroft  Davis. — The  Alabama  claims  and  their  settlement, 

by  Charles  Sumner ;  reprint  from  New  York  Herald,  January  7, 

1878.  The  Suffolk  Bank,  by  D.    R.  Whitney,   President,  Cam- 
bridge, printed  for  private  distribution,  1878. 

From  United  States  Navy  Department. — Naval  Medical  Schools  of 

France  and  England. 
From  Joseph  Black. — Manuscript   Journal    of  Thomas    J.    Boyce, 

Sailmaker  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1829-1839,  1  vol    Address 

before  the  Friends  of  Peace,  1844,  by  L.  H.  Stockton.     Proces 

Verbal,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  of  the  President  of  the  New 

York  Historical  Society,  1820. 
From  Thomas  F.  DeVoe. — Manual  of  the  Common  Council   of  the 

city  of  New  York,  1869,  1  vol. 
From  George  II.  Cook. — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the   New  Jersey 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1877.     Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of 
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Rutgers  Scientific  School,  the  State  College,  1877.  Report  of 
the  Clay  Deposits  of  Woodbridge,  South  Amboy  and  other 
places  in  New  Jersey,  1878,  1  vol.  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Geologist. 

From  Tenuis  G.  Bergen. — Brooklyn  Ferries,  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings before  Committee  of  the  Senate,  1878. 

From  Wm.  A.  Whitehead. — Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  1877,  1  vol. 
11  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  Henry  Congar. — New  York  Daily  Times,  1877,  2  vols. 

From  the  Authors. — Annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  1877,  by  James  Williams,  Auditor — Report 
of  the  Centennial  managers  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  by  F.  G.  Adams,  Secretary,  1st  vol. — Genealogical 
account  of  the  male  descendants  of  William  Peck,  by  Darius 
Peck,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1st  vol. — Remarks  in  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Forestry,  by  Hon.  D.  Wyatt, 
Aiken,  S.  C. — Early  Settlement  of  Virginia  and  Virginiola.  as 
noticed  by  Poets,  and  Players,  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neil],  Minne- 
apolis ; — The  Patriot  War  on  the  Canadian  Frontier.  1838,  by 
Levi  Bishop,  newspaper  article,  1878  — The  Poetical  Works  of 
Levi  Bishop,  3d  Ed. — Ten  Years'  Record  of  First  Church, 
Orange,  by  Stephen  Wickes,  M.  D.,  J  877. — History  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  Joseph  Atkins,  1878. — A  partial  record  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Walter  Briggs,  compiled  by  Sam.  Briggs,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. — Arguments  before  New  Jersey  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
case  of  Potter  vs.  Ashurst,  by  Cortlandt  Parker. 

From  Societies. — New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
Proceedings,  January,  1878,  Register  April,  1878.  Memoirs  of 
deceased  members,  1878,  1  vol. — Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Magazine  of  History  No.  4  and  No.  1  of  vol.  VII.  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  defence  1814-15,  1  vol.  Historical  Map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1875,  1vol. — The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society,  Record,  January,  April. — The  Essex  Institute.  Bulletin, 
vol.  9,  Nos.  10,  11,  12.  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XIV,  part  111.— 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Bulletin.  1 8  7  7. -Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  Proceedings,  1849-1858.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Legislature,  1877. — American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings^ 
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May  to  December,  1877.  List  of  surviving  members,  1878.— 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1878. 
— New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.J.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
ninth  Edition,  1877. — Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Report,  1877.  Catalogue  of  the  Picture  Gallery. — 
Iowa  Historical  Society,  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Curators 
to  the  Governor,' 1878. — American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceed 
ings,  October,  1877. — Maryland  Historical  Society,  Wenlock 
Christian  and  the  Early  Friends  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
1878. — Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  List  of  the  more 
important  books  added  from  July  1,  1877,  to  January  1,  1878. — 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Collections,  vol.  IV,  5th  series 
— and  Proceedings,  1876,  1877. — A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Oliver 
Evans.  The  life  and  military  services  of  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  A.  Smyth.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 


Laid  before  the  Society  May  16th,  1878. 
from  william  duane,  esq. 

Philadelphia,  April  13,  1878. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
Governor  Franklin  to  my  grandmother  Bache. 

*  *  During  my  father's  last  illness  he  spent  much 
time  in  copying  a  considerable  number  of  old  letters  :  this  was  one 
of  them.  What  became  of  the  originals,  after  he  had  copied  them, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  copied 
verbatim,  although  he  may  have  modernised  some  of  the  spelling. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  DUANE. 
William  A.  Whitehead.  Esq., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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copy   of  a  letter  from 
MRS.  ELIZA.  FRANKLIN, 
Wife  of  Governor  William  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bache. 

Received  from  William  Duane,  Esq. 


Amboy,  February  5,  1776. 

Dear  Sister  : — Your  favour  of  the  30th  of  last  month  was  as 
welcome  as  it  was  unexpected,  for  I  had  long  since  despaired  of 
the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you ;  and  I  confess  it  gave  me  main- 
hours'  concern  ;  for  as  I  have  no  relations  or  connexions  of  ni}r  own 
in  this  country,  and  but  few  that  I  look  on  as  friends,  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  lose  one  who  held  the  first  place  in  my  affections  and 
esteem;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your  neglect  was  rather 
owing  to  accident  than  design. 

My  thanks  for  your  kind  concern  for  me.  I  have,  indeed, 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  late  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  I  believe  I  shall  never  again  recover  my  strength  or  spirits. 
Your  brother  and  I  have  been  scandalously  treated,  but  it  is  too 
long  a  story  to  relate  now  ;  but  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Boeing 
you,  will  acquaint  you  with  all  the  circumstances. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  birth  of  your  daughter  ami 
on  her  being  made  a  Christian.  Give  my  love  to  her  and  tell  her  1 
shall  always  acknowledge  her  as  my  goddaughter,  and  will  love 
her  better  (if  possible)  than  I  do  my  dear  Ben  and  my  Bweel 
Willy.  I  long  very  impatiently  to  see  them  all  and  you  with 
them.  Your  brother  and  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  that  your  father 
or  Mr.  Bache  would  accompany  [you]  as  you  mention  ;  hut.  as  they 
are  now  so  much  engaged,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  their  power.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  we  hope  you  will  nevertheless  contrive  to 
come  as  soon  as  you  can. 
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Amboy  has  been  a  very  agreeable  place  till  within  these  four 
weeks  ;  but  everything  is  now  changed ;  and  instead  of  those  joy- 
ous, social  evenings  we  used  to  pass  with  each  other,  we  only  meet 
now  to  condole  together  over  our  wretched  situation.  But  I  will 
stop  my  pen  lest  I  should  infect  you  with  vapours  and  dejection  of 
spirits. 

Mr.  F.  joins  me  in  duty  to  papa  and    aunt  Mecom,  and  love  to 
you,  Mr.  Bache  and  the  children,     I  am,  dear  sister, 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

ELIZf.  FRANKLIN. 

Mrs.  Bache,  Philadelphia. 


.    THE  RESTING  PLACE  OF  THE  REMAINS 

OF 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

BY 

W.  A.  WHITEHEAD. 


Read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  May  16th   1878. 


On  several  occasions  have  I  stood  within  the  chancel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Havana  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  had  my  reverential 
feelings  aroused  as  I  gazed  upon  the  sculptured  features  of  him 
who  "  Gave  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon/'  surmounting  a  small 
plain  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  which  literally  translated  reads 
thus: 

"remains  and  image  of  COLUMBUS ! 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  WILL  YE  BE  PRESERVED  BOTH  IN  THIS  URN 
AND  IN  THE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  OUR  NATION." 

No  one  disposed  to  boast  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "an  Amer- 
ican, can   help   feeling  something  like  awe,  on  being  brought  into 
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such  close  proximity  to  the  dust  of  him  whose  intellect  and  energy 
developed  the  existence  of  this  Western  Continent,  and  gives  him 
such  a  country  to  love  and  honor.  The  remains  of  Christopher 
Columbus  !  How  natural  to  regard  as  most  sacred  the  shrine  in 
which  they  repose ! 

After  cherishing  for  fifty  years  my  recollections  of  the  place  and 
its  surroundings,  it  was  with  great  disappointment,  nay,  with  some- 
thing like  outraged  feelings,  at  the  deception  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon  me,  that  T.  read  a  few  months  since,  that  the  place 
which  had  elicited  such  manifestations  of  some  of  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature,  was  not  what  it  had  been  represented  to  be  for  more 
than  eighty  years;  as  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  venerated 
remains  were  still  on  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  where  they  were 
first  deposited  when  brought  from  Spain. 

Several  years  ago,  I  took  the  pains  to  test  the  correctness  of 
statements  made  in  a  prominent  Review  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  eifect  that  the  remains  of  the  renowned  navigator  had  been 
removed  from  the  Cathedral  in  Havana;  and  so  far  as  my  pen 
could  influence  the  opinions  of  a  limited  circle,  it  was  employed  to 
refute  them.  I  was  consequently  more  interested,  probably,  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  been,  in  seeking  for  the  facts  that  would 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  recent  assertion  that  Havana  was 
never  so  honored  as  to  become  the  recipient  of  Columbus'  vener- 
ated dust.  Understanding  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  San 
Domingo — Paul  Jones,  Esq., — had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  were  thought  to  have  proved  this- to  be  the  case,  1  wrote  to 
him  for  more  definite  information,  and  received  not  long  since  a 
printed  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
finding  of  the  remains  in  San  Domingo;  and  I  have  thought  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  would  be  interested  by  the  presentation 
of  a  brief  account  of  what  then  occurred. 

As  a  prelude  thereto,  it  is  well  that  I  should  allude  to  some  of 
the  prior  events.  Christopher  Columbus  died  at  Valladolid  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1506,  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  Convent 
of  San  Francisco.  Some  years  thereafter  (1513)  his  remains  were 
transported  to  Seville,  and  placed  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of 
Las  Cuevas,  and  in  15'2G,  those  of  his  sen  DiegO,  were  interred 
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there  also.  Subsequently,  in  1536,  the  remains  of  both  were 
subjected  to  a  third  removal,  being  transferred  to  the  principal 
chapel  of  the  Cathedral  at  San  Domingo,  on  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  in 
1795,  as  all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
(as  San  Domingo  was  then  called),  had  been  ceded  to  France,  a 
Spanish  squadron  was  sent  to  the  island  to  aid  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements.  The  commander  of  the  squadron  being  a  high 
minded  Spaniard,  proud  of  his  country  and  of  the  notable  deeds 
performed  under  its  flag,  made  a  formal  application,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  without  consultation  with  his  sovereign,  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  the  remains  of  Columbus  to  Cuba.  The  propo- 
sition was  graciously  entertained  by  all  the  functionaries  interested, 
and  the  request  granted.  On  the  20th  of  December,  a  large 
number  of  dignitaries,  representing  the  Church  and  the  State,  the 
army  and  navy,  as  well  as  other  persons  of  rank  and  condition, 
convened  in  the  Cathedral,  and  Navarreti  thus  describes  their 
proceedings  : 

"A  vault  was  opened  which  was  in  the  chancel,  on  the  gospel 
side,  and  in  it  they  found -some  plates  of  lead,  indicating  that  they 
had  formed  a  case  of  such  metal,  with  fragments  of  the  bones  of 
the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  some  deceased  person.  These  were 
gathered  with  all  the  earth  with  which  they  were  mingled,  that  had 
evidently  composed  part  of  the  same  body,  and  all  was  deposited 
in  a  gilt,  leaden  case,  having  an  iron  lock,  which  being  shut,  the 
key  was  delivered  to  the  Archbishop.  The  case  was  in  length  and 
breadth  about  half  a  yard,  and  in  height  a  third,  and  was  placed  in 
a  coffin  lined  with  black  velvet  and  ornamented  with  galloon  and 
fringes  of  gold,  which  was  placed  in  a  decent  tomb.  The  follow- 
ing day  there  being  present  the  most  illustrious  Archbishop,  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Armeda,  religious  communities, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Mercadarios,  military  chiefs  of  the 
armj'  and  navy,  besides  a  large  assembly  of  principal  and  ordinary 
persons  of  the  people.  Solemn  rights  and  masses  for  the  dead 
were  sung,  and  afterward  the  Archbishop  preached  a  sermon. 

"On  the    succeeding  day  (December  21st),  about  four  o'clock  in 
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the  evening,  there  assembled  at  the  same  holy  Metropolitan  Church 
the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  court — [enumerating  them.]  On  their 
arrival  they  found  already  there  the  most  illustrious  Archbishop, 
the  most  excellent  Senor  Aristizabal,  [commanding  the  Spanish 
fleet],  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  that  of  the  Charities  of  the  city 
and  the  religious  communities,  with  a  numerous  detachment  of 
military  with  their  colors  draped  in  mourning.  The  Governor  and 
the  President  of  the  Court  and  two  of  the  Judges,  then  took  the 
coffin  and  conducted  it  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  further  details  how  that,  alternating 
with  other  dignitaries  in  carrying  the  remains,  they  reached  the 
walls,  and  on  going  outside,  the  procession  halted  and  some  religious 
service  was  sung,  during  which  an  admiral's  salute  of  fifteen  guns 
was  fired  on  the  plaza.  The  Governor  then  took  the  key  of  the 
coffin  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  and  delivered  it  to  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  for  delivery  to  the  Governor  of  Havana, 
until  his  majesty  the  King  of  Spain  should  determine  what  should 
be  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  remains. 

At  the  same  time  the  coffin  was  carried  to  the  beach  and  placed 
on  board  the  brigantine,  Discoverer,  which,  as  well  as  the  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  displayed  insignia  of  mourning  and  fired  salutes 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  Admiral.  From  the  port  of  San 
Domingo  the  coffin  was  conducted  to  the  Bay  of  Ocoa  and  was 
there  placed  on  board  the  ship  San  Lorenzo  to  be  taken  to  Havana, 
with  orders  that  the  same  honors  should  be  there  paid  to  the 
remains.  Notice  was  also  given  that  they  would  be  accompanied 
with  a  bust  of  Columbus,  sent  from  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Vora- 
guas,  to  be  placed  over  the  spot  where  should  be  deposited  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  The  Captain  General  of  San 
Domingo  had  officially  notified  the  functionaries  of  Cuba  in  advance 
of  what  had  been  done,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps  might  be 
taken  to  receive  the  remains  with  "decorum  and  fitting  honors.' 
They  unanimously  agreed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  carried  out 
with  due  pomp,  and  that  the  case  which  contained  the  remains  o\" 
so  illustrious  an  admiral  should  be  placed,  on  tlie  gospel  side,  in  the 
Holy  Cathedral  Church,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

On  the  morning  of  the    19th   of  March    a    formal   delivery    was 
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made  of  the  coffin  and  case  and  of  the  key  with  which  it  was 
locked,  and  they  were  transported  on  board  of  a  barge  to  the  shore, 
moving  in  the  centre  of  three  columns  of  other  barges  and  boats, 
decorated  in  a  becoming  manner  and  bearing  all  the  officials  of  dis- 
tinction. On  their  way  to  the  shore  all  the  ships  at  anchor  paid  the 
honors  due  to  an  admiral,  and  on  reaching  the  quay  the  Captain 
General  and  others  of  the  administration  received  the  coffin,  and 
placing  it  in  charge  of  members  of  the  Chapter  it  was  transported 
between  two  lines  of  infantry  to  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and  placed 
before  the  monument  commemorative  of  the  place  where  the  first 
mass  was  celebrated  in  Havana ;  thence  after  some  formalities  the 
procession  moved  to  the  Cathedral,  and  after  the  celebration  of  a 
pontifical  mass  the  coffin  and  case  which  contained  the  remains  were 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  Navarreti  did  "the  Chapters,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  the  soldiers  and  communities,  and  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Havana,  give  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  and  respectful 
remembrance  in  which  they  held  the  hero,  who,  having  discovered 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  planted  there  first  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  propagated  among  its  natives  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  which  considerations  the  city  of  Havana  earnestly 
desired  that  the  remains  thus  deposited  should  rest  permanently 
in  her  bosom,  and  that  no  other  province  had  a  better  right  to 
possess  them." 

Such  were  the  proceedings  that  characterized  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  most  solemn  and  interesting  event,  the  official  delivery  by 
one  nation  and  the  receipt  by  another,  of  the  venerated  remains  of 
the  great  discoverer,  and  for  more  than  eighty  years,  the  world  has 
recognized  them  as  establishing  the  fact  that  they  were  so  delivered 
and  received.  In  one  particular  the  account  is  defective.  Nothing 
is  said  of  any  inscription  upon  the  vault  that  was  open,  or  upon 
the  remnants  of  the  metalic  case  it  contained.  Is  it  probable  that 
the  remains  brought  all  the  way  from  Spain,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  years  previously,  to  be  there  deposited,  would  not  have  been 
particularly  designated  ?  The  fragments  of  bones  discovered  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  "some  deceased  person."  Would  not  the  record 
have  been  more  specific  had  there  been  definite  information  as  to  who 
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the  -deceased  person'  was?  '-Certainly,"  said  the  Bishop,  of  the 
Island,  in  a  recent  publication,  "  any  one  accustomed  to  histor- 
ical researches  must  find  it  strange  that  so  important  a  Commis- 
sion on  opening  a  vault  and  finding  nothing  more  than  some 
fragments  of  lead  and  of  a  human  body,  should  accept  them  without 
further  enquiry,  as  the  remains  of  Columbus,  and  remit  them  to 
Cuba !" 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  of  belief,  that  the  dignitaries 
who  were  concerned  in  making  the  transfer,  were  unmindful  of  the 
need  of  identification,  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  dupes 
of  some  official,  who,  while  professing  to  gratify  the  Spanish 
Commander,  was,  in  reality,  deceiving  him. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  have  existed  traditionary  doubts  at 
San  Domingo  and  elsewhere,  which  the  detailed  accounts  of 
Navarreti  would  not  satisfy.  As  late  as  the  19th  of  March,  1836, 
El  Notieioso  de  Amlos  Mundos"  published  in  Xew  fork,  inserted 
in  its  columns  Navarreti's  Narrative,  as  having  the  authority  of  an 
"official  record,"  with  a  view  to  combat  "erroneous  and  imperfect 
notices,"  that  had  appeared  in  foreign  periodicals,  and  which  were 
thought  likely  to  mislead  Americans  as  to  the  resting  place  of  the 
remains.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  San  Domingo  N'avanvii's 
statements  were  not  received  as  conclusive.  There  it  was  dis- 
creetly rumored,"  along  the  vista  of  years',  that  the  Spanish  author- 
ities had  been  deceived  by  a  skillful  substitution  of  the  remains  «•!' 
one  of  the  Columbus  family,  possibly  oi'  Diego,  a  son  of  the 
admiral.  A  certain  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is  said,  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  exhuming  proposition,  and  eventually 
found  means  to  circumvent  the  movement  It  is  also  stated  tnat 
three  distinguished  individuals  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
the  present  generation  were,  in  succession,  the  depositaries  o{'  the 
canon's  secret. 

In  September  of  last  year  (1877)  as  the  Cathedral  was  being 
repaired  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  Canon  Don  Fran- 
cisco Javier  Bellini,  the  remains  of  Don  Luis  Columbus  were 
casually  discovered.  This  awakened  an  interest  in  the  slumbering 
traditions,  and  the  bishop  who  had,  as  lie  states,  always  doubted 
the  transfer  of  the  remains  to  Cuba,  thought   it  a  proper  opportunity 
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to  test  the  correctness  of  his  theories,  by  authorizing  the  canon  to 
make  all  necessary  explorations.  This  that  dignitary  proceeded 
to  do  with  two  confidential  workmen.  It  was  soon  definitely 
ascertained  that  a  number  of  persons  had  been  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Cathedral,  without  their  remains  having  any  special 
designation,  affording,  necessarily,  ample  opportunity  for  an  errone- 
ous disinterment  in  1795,  even  if  craft  had  not  been  employed. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September  last,  two  small 
vaults  were  discovered  side  by  side,  says  Mr.  Jones  in  a  letter  to 
me,  separated  by  a  wall  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  The 
eastern  or  one  nearest  the  altar  was  empty,  the  other  contained  a 
metalic  case,  and  its  surroundings  satisfied  them  that  an  interesting 
discovery  was  about  to  be  made.  The  Canon  immediately  notified 
the  Bishop  and  two  or  three  other  officials,  that  they  might  at  once 
repair  to  the  Cathedral  and  verify  the  condition  of  the  vault  and 
its  contents.  Discovering  an  inscription  on  the  case,  the  Bishop 
resolved  to  have  things  remain  as  the}7,  were,  to  lock  the  doors  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  to  invite  the  President  of  the  Republic,  his 
ministry,  the  Consuls,  various  civil  and  military  authorities  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  in  order  to  give  all  the  requisite  authenticity  to 
the  result  of  the  investigation  ;  in  the  meanwhile  guards  were 
placed  at  all  the  doors  to  keep  out  unauthorized  persons.  His  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day, 
September  10th,  1877,  the  distinguished  company  assembled,  and 
surrounding  the  Bishop,  watched  the  excavating  process.  A 
stone  being  removed,  they  were  enabled  to  draw  out  a  leaden  case, 
which,  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Canon 
Bellini,  was  then  by  him  presented  to  the  Bishop,  who  placed  it 
with  his  own  hands  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  where 
it  was  exhibited  to  the  assembled  authorities,  and  being  carried  into 
the  body  of  the  temple,  was  there  shown  to  the  people  generally 
to  whom  admission  had  been  granted. 

The  Canon  then  opened  the  case,  exhibited  the  remains  it 
enclosed,  and  announced  the  different  inscriptions,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  proving  incontestibly  that  they  were  truly  the  remains 
of  the  illustrious  Genoese  Admiral.  There  were  forty-one  frag- 
ments of  bones,  large  and  small,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  reduced 
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to  powder,  and  a  small  bullet,  which  strengthened  materially  the 
other  proofs,  as  it  is  known  that  Columbus  was  at  one  time  wounded 
and  had  carried  the  ball  in  his  person  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"So  splendid  and  memorable  an  event,"  using  the  language  of 
the  official  notarial  document,  was  "  announced  to  the  city 
by  a  salvo  of  120  guns  from  the  artillery  on  the  plaza,  a  general 
peal  of  the  bells,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  military  bands." 
Subsequently  the  assembled  worthies,  forty-five  in  number  (Mr. 
Jones,  the  United  States  Consul  being  one  of  them),  placed  their 
signatures  to  a  document,  certifying  to  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  case,  and  to  the  inscriptions  it 
bore.  Many  of  the  words  were  abreviated,  but  all,  freely  translated, 
read  as  follows :  'The  most  illustrious  and  renowned  Don  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  Discoverer  of  America,  First  Admiral."  And  in 
another  place  were  the  initials  "C.  C.  A." — Christopher  Columbus, 
Admiral. 

The  case  was  then  fastened  up  again,  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
distinguished  functionaries  present,  and  deposited  in  the  sanctuary 
of  another  church  (the  "Queen  of  the  Angels")  being  transferred 
thither  with  "whatever  could  give  brilliancy  and  splendor  to  so 
solemn  an  act,  for  which" — says  the  document  I  quote — "the  popu- 
lace, were  found  prepared,  as  was  evident  from  the  groat  crowd 
which  filled  the  temple  and  the  plaza  of  the  Cathedral."  That 
same  evening  (September  10th),  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Illustrious 
Council  of  the  city  assembled  in  the  "Temple  Sanctuary  o\'  the 
Queen  of  the  Angels,"  and  confirmed  Canon  Billini's  authority  as 
custodian  of  the  remains — described  as  being  in  a  Leaden  oase 
within  another  of  wood,  bound  with  seven  ribbons  ami  sealed  with 
nine  seals — and  their  place  of  deposit,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Council.    There  they  remain,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

The  subsequent  official  acts  connected  with  the  events,  were  the 
publication  by  the  Council  to  all  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  capital  cities  of  others,  of  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  erect  a  statue  and  a 
monument  worthy  of  Columbus  and  a  Pastoral  Letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  his  Clergy  and  faithful  people  detailing  al] 
the  circumstances,  and  a  protest  from  him  against  the  action  o(  the 
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Council  in  assuming  the  charge  of  the  remains,  in  as  much  as  they 
should  properly  be  left  subject  to  his  supervision.  "The  matter," 
said  he,  "is  one  purely  of  love  and  glory,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
the  grand  deposit  has  been  guarded  and  discovered  by  ourselves  in, 
the  Cathedral,  it  should  remain  where  it  was  found,  until  the 
time  when,  erected  also  by  our  own  care,  a  grand  monument  in  said 
Cathedral,  shall  enable  us  to  remove  it  thither  with  proper  pomp 
and  solemnity." — A  very  respectful  document  in  reply  from  the 
Council,  set  forth  that  "the  possession,  the  conservation  and  the  care 
of  the  illustrious  remains  of  the  immortal  man  who  gave  a  world  to 
the  true  faith,  to  civilization  and  to  science,  constituted  a  right  and 
perfect  duty  of  the  Dominican  people,"  and  consequently  the 
municipal  government  exclusively  should  control  their  disposition. — 
A  withdrawal  of  the  protest  was  requested  as  it  had*  caused  so 
much  grief  to  them  as  "the  representatives  of  the  just  and  virtuous 
people  of  San  Domin,|o." 

This  is  the  last  document  I  have  seen  bearing  upon  the  new  con- 
dition of  things.  A  newspaper  article,  not  long  since,  casually 
adverted  to  the  arrival  from  Spain,  of  some  official  authorized  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  but  T  am  not  aware  that  any  thing  has  been 
done  to  satisfy  the  natural  desire  of  Spain,  to  become  the  possessor 
of  the  remains  which  she  has  imagined  she  had  already. 

Mr.  Jones  in  the  letter  I  have  adverted  to,  says  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  empty  vault  mentioned,  contained  the  remains 
of  Diego  Columbus,  the  box  containing  them  having  no  inscription 
whatever,  facilitating,  of  course,  the  design  of  the  crafty  canon. 
But  the  inscriptions  on  the  other  case  were  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  character  of  its  contents,  and  he  concludes  by  saying  "for  my 
own  part,  I  can  see  no  shadow  of  doubt,  about  the  fact  of  these 
being  the  veritable  bones  of  Christopher  Columbus." 

I  cannot  better  close  this  narration  than  by  quoting  Washington 
Irving,  who  gives  entire  credit  to  Navarreti's  account  of  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  to  Cuba.  He  says  :  "When  we  read  of  the 
remains  of  Columbus,  thus  conveyed  from  the  port  of  San  Domingo 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  sacred  reliques, 
with  civic  and  military  pomp,  and  high  religious  ceremonial;  the 
most  dignified  and  illustrious  men  striving  who  most  should  pay 
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them  reverence;  we  cannot  but  reflect  that  it  was  from  this  very 
port  he  was  carried  off  loaded  with  ignominious  chains,  blasted, 
apparently,  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the  revilings  of 
the  rabble.  Such  honors,  it  is  true,  are  nothing  to  the  dead,  nor 
can  they  atone  to  the  heart,  now  dust  and  ashes,  for  all  the  wrongs 
and  sorrows  it  may  have  suffered  :  but  they  speak  volumes  of  com- 
fort to  the  illustrious,  yet  slandered  and  prosecuted  living,  encour- 
aging them  bravely  to  bear  with  present  injuries,  by  showing  them 
how  true  merit  outlives  all  calumny,  and  receives  its  glorious 
reward  in  the  admiration  of  after  }rears." 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  : 
Eight  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  in  this  hall  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick.  a 
distinguished  jurist  of  your  State.  To-day,  in  response  to  the  invi- 
tation to  address  you,  with  which  I  have  been  honored  for  a  second 
time,  I  have  selected  for  my  subject  one  who  was  a  faithful  assertor 
of  his  country's  cause  when  America  rose  "  to  repel  her  wrongs 
and  to  claim  her  destinies,"  a  patriot  alike  spotless  in  public  and 
private  life,  a  personal  friend  of  George  Washington,  and  one  who 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  honorable  career  in  New  Jersev. 

The  same  ship  that  brought  to  the  Western  World  and  landed 
on  the  Battery  of  New  Orange,  as  New  York  was  then  called,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1647,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Dutch 
Governors  of  the  New  Netherlands,  had  also  on  board  Stuyvesant's 
beautiful  wife  and  his  stately  sister  Anne,  widow  of  Samuel  Bayard. 
This  lady  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Catharine  and  three 
sons,  Petrus,  Nicholas  and  Balthazar.  These  brothers  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  American  Bayards,  and  from  the  first  named  ifl 
descended  Colonel  John  Bayard,  the  subject  of  this  paper.  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  patriot  of  singular  purity  of  character.  •  per 
sonally  brave,  pensive,  earnest  and  devout,''  and  a  member  o['  | 
family  that  has*  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  quarter  centuries,  in- 
"termarried  with  the  Washingtons  of  Virginia;  the  Bassettfi 
Carrollsof  Maryland;  the  Stocktons,  Kirkpatricks  and  Keinhles  o( 
'New  Jersey;  the  DeLanceys,  Jays,  Livingstones.  Pintards,  Sonny- 
lers,  Stuyvesants,  Verplancks  and  Van  Rensselaera  of  New  York  \ 
and  the  Bowdoins  and  Winthrops  of  Massachusetts.  Four  o(  the 
Bayards  have  occupied  seats  in   the    United   States   Senate  almost 
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continuously  during  the  present  century — a  larger  and  longer  repre- 
sentation than  has  yet  been  made  by  any  other  family.  Several  of 
Colonel  Bayard's  sons  and  grandsons  distinguished  themselves  in 
other  walks  of  life,  and  a  great-grandson,  General  Bayard  of  New- 
Jersey,  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  our  late  war  as  a  cavalry 
leader,  before  he  fell  at  Fredericksburg. 

It  has  been  a  long  cherished  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  father 
of  Samuel  Bayard  who  married  the  sister  of  Stuyvesant  was  a 
French  Huguenot  divine,  who,  with  his  wife  Blandina  Conde,  fled 
to  Holland  during  the  religious  troubles,  which  disturbed  their 
native  land,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  also  been  believed 
that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  brilliant  knight  sans  peur  et  sans 
r&proche,  who  bore  the  name  of  Pierre  du  Terrail,  Seigneur  de 
Bayard,  among  the  most  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  Francis 
the  First  of  France.  While  sojourning,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  at 
the  Hague,  I  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  the  king's  librarian,  to 
obtain  some  trace  of  the  Rev.  Balthazar  Bayard,  and  to  discover 
the  missing  family  link,  but  without  success.  Among  the  few 
Bayards  of  whom  we  did  find  information  was  a  certain  Captain 
Martin  Bayard  of  Ghent,  but  a  native  of  France,  who  was  second 
to  no  young  soldier  of  his  day  in  chivalric  deeds  of  daring. 
With  his  Walloon  troopers  he  thundered  upon  the  enemy,  like  the 
brilliant  chevalier,  visor  down  and  lance  in  rest  : 

"They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corselet  laced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred." 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  second  Bayard1  of  the  good  city  of 
Ghent  who  disappears  from  history  in  1576,  when  he  was  made 
prisoner  after  slaying  several  of  the  enemy,  may  have  been  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  Samuel  Bayard,  who  died  previous  to  1647 
in  which  year  as  I  have  already  set  forth  his  family  took  ship  for 

1  In  Holland  the  name  is  written  Bayert  and  Bayaert. 
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New  Amsterdam,  where  they  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  of  May. 
Of  Samuel  Bayard,  whose  standing  in  Society  may  be  inferred  from 
the  marriage  connection  which  he  made  with  the  sister  of  Director 
General  Stuyvesant,  who  married  his  sister  Judith  Bayard,  so  that 
they  were  doubly  brothers-in-law,  I  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
any  information  in  Holland,  but  of  his  wife  we  know  that  she  was 
a  lady  of  imposing  presence,  highly  educated,  with  great  business 
capacity,  and  possessing  a  somewhat  imperious  temper,  not  unlike 
that  of  her  worthy  brother  with  the  wooden  leg.  .Madame  Bayard 
was  accompanied  by  a  tutor  who,  however,  soon  after  their  arrival 
was  discharged  as  being  unfit  for  his  position,  and  henceforth  she 
herself  assumed  the  duty  of  instructing  the  children,  teaching  them, 
among  other  things,  English,  French  and  Dutch.  Her  proficiency 
as  a  preceptor  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  her  son  Nicholas,  while 
still  a  youth,  was  appointed  to  an  important  position,  the  records  of 
which  were  required  to  be  kept  in  the  Dutch  and  English  languages. 
Petrus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  Bayard  who  was  named  after 
his  uncle  Stuyvesant,  continued  to  reside  in  New  Orange,  and 
November  4th,  1674,  married  Blandina  Kierstadt,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  Samuel,  Petrus  and  Sarah.  The  eldest,  born  in 
October  of  the  year  following,  was  named  after  his  grandfather. 
In  1675,  Petrus  or  Peter  Bayard  received  from  Governor  Andres, 
a  grant  of  an  island  of  six  hundred  acres  in  the  Delaware  river, 
which  on  May  4th,  1679,  he  purchased  from  the  Indian  owners. 
The  deed1  describes  it  as  Bompiis  Hook  Island  (now  known  as 
Bombay  Hook),  and  is  signed  with  the  mark  of  a  turtle,  that  being 
the  sign  of  the  Delaware  chiefs.  As  readers  of  Cooper's  "Last  o\ 
the  Mohicans  "  will  remember,  the  discovery  of  the  turtle  tatooed 
on  the  breast  of  Uncas  saved  his  life.  The  joining  ol'  the  son  oi' 
the  chief  in  this  deed  of  quit  claim  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  entail  among  the  Indians.     Abandoning  his 


1  For  an  official  copy  of  the  original  deed  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtly  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  United  States  Senator  from  Delawan  I 
also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  data  kindly  contributed  by  Dr  1.  B. 
O'Callaghan,  the  historian  of  New  York;  by  General  William  S.  Sinker  o( 
New  Jersey,  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mallery  of  Maryland,  who  hat  In 
preparation  a  History  of  Bohemia  Manor. 
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purpose  of  building  and  residing  on  his  new  purchase,  Peter  Bayard 
cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  religious  colonists  called  Laba- 
dists,  disciples  of  Jean  de  Labadie,  a  French  enthusiast,  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  but  adopting  other 
opinions  and  practices  not  recognized  by  that  Church,  and  in  1684, 
assisted  them  in  the  purchase  and  occupancy  of  the  four  necks  of 
land  which  have  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Labadie  Tract.  He, 
however,  soon  after  disposed  of  his  share  of  the  property,  and 
returned  to  New  York,  where,  according  to  the  record  of  his  family 
Bible,1  he  died  in  1699.  His  residence  was  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Exchange  Place. 

The  year  before  his  father's  death,  Samuel  Bayard  removed  to 
Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  purchased  in  partner- 

JThis  large  and  heavy  folio  Bible,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Mrs.  Jas.  Grant  "Wilson  of  New  York,  was  printed  at  Dordrecht,  in  1690,  and 
is  illustrated  with  curious  copper  plate  engravings  and  maps.  The  title  page 
to  the  Old  Testament  is  missing,  but  the  volume  is  otherwise  perfect,  and  in 
the  original  binding  with  strong  clasps  and  corner  pieces.  The  original  record 
is  written  in  Dutch,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

1.  My  father,  Petrus  Bayard,  died  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1699. 

2.  My  honored  mother,  Blandina,  died  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1702. 

3.  Samuel  Bayard,  eldest  son  of  Petrus  Bayard,  was  born  in  the  year  1675. 

4.  His  wife,  Susanna  Bouchelle,  was  born  in  the  year  1677. 

5.  Our  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  died  January  12th,  1716. 

6.  My  late  honored  husband,  Samuel  Bayard,  died  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  23,  1721,  at  10  o'clock,  and  rested  in  the  Lord,  where  he 
forever  reaps  in  joy,  what  he  hath  here  sown  in  sorrow,  Amen. 

7.  My  honored  mother,  Anna  Margarita  Conde,  died  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  29,  1721,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  blessed,  rests  forever  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  My  honored  brother,  Hendrick  Sluyter,  died  on  Sunday  evening,  February 
4th,  1722,  at  eight  o'clock.  And  has  entered  forever  into  the  rest  of  the 
Lord,  whom  now  he  shall  with  all  his  saints,  unceasingly  thank,  honor 
and  praise  to  all  eternity,  Amen. 

9.  My  honored  uncle,  Jacobus  Sluyter,  died  on  Friday,  April  14th,  1714,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  happy,  rested  in  the  Lord,  after  having 
fought  the  good  fight.  Thus  he  has  received  the  reward  of  a  faithful 
servant  for  which  he  now  gives  God  praise,  honor  and  glory,  and  shall  to 
all  eternity,  Amen. 
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ship  with  his  brother-in-law,  Hendrick  Sluyter,  one  of  the  four  necks 
of  land  that  originally  constituted  the  Labadie  Tract '  February  5. 
1716,  they  divided  their  possessions,  Bayard  having  previously 
erected  on  his  share  what  was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  known, 
as  the  "Great  House,"  a  large  and  substantial  brick  mansion  still 
in  good  preservation.  Here  he  brought  his  wife,  Susanna  Bouchelle, 
and  after  her  death,  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Sluyter,  the  writer 
of  the  record  in  Peter  Bayard's  Bible.  She  survived  her  husband 
and  at  her  death,  their  son,  James,  the  other  children  being  Samuel- 
Peter  and  Mary  Anns — inherited  the  "Great  House."  He  married 
Mary  Ashton,  and  had  three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
who  died  in  her  seventeenth  year.  She  was  engaged  to  the  Rev.  John 
Rodgers,  who,  four  years  later,  married  her  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Bayard.  The  sons,  John  Bubenheim  and  James  Ashton,  were  twins. 
their  ages  differing  half  an  hour.  These  twin-brothers  became 
objects  of  the  most  tender  solicitude  to  their  accomplished  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Samuel  Bayard,  who  strove  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
reason  to  imbue  their  minds  with  sentiments  of  honor  and  piety. 
"It  is,"  says  Mich elet,  "a  universal  rule  that  great  men  resemble 
their  mothers,  who  impress  their  mental  and  physical  mark  upon 
their  souls."  In  this  instance,  although  I  do  not  presume  to  class 
the  twin-brothers  among  great  men,  the  sons  appear  to  have 
passed  by  one  generation,  and  to  have  inherited  their  grandmother's 
mental  and  physical  characteristics,  rather  than  those  of  their 
maternal  parent. 

John  Bubenheim  Bayard  was  born  in  the  "Great  House,  at 
Bohemia  Manor,  August  11th,  1738.  His  father  died  without  a 
will,  and  being  the  eldest  son,  he  became  by  the  Colonial  laws  ol 
Maryland,  entitled  to  all  the  real  estate.  Such,  however,  was  his 
affection  for  his  brother,  that  no  sooner  had  he  inherited  the  prop 
erty  than  he  conveyed  one  half  of  it  to  him.     It  was  at  this  time.  1 

lrThis  Samuel  Bayard  or  his  cousin  of  the  same  name,  son  of  Nicholas,  pur 
chased,  in  1712,  the  Island  of  Hoboken.  The  original  deed  now  hangs  on  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  at  Castle  Point,  the  residence  ol  Mrs  Kduin 
A.  Stevens,  a  descendant  of  Peter  Bayard. 

2Mary  Ann  Bayard  married  Peter  Bouchelle,  another  brother,  Ootonel  Peter 
Bayard,  married  Susanna  Bouchelle. 

B 
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may  mention  en  passent,  that  lie  abandoned  the  use  of  his  middle 
name  received  from  John  Bubenheim,  who  spoke  of  James  Bayard 
as  his  "well-beloved  friend."  John  Bayard  and  his  brother  were 
educated  at  the  institution  at  Nottingham,  Pennsylvania,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  One  of  his  grand-daughters1  remembers  often 
hearing,  while  a  child,  of  her  grandpapa  Bayard's  school  discipline. 
On  Monday  morning  of  eaeh  week  the  master  went  into  the  cham- 
bers, and  gave  every  boy  a  sound  able  bodied  thrashing  to  keep 
them  good  through  the  ensuing  seven  days.  Young, America  of 
1878  would  neither  approve  nor,  I  imagine,  submit  to  Finley 's  old 
time  Trish  methods  of  instruction. 

Having  completed  his  studies  and  survived  his  'weekly  whippings, 
John  Bayard  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  rich  and  highly  respected 
merchant,  named  John  Rhea  of  Philadelphia,  while  his  brother  began 
the  stud}7  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader.  Soon  after  ho 
entered  his  office,  Mr.  Rhea  requested  him  to  take  a  package  to  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  young  Bayard  on  going  into  the  street  with  his 
aristocratic  ideas,  hired  a  negro  to  carry  the  parcel,  until  meeting  a 
Quaker  acquaintance  he  asked,  "Did  not  thy  master  tell  thee  to 
carry  that?  which  being  answered  affirmatively,  he  added,  "Then 
thee  had  better  take  it  on  thy  own  shoulders,  "so,  pocketing  his  pride, 
the  proud  young  southerner,  adopted  the  Quaker's  good  advice,  and 
carried  the  package  himself.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  one  Bayard 
married  Margaret  Hodge,2  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ho  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  He 
early  became  a  communicant  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
then  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev  Gilbert  Tenncnt,  and  was 
chosen  a  trustee  and  ruling  elder.  The  famous  George  Whitfield  in 
his  seventh  and  last  visit  to  this  country  in  17G9,  met  Mr.  Bayard 
and  became  much  attached  to  him.  They  made  several  tours 
together,  and  when  Whitfield  preached  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia 


'  Mrs.  TIow,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.   How,  D.  D.,  of  New  Brunswick. 

2  Daughter  of  Adam  Hodge  of  Philadelphia,  arid  an  aunt  of  Prof.  Charles 
Hodge,  L.L.  D.,  of  Princeton.  N.  J.  Another  sister  soon  after,  was  married  to 
John  Bayard's  brother,  Dr.  James  A.  Bayard. 
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Manor,  lio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bayard,  and  was  his 
guest,  occupying  an  apartment  which  to  this  day,  is  known  as 
"Whitfield's  room." 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1770 — a  man  of  spotless  character 
and  already  of  great  reputation  as  a  physician,  and  of  his  widow 
wiio  soon  followed  him,  John  Bayard  adopted  their  children,1  edu- 
cating and  treating  them  in  all  respects  as  his  own,  of  whom  he  had 
a  most  abundant  supply — no  less  than  nine  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Of  those,  however,  only  eight  attained  to  mature  years. 

John  Bayard  was  among  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition 
to  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  and  oppress  the  American 
Colonies.  He  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  John  Adams,  in  his 
Diary,  mentions  him  as  one  of  a  Committee  of  that  Association, 
who,  with  Doctors  Rush  and  Mifflin,  intercepted  at  Franklin,  near 
Philadelphia,  the  members  of  Congress  of  1775.  from  the  north,  as 
they  came,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  to  choose  Wash- 
ington as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  in  favor  of 
Independence,  but  the  people  were  bent  upon  it.  and  a  great  public 
meeting  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
compel  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  declare  for  independence 
or  resign.  The'  historian  of  our  country  says,  "On  the  iwentv- 
fourth  of  May,  a  town  meeting  of  more  than  four  thousand  men 
was  held  in  the  State  House  yard  to  confront  the  instructions  of 
the  Tories  as  well  as  of  the  Assembly  against  independence,  with 
the  role  of  the  Continental  Congress,  against  ''oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  the  exercise  of  any  kind  of  authority  under  the  Crown.  !t  iraa 
called  to  order  by  John  Bayard,  Chairman  of  the  fnspection  Com- 
mittee fortlie  County  of  Philadelphia;  a  patriot  o^  singular  purity 
of  character  and  disinterestedness,  personally  brave,  earnest  ami 
devout.2" 


'Jano  Bayard,  John  Hodge  Bayard  and  .Tamos  Ashton  Bayard,  born  Jlllj  'JS, 
17G7,  and  succeeded- his  father-in-law,  Governor  Bassctt  in  tlio  OliHod  StatCt 
Senate  Tic  was  a  commissioner  with  Henry  Clay  and  Albort  Gallatin  to  iu\co- 
tiato  peaco  with  Great  Britain,  and  died  August.  G.  1815. 

P  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.     Centeiuary  Kd.,  vol   ...  pp,  Ji'.-l. 
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When  the  echoes  of  the  guns  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were 
heard  in  Philadelphia  three  battalions  of  infantry  were  organized, 
and  Bayard,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  second,  the  first  being  commanded  by  Colonel  Jacob 
Morgan,  and  the  third  b}r  Colonel  John  Cadwalader,  who,  being  the 
senior  officer,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  includ- 
ing the  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  light  horse,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Samuel  Morris.1  Colonel  Bayard  saw  active 
service  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Gerraantown  and  Princeton. 
His  battalion  was  a  part  of  the  force  led  by  Washington  in  person, 
at  Princeton,  to  resist  the  attack  on  General  Mercer's  demoralized 
brigade.  In  this  battle  Major  Bradford,  of  Bayard's  battalion,  was 
severely  wounded. 

From  an  unfinished  autobiography  written  a  few  years  before 
her  death  by  Colonel  Bayard's  eldest  daughter,  we  obtain 
some  original  information  concerning  her  father  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  writes :  "About  this  time  (the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war),  our  public  affairs  assumed  an  alarming  appear- 
ance. War  was  approaching  with  all  its  terrors.  My  father 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all  the  ardor  of  patriotism. 
He  was  the  Colonel  of  a  battalion  of  the  city,  but  did  not  enter  the 
United  States  Army.  He  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 
This  was  a  conspicuous  station  and  exposed  him  to  the  ill-will 
of  the  British.  The  duties  of  his  office  drew  him  from  home  and 
caused  additional  cares  to  my  mother.  Though  a  delicate  woman 
and  placed  in  trying  circumstances,  she  possessed  firmness  of  mind, 
and  on  perilous  occasions  showed  much  energy  and  intrepidity. 
•  My  father  purchased  a  farm  in  what  was  considered  a  very  safe 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 
Schuylkill.  This  he  designed  as  a  retreat  for  his  family  in  case  the 
enemy  should  attack  Philadelphia. 

The  first  alarm  that  I  remember  was  when  it  was  reported  that 
Roebuck  was  in  the  Delaware  and  would  soon  make  an  attack.     I 

1  These  troops  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  army,  but  were  militia,  known 

as   the  Philadelphia   Associators.     John   Cox   was  Lieutenant   Colonel,    and 

William  Bradford  Major  of  the  Second  battalion.    When  Cadwalader  as  Senior 

Colonel,  was  ordered  to  comnaiad  the  brigade,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Nixon 

assumed  the  command  of  the  Third  battalion, 
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recollect  the  commotion  in  the  house,  boxes  piled  up  in  the  parlor, 
furniture  packing  and  the  confusion  and  the  alarm  through  the  house. 
The  Roebuck !  the  Roebuck !  resounded ;  but  what  this  was,  I  had 
no  idea.  Many  of  the  family  ran  up -stairs  to  look  out  of  the  trap- 
door in  the  roof.  I  followed  on  but  saw  nothing ;  neither,  indeed, 
was  the  vessel  in  sight ;  but  the  idea  of  a  man-of-war  approaching 
so  near,  filled  all  the  town  with  consternation. 

The  family  was  removed  to  Plymouth  which  from  that  time 
became  our  residence  for  several  successive  years.  The  house  was 
very  plain  and  stood  on  the  road-side,  but  the  views  round  it  were 
beautiful  and  became  the  favorite  walk.  There  was  a  fine  open 
wood,  quite  clear  of  underbrush  through  which  the  path  lay.  Here 
the  children  delighted  to  ramble,  the  high  banks  of  the  river  were 
often  resorted  to  for  the  beautiful  views  they  afforded  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  stood  a  small  stone  church  called  the  Swede's 
Church,  and  which  gave  the  name  to  the  ford — the  Swede's  Ford ; 
afterwards  more  known  by  being  the  passage  of  a  part  of  the  British 
army. 

Owing  to  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  New  Jersey  being  so  much 
the  seat  of  hostile  operations,  the  College  of  Princeton  was  vacated, 
My  brother  James,  among  the  others,  had  to  return  home.  He 
procured  a  horse  and  took  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  safest  road 
to  avoid  the  enemy.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
marauders  who  seized  him  and  inquired  his  name.  When  he  told 
them,  they  immediately  pronounced  him  a  rebel  and  the  son  of  a 
rebel;  though,  from  his  youthful  appearance,  it  was  evident  he  had 
never  borne  arms.  But  this  availed  nothing.  They  pinioned  his 
arms  and  brought  him  to  Philadelphia  and  committed  him  to  prison, 
where  a  fearful  doom  awaited  him.  As  soon  as  the  sad  news  was 
brought  to  Plymouth,  my  mother  determined  to  go  immediately  to 
the  city.  My  father  was  at  Lancaster  where  the  Assembly 
sitting,  and  she  had  no  one  to  assist  her;  but  her  maternal  love 
gave  her  energy.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  through  whoso  influ- 
ence she  obtained  a  safe  conduct,  but  she  hastened  forward  and 
made  application  to  the  commanding  officer.  For  seme  days  she 
suffered  a  most  anxious  suspense.  She  met  onlooked  for  kindness 
from  a  Quaker  lady — Grace  Hastings — which  she  mentioned  with 
gratitude.     It  was  a  Christian  act  for  a  Tory  to  aid  a  Whig  in  those 
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troublesome  times.  Application  was  made  to  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  release  of  her  beloved 
son,  and  she  returned  home  to  her  interesting  charge.  It  was  a 
tedious  space  till  lie  was  released.  His  return  occasioned  a  gleam 
of  joy  in  the  midst  of  those  gloomy  days.  Several  years  afterwards 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  place  where  ho  stood  (it  was  a  gate  by 
the  road-side)  waiting  to  hear  his  doom,  a  halter  was  around  his 
neck  and  the  intelligence  had  not  come  whether  life  or  death  was 
the  sentence.  The  messenger  appeared  in  the  distance.  The 
moment  was  awful.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  set  at  liberty,1 
and  joyfully  set  off  for  his  homo. 

On  another  occasion,  my  mother  was  placed  in  very  trying  and 
agitating  circumstances.  My  father  was  absent,  attending  to  his 
official  duties  at  Lancaster,  where  the  Assembly  met  as  a  place  of 
safety  removed  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  she  had  a  large  family  to 
provide  for.  A  division  of  the  British  army  was  moving  to  Phila- 
delphia by  the  way  of  the  Swede's  Ford ;  the  road  to  bo  passed 
was  the  one  on  which  our  house  stood.  This  alarm  caused  great 
consternation  as  such  a  course  was  not  expected  and  no  preparation 
was  made  for  escape.  An  invitation  was  sent  from  a  friend  who 
lived  at  Potts  Grove  for  her  to  bring  her  family  there.  Mr.  Andrew 
Caldwell  was  the  name  of  this  kind  friend,  of  whom  I  retain  a 
grateful  recollection.  My  mother  engaged  a  few  wagons  to  carry 
the  furniture  to  places  of  safety,  but  could  not,  on  such  short  notice, 
dispose  of  all  the  family  stores.  They  had  to  be  left  for  the 
plunder  of  the  soldiery.  She  took  her  small  children  with  her,  and 
mournfully  departed  from  her  home,  not  knowing  what  should 
befall  her  asylum.  As  she  went  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  the 
enemy  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  house  which  was  so 
commodiously  situated.  They  found  much  that  was  gratifying,  and 
some  things  which  proved  amusing  in  the  way  of  destruction.  The 
library  was  a  thing  which  could  do  them  no  good;  they  found  many 
religious  books,  and  concluded  they  belonged  to  some  Presbyterian 
parson,  and,  of  course,  a  rebel.  They  made  a  pile  of  them  and 
amused  themselves  in  shooting  at  them  ;  in   all  directions,  the  frag- 

Mlis  release  on  the  ground  of  being-  a  non-combatant  returning  from  college 
was  demanded  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  which  appears  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Washington.      Vids  Sparks'  Life,  vol.  5,  pp.  219. 
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mcnts  and  some  few  volumes  remaining  scattered  over  the  court 
yard.  Another  thing  excited  their  ire.  It  was  the  likenesses  of 
our  distinguished  men.  They  tore  them  down  and  to  increase  their 
fury,  saw  behind  thern,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  some  of  the 
royal  family,  and,  of  course,  the  American  heroes  had  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  books.  Tho  wine  was  a  great  prize,  and 
proved  the  moans  of  saving  the  house  which  was  doomed  to 
destruction.  But  the  officer,  in  gratitude  for  this  unlooked  for 
luxury,  instead  of  ordering  the  house  to  be  burnt,  wrote  a  very 
polite  note  to  my  father,  thanking  him  for  his  entertainment. 

It  was  reported  that  the  house  was  burnt  and  everything 
destroyed.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  friend — William  Bell — to  give 
evidence  of  his  great  affection  and  gratitude  to  my  father.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  this  sad  report,  he  made  an  offer  to  divide  his 
property  and  give  half  of  all  he  possessed  to  his  friend,  saying,  i 
owe  all  I  have  to  your  kindness,  for  you  took  me  into  your  employ 
when  I  had  nothing."  Such  noble  conduct  is  worthy  of  lasting 
remembrance.  The  sacrifice,  happily,  was  not  requisite.  The 
house  remained  and  tho  losses  were  not  so  great  but  that  they 
might  soon  be  retrieved. 

A  more  retired  residence  was  procured  for  the  Winter,  which 
was  rendered  very  agreeable  by  the  near  neighborhood  of  Goneral 
Reed's  family.  There  had  long  bean  a  very  intimate  association 
between  the  two  families,  which  continued  through  life.  My  father 
said,  next  to  his  brother,  Joseph  Reed  was  his  dearest  friend. 
The  children  participated  in  this  friendly  intercourse,  and  memory 
retains  some  of  the  pleasures  of  that  early  period  when  we  played 
together. 

The  succeeding  Summer,  I  think,  the  family  was  removed  for 
greater  safety  to. the  Manor  House  in  Maryland.  There  were 
some  of  the  ancient  slaves  still  remaining  in  these  quarters,  as  it 
was  termed,  and  my  father  took  the  kindest,  care  ol'  them  in  their 
old  age.  I  have  some  remembrance  of  them.  The  old  man 
would  still  go  to  the  tobacco-field,  and,  sitting  on  a  throe-legged 
stool,  would  diligently  look  for  the  worms  and  destroy  them.  He 
called  my  father  by  the  accustomed  name  of  Johnny.  Massa  Johnny, 
oh,  I  carried  him  many  a  day  in  my  arms."  Old  Sarah  was  his 
wife.     All  1  recollect  of  her  was  a  large   wen  on  her  arm.  so  that 
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she  could  do  little  to   help  herself.     But  she  was  kindly  cared  for 
till  her  removal  from  earthy  bondage. 

The  succeeding  Winter  was  passed  in  Philadelphia.  I  have 
scarcely  any  recollection  of  that  period.  But  in  the  Spring  we  all 
returned  to  Plymouth,  which  was  now  repaired  and  furnished  anew. 
My  father  engaged  a  teacher  and  had  a  little  cottage  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  fitted  for  a  school-room.  He  admitted  a  few  of 
the  neighbors  to  enjoy  this  privilege  with  his  family. '  It  was  a 
great  matter  in  those  days  of  desolation  to  have  such  a  resource. 
It  was  a  subject  of  great  delight  to  me  to  have  a  little  friend  with 
me,  and  many  a  pleasant  ramble  we  had  together  through  the 
woods  and  down  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Schuylkill.  Her 
father  was  a  physician  and  lived  about  a  mile  off;  but,  accompanied 
by  a  brother,  she  used  to  attend  punctually.  I  had  a  brother  also, 
and  it  was  our  practice  to  go  generally  half-way  home  with  them 
to  a  little  brook  which  crossed  the  road.  On  a  small  knoll  was  a 
large  hawthorn  bush  under  which  we  often  sat  down  to  rest  or 
amuse  ourselves.  The  brook  was  so  shallow  that  it  was  safely 
waded,  or  else  we  stepped  along  the  rails  of  the  fences.  The  boys 
generally  performed  the  first  method  and  we  the  latter.  Many 
years  afterward,  wThen  I  re-visited  the  scenes,  all  the  features  of  the 
place  were  altered.  A  fine  broad  stone  bridge  was  erected  over 
this  little  brook — the  bank,  our  favorite  seat,  was  levelled  down, 
and  no  trace  remained  of  the  thorn  bush.  I  could  not  hail  the 
improvements  with  the  same  feeling  as  those  simple  objects, 
impressed  on  my  childhood's  memory.  I  was  often  allowed  to 
spend  days  with  my  friend  Rachel  Shannon,  and  the  places  of  our 
resort  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection.  Her  father,  Dr.  Shannon, 
had  a  mill  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  in  our  holiday  time  we  often 
visited.  About  the  middle  of  the  stream,  which  spread  out  widely 
just  at  this  place,  was  a  small  island  studded  with  fine,  spreading 
trees.  To  gain  that  island  as  a  play  ground,  was  the  object  of  our 
earnest  desire.  There  was  a  small  boat  belonging  to  the  mill,  and 
one  day  we  persuaded  the  mill-boy  to  paddle  us  over.  The  current 
was  too  strong  for  our  little  lad,  and  instead  of  reaching  the  island, 
as  enticing  as  Calypso's,  we  were  carried  down  in  our  frail  bark  to 
the  mill-race  !  Happily,  the  miller  was  near,  and  flew  to  our  rescue, 
or  in  a  few  moments  we  should  have  been  crushed  under  the  water- 
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wheel  So  graciously  did  Providence  preserve  us  from  the  effects 
of  our  folly,  I  believe  this  adventure  settled  our  minds  about  visit- 
ing the  island. 

With  this  friend,  I  kept  up  a  very  kind  intimacy.  1  attended 
her  marriage  as  bridesmaid,  the  first  time  I  sustained  that  office. 
She  was  married  to  a  son  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  continued  to 
live  with  her  parents.  I  never  saw  her  but  once  after  our  removal 
to  Mew  Jersey. 

In  the  Autumn  we  left  our  favorite  retreat,  and  went  to  pass  the 
Winter  in  Philadelphia.  My  father  took  a  large  house  in  Water 
street,  not  far  from  my  grandmother's.  At  that  time  this  street, 
now  altogether  one  of  business,  was  occupied  by  many  of  the  most 
respectable  families,  and  Third  street  was  thought  to  be  quite  high 
up.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  great  since  those  early 
days.  My  mother's  health  was  very  declining.  Some  recollection 
of  her  sick  room  still  abides,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  painful 
thought — a  gentle  reproof  that  I  preferred  sliding  on  the  ice  to 
sitting  by  my  sick  mamma  !  I  have  always  felt  it  as  the  sin  of  my 
childhood. 

I  remember  also,  some  time  this  Winter  that  I  was  invited  to  a 
tea-party  at  President  Reed's,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
about  my  dress.  Goods  of  every  kind  were  scarce  and  high,  as 
commerce  had  not  yet  revived.  Therefore  a  dress  of  my  mother's 
was  to  be  made  up  for  me.  It  was  an  India  muslin,  which  was  an 
article  rare  and  much  admired.  A  pair  of  red  shoes  also  were  pro- 
cured. Our  coachman,  Lancaster,  one  of  the  Maryland  servants, 
carried  me  on  his  shoulder,  his  strong  arm  supporting  my  limbs.  I 
felt  as  safe  there  as  if  seated  in  a  carriage.  This  was  the  first 
party  I  was  ever  at,  and  it  appeared  very  gay  and  beautiful  to  me, 
especially  seeing  the  young  ladies  dancing.  Miss  Patty,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  ray  friend,  and  I  was  much  attached  to  her.  Tin- 
intimacy  with  this  family  has  marked  every  period  o\'  m\  life.  Our 
parents  were  attached  by  mutual  esteem,  and  friendship  descended 
to  their  children.  Alas,  the  last  link  is  broken!  "All  who  live 
long  must  outlive  those  they  love  and  honor."  This  1  Bud  bj  my 
own  experience.     I  have  survived  all  my  early  friends." 

In  the  year  1780,  Colonel  Bayard  lost  his  beautiful  wile,  whose 
portrait,  as  well  as  his  own,  has   been    transmitted    to   posterity    by 
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Benjamin  West  and  Charles  Wilson  Poale1.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing ho  married  Mary,  widow  of  John  HaJgdon,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Grant,  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ro'dgers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Bayard 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  later  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1785, 
which  met  in  New  York.  Having  lost  his  wife  he  married  Johannah 
While,  a  sister  of  General  Anthony  W.  White  of  New  Brunswick, 
to  which  city  he  removed  in  1788.  Here  Colonel  Bayard  became 
endenizened  and  built  a  beautiful  residenco,  and  hero  lie  occupied 
the  same  high  social  position  which  ho  held  in  Philadelphia.  At 
that  period  no  place  in  New  Jersey  could  boast  of  a  more  distin- 
guished society  than  his  adopted  home.  At  Colonel  Bayard's  house 
in  Albany  street  were  frequently  entertained,  while  they  were  pass- 
ing and  re-passing  through  New  Jersey  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  many  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  era.  Koseiosko/ 
Washington  and  other  illustrious  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  welcome 
and  frequent  guests,  as  was  Elias  Boudinot,  one  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  old  Dr.  Rodgers  with  his  buzzwig  and 
well  polished  silver-buckled  shoes  and  knee  breeches,  and  the 
Patroon  of  that  period — the  Van  Rensselaer  of  Van  Rensselaers, 
who  came  in  his  own  brilliant  coach  and  four  from  his  Albany 
manor  house.  At  Colonel  Bayard's  board  ;  at  that  of  his  brothers-in- 
law,  Governor  Patterson  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  and 
General  White  of  the  United  States  Army;  at  Dr.  Moses  Scott's, 
at  Judge  Kirkpatrick's,  at  Colonel  Neilson's,  at  the  Garnett's,  at  the 
Smith's  of  Ross  Hall,  and  at  many  others,  there  were  in  those 
hospitable  times  frequent  gatherings  at  dinner,  tea  and  supper 
parties,  of  a  select  circle  of  choice  spirits  arrayed  in  the  handsome 
costume  of  those  days  when  a  gentleman's  dress  differed  from  that 
o(  his  tailor  or  lackey.      Colonel  Bayard  was  born  too  soon  to  relish 

1  West's  portraits  wore  deposited  temporarily  by  ouo  of  Colonel  Bayards 
sons  at  Joliuc's  Hotel,  Princeton,  N".  J.,  in  the  year  1S32.  When  calle  1  for 
they  could  not  be  found,  and  have  never  been  seen  since.  Pealo's  line  pictures 
are  in  tho  possession  of  Mrs.  Mary  Kirkpatrick  How,  of  New  Brunswick.  A 
copy  of  Pealo's  portrait  of  Colonel  Bayard  is  to  be  ^ecn  in  the  collection  of 
the  Collogc  of  New  Jersey. 

Tho  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  curious  peu  and  ink  drawing  made  by 
the  Polish  hero  while  sojourning  in  New  Brunswick,  signed  Kosciosko,  and 
presented  by  hiin  to  Colonel  Bayard's  eldest  daughter. 
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the  freedoms  of  democracy,  and  there  hung  about  him.  ns  about 
most  of  his  class,  a  little  of  the  cheoaux  dej "rise  of  formality  and 
statoliness  pertaining  to  his  time,  which  was,  however,  at  least  in 
his  case,  brushed  aside  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  intimate 
friends.  In  his  gayer  moments,  when  his  benevolent  countenance 
was  brightened  with  its  half  playful,  half  pensive,  smile,  he  would 
entertain  his  guests  with  touches  of  wit  and  humor  and  an  occa- 
sional  anecdote.  Some  of  these  have  been  handed  down  to  as, 
three  of  which  1  may  perhaps  bo  permitted  to  relate. 

Colonel  Bayard  was  on  a  visit  to  the  President's  house  in  Prince- 
ton on  one  occasion  when  a  most  amusing  pissige  atarms  occurred 
between  Doctors  Nesbit  and  Witherspoon — both  Scotchmen,  both 
wits  and  both  Presidents — the  former  perhaps  more  lively  and  ex- 
uberant; the  latter  more  keen.  Doctor  Nesbit  had  intimated  before- 
hand that  at  dinner  ho  would  turn  the  laugh  on  Witherspoon;  but 
though  he  was  on  the  qui  vive,  no  opportunity  presented  itself 
Afterwards  the  venerable  signer  of  the  Declaration  stooped  to  light 
his  pipe  at  the  fire,  and,  rising,  struck  his  head  against  the  mantel. 
"Oh ! "  cried  he,  "  how  my  head  rings."  "'Do  you  know  the 
reason?  "  quickly  asked  Nesbit.  "Why,  no,  sir."  Its  because  it  ia 
empty."  "Why,  Dr.  Nesbit,  would  your  head  not  ring  if  you  were 
to  knock  it  in  that  way  ?  "  "Oh  !  no,  sir."  "And  do  you  know  the 
reason  ?  "  said  Witherspoon,  "It's  because  it  is  cracked  !  " 

Another  was  of  the  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Tallyrand,  with 
both  of  whom  Bayard  was  acquainted.  The  artist  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  vigor  of  his  languago  as  for  tho  strength  with  which  he 
portrayed  with  his  pencil.  While  pursuing  his  profession  in  New 
York  his  studio  was  open,  on  stated  days,  to  receive  visitors,  and 
among  others  came  Tallyrand-Perigord.  Stuart,  a  -real  physi 
mist,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  him  attentively,  remarked  to  a  friend 
with  violent  emphasis  and  gesture,  "If  that  man  is  not  a  groat 
villain,  the  Almighty  does  not  write  a  legible  hand  !  " 

Tho  concluding  anecdote  was  told  of  one  of  his  clerical  friends, 
whose  negro,  called  Jack,  had  a  deadly  quarrel  with  a  neighbor's 
slave,  known  by  the  name  of  Cuffy.  Jack  fell  dangerously  .11.  and 
his  master  urged  him  to  forgive  the  said  Cully.  Jack  replied  that 
Cuffy  was  a  "  mis'ble,  mean  ni-ger,"  and  he  could  not  forgive  him, 
"I  tell  you,  Jack,"  said  the  clergyman,  '■  that  you  must  forgivo  him, 
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or  God  will  not  forgive  you  your  many  sins."  "Well,  massa,"  said 
poor  Jack,  "  if  I  die,  I  forgive  him,  but  if  I  live,  Cuffy,  look  out ! 
Sum  day  you  tink  a  big  mule  kick  you,  an'  it  wont  be  no  mule 
nuther! " 

Colonel  Bayard  was,  in  1790,  elected  Mayor  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  people  further  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  character  by 
naming,  in  his  honor,  one  of  their  thoroughfares  Bayard  street.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Somerset  county.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1778,  and  continued  as  such  for  thirty 
years,  rarely  omitting  to  attend  the  annual  meetings.  At  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  L783,  Colonel  Bayard  sat  on  the  stage  by 
the  side  of  Washington,  who  that  year  honored  the  occasion  by  his 
presence.1  For  nearly  two  score  years  he  very  regular!}^  attended, 
as  a  delegate,  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Dr.  Alexander,  in  describing  the  great  men  in  the 
Assembly  of  1791,  says  :  "Colonel  Bayard  was  there  and  took  an 
active  part  in  business,  receiving  much  deference,  as  he  had 
occupied  high  civil  offices.2" 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1806  his  health  gradually  declined,  and 
during  his  last  illness  he  often  spoke  of  his  brother.  Awakening 
from  sleep  one  night,  he  said  :  "My  dear  brother  I  shall  soon  be 
with  you,"  and  to  his  children  he  remarked,  u  Death  has  no  terrors 
for  me."  As  he  approached  nearer  the  grave  he  said,  while  sitting 
up,  supported  by  two  daughters,  "  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest.  I  shall 
soon  be  with  my  God.  O  glorious  hope !  How  precious  are  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel !     It  is  the   support  of  my  soul  in  my  last 

'On  his  first  visit  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  Mount  Vernon  there 
to  cast  off  the  cares  of  public  life  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1790,  Washington  halted  at 
New  Brunswick  to  dine  with  his  old  comrade  Colonel  Bayard.  Mrs.  Boyd,  the 
last  survivor  of  his  children,  but  a  few  years  before  her  death  in  1869,  visited 
the  house,  still  standing  in  Albany  street,  and  pointed  out  the  room  where,  on 
her  return  from  school,  with  her  sister,  she  saw  the  General  and  her  father 
pledging  each  others  health  in  which  the  other  gentlemen  present  joined,  and 
where  she  was  spoken  to  by  Washington  in  a  manner  suitable  for  a  school 
girl  of  eleven  summers. 

''Life  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  pp.  96. 
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moments."  He  could  say  no  more,  but  his  looks  and  arras  directed 
towards  heaven  expressed  everything,  and  the  last  whispered  words 
which_  escaped  from  his  dying  lips  were  '.'Lord  Jesus! "  On  the 
seventh  day  of  January,  1807,  he  passed  away  peacefully  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  was  laid  in  the 
burying  ground  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  he  was. 
for  sixteen  years,  a  trustee  and  ruling  elder,  and  where  many  of 
his  kindred  now  sleep  by  his  side  under  the  shadows  of  a  graceful 
cypress,  planted  by  his  son-in-law,  Judge  Kirkpatrick.  who  wrote 
the  following  truthful  inscription,  to  be  seen  on  his  tombstone  : 

THE     TOMB    OF 

JOHN     BAYARD, 

Formerly  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 

Lately  of  this  city. 

BENEVOLENT,    LIBERAL,    PATRIOTIC. 

He  was  chosen  by  his  country  to  fill  her  first  offices. 

His  integrity  and  zeal  justified  the  choice. 

Generous  in  his  temper,  sincere  in  his  friendship. 

Eminent  for  every  social  virtue, 

He  possessed  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Kind,  gentle,  affectionate, 

As  a  Husband  and  a  Father. 

He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  love  of  a  numerous 

Family,  who  erect  this  monument  to  his 

Revered  memory. 

Devoted  to  the  religion  of  Christy 

He  was  long  a  distinguished  member  of  his  Church  : 

An  ardent  friend  of  youth. 

He  zealously  promoted  the  interests  of  learning, 

Works  of  Piety,  of  Chanty,  and  Benevolence 

Were  his  delight  and  daily  employment. 

But  his  hope  was  in 

Jesus. 

Full  of  this  hope, 

He  departed  hence  in  triumph. 

On  the  7th  day  of  January.  1807, 

In  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
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As  a  concluding  paragraph  to  this  paper  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
to  mention  that  Mrs.  Bayard  survived  herlmsband  for  many  years, 
and  died  at  New  Brunswick  June  26th,  1S34,  and  to  enumerate 
those  of  his  children  who  attained  maturity,  and  who  were  all  the 
fruit  of  his  first  marriage.  The  second  wife  had  one  son  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  by  his  third  wife  Colonel  Bayard  had  no  issue. 

1.  James  Ashton,  named  after  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bayard,  was  born 
May  5th,  1 V 60,  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  had 
two  sons,  James  Ashton  and  Walton,  and  died  at  sea  on  his  return 
from  South  Carolina  in  June,  1788. 

2.  Andrew,  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  was  born 
February  24th,  1762,  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Petit  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  ;  had  Sarah,  John,  Elizabeth,  Theodosia,  James' 
Anna,  Charles  and  Sarah.  Andrew  Bayard  was  an  eminent 
merchant  and  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.     He  died  in  1833. 

3.  John  Murray,  bom  March  llth,  1766,  married  Margaret 
Carrick  of  Toms  River,  Maryland,  and  removed  to  the  estate  of 
Weston  at  Millstone,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  He  had 
one  daughter,  Jane,  and  died  April  9th,  1823. 

4.  Samuel,  born  January  llth,  1767,  married  Martha  Pintard, 
and  had  Lewis  Pintard,  Susan  Bradford,  Caroline,  Julia,  Samuel, 
John,  William  Marsden.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Ho  was 
sent  to  England  by  Washington  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
negotiated  by  Jay  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  American  citizens. 
On  his  return  ho  filled  various  important  offices,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Notes  to 
Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  Letters  on  the  Sacrament,  and  a  Funeral 
Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington.  He  died  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  May  llth,  1840. 

5.  Jane,  named  after  maternal  grandmother,  was  born  July  12th, 
1772,  married  Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 
November  1,  1702,  had  Mary  Ann  Margaret,  John  Bayard,  George 
Littleton,  Jane  Eudora,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Charles  Martel.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  was  a  benevolent  Christian   lady   of  many  accomplish- 
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mcnis,  including  fine  literary  culture.     She  died  at  New  Brunswick 
February  1 6th,  1851. 

6.  Nicholas  was  born  October  8th,  1774,  married  Anne  Living- 
stone Bayard,  and  after  her  deatli  Miss  Mcintosh  of  Georgia  ;  had 
Nicholas,  Jr.,  Jane  and  Margaret.  He  died  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
November  21,  1821. 

7.  Margaret,  born  February  20th,  1778,  married  Samuel  Harri- 
son Smith  ;  had  Julia,  Susan.  John  Bayard  Harrison,  and  Anne. 
Mrs.  Smith,  whose  husband  was  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, was,  like  her  sister  Mrs  Kirk  pat  rick,  a  highly  educated  lady, 
well-known  in  the  best  society  of  Washington.  One  of  her  works 
is  entitled  'A  Winter  in  Washington."  She  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  7th,  1844. 

8.  Anna  Maria,  born  March  22d,  1779,  married  Samuel  Boyd, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York;  had  Bayard,  Elizabeth,  Anna 
and  Isabella.  She  died  November,  18G9,  the  last  survivor  of  Col- 
onel Bayard's  children. 

JAS.  GRANT  WILSON. 
New  York,  May  16,  1878. 
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Trenton,  January  23d,  1879. 

The  Society  met  at  12,  M.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  President,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  in  the  chair, 
with  the  Hon.  John  T.  Nixon  and  Samuel  H.  Pennington, 
M.  D.,  Vice  President,  also  present. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  made  his  report  of  the  corres- 
pondence  of  the    Society,   since  the  last  meeting,  and  submitted 
letters  received  from   Sir  Gilbert  Edward  Campbell  Bart,  of  Eng- 
land an<J  James  Grant  Wilson  of  New  York,  accepting  honorary 
membership,    and   from   a   number   of  gentlemen  acknowledging 
their  enrollment   as  resident  members  :— from   Essex  Institute  of 
Mass.;  Numismatical  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phil:   Histor- 
ical Society   of  Minnesota  ,  Vermont,    Pennsylvania,    Now  York, 
and  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  ;  from   Messrs,  Th< 
Bonnell  of  Newton;  Jesse  Atkinson  of  Newark;   Tennis  I- 
of  Bayridge:  Wm.   Brooke   Rawle   of  Philadelphia ;    Hew; 
Sheldon  of  Chicago;  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Poet  of  Ohio;   Rer.  J«  H 
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West  of  Hamilton  Square ;  Rev-  Geo.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  of  Prince- 
ton ;  Chiswell  and  Wurtz  of  Paterson  ;  Rev.  0.  D.  Bradlee  of 
Boston ;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer  of 
Bridgeton  ;  United  States  Chief  Medical  Purveyor ;  Coast  Survey 
Office ;  Department  of  the  Interior ;  Swedenborg  Publication 
Society ;  and  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  transmitting  dona- 
tions for  the  library.  From  the  family  of  Professor  Henry, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  of  condolence, 
passed  by  the  Society ;  Mr.  Edwin  Salter  of  Washington,  re- 
lating to  Egg  Harbor  Genealogies ;  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
announcing  its  permanent  location  and  asking  for  donations ; 
J.  L.  Cleves  of  Paterson,  enquiring  after  the  Drummond  family ; 
G.  Norton  Galloway  of  Philadelphia,  seeking  information  about 
the  Reynolds  family ;  A.  S.  Thurston  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  wishing 
Journals  of  Sullivan's  Expedition  ;  E.  M.  Woodward  announcing 
an  intended  history  of  Bordentown ;  H.  Whittemore  of  Rock- 
land County  Historical  Society  enquiring  after  the  Queen's  Rangers 
of  the  Revolution ;  Robert  Gilchrist  of  Jersey  City,  making 
enquiry  relative  to  the  taxation  of  Indian  lands  in  New  Jersey  ; 
Barton  Lowe  of  Philadelphia,  relating  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
Sea  upon  Cape  May  ;  and  a  number  from  other  gentlemen  seek- 
ing information  on  various  topics.  Prom  Hon.  T.  F.  Randolph, 
U.  S.  Senate,  Adjutant  General  Stryker,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Cotheal, 
and  a  number  of  others  on  miscellaneous  subjects  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  Society. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  involving  some  historical  questions 
of  importance,  was,  subsequently,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  John  T# 
Nixon,  referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and 
report  at  a  future  meeting.  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Green,  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Stryker  were  appointed  on  the  committee  with  Judge 
Nixon. 

The  Treasurer,  Col.  Robert  S.  Swords,  submitted  his  report, 
certified  by  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee, showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $429.22.  The 
assets  of  the  Society  were  stated  to   be  $8,167.97,  irrespective 
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of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  held  in  Newark.'     The  amount  of 
arrearages  reported,  being  $537. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  their  report,  commented  on  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  expressing  their  opinion  that  more  liberal 
contributions  would  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  aims  the  Society 
had  in  view  and  what  was  expected  from  it.  "Although."  say 
the  Committee  in  their  report,  "the  progress  of  the  Society  daring 
the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existance  has  been  gratifying,  especially 
to  those  who  were  among  its  founders,  it  is  too  apparent  that  the 
support  it  has  received  from  the  public  at  large,  has  not  been  such 
as  its  character  as  a  State  institutation  should  have  ensured  to 
it.  As  the  active,  efficient  and  generous  members  of  its  early 
years  have  passed  away,  their  places  have  not  been  filled  in  a 
way  to  continue  the  same  growth  in  usefulness  and  influence  that 
they  produced.  It  is  thought  that  only  six  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Society  at  Trenton,  on 
February  27th,  1845,  still  live,  and  comparatively  few  names  of  the 
original  members — including  such  as  James  G.  and  Charles 
King,  Archibald  Alexander,  James  Carnahan,  George  W.  Doane, 
Richard  S.  Field,  Henry  W.  Green,  Charles  Hodge,  Nicholas 
Murray,  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,Wm.  A.  Duer,  John  J.  diet  wood, 
Daniel  V.  McLean  and  others  of  like  standing — are  now  to  bo 
found  on  our  rolls. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  one  of 
our  most  venerated  members,  the  Rev.  Ravaud  Kearny  Rodgers, 
D.D.,  which  occured  at  Athens,  Georgia,  on  Sunday,  January 
12th.  He  was  buried  at  Bound  Brook,  on  Thursday.  January 
16th,  causing  the  postponement  of  this  meeting  for  a  week,  and  it 
was  deeply  regretted  that  the  violent  snow  storm,  which  prevailed 
on  that  day,  prevented  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  members 
who  would  have  been  pleased  thus  to  manifest  their  respect  for 
their  old  associate  and  friend. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  one  of  fifty  members  elected  on  the  Bame 
day,  January,  15th,  1846,  and  until  he  removed  to  the  South,  was 


See  subsequent  page  for  the  account  in  full. 
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a  regular  attendant  at  our  meetings,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in 
ever}'-  thing  that  concerned  the  Society.  He  was  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1854, 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Field  to  the  Presidency,  in  January, 
1869,  became  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  on  January  18th, 
1872  was  elected  President,  succeeding  Mr.  John  Rutherfurd. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1875,  on  removing  to  Georgia,  and 
the  members  on  conveying  to  him  assurances  of  their  high  appre- 
ciation and  regard  passed  a  resolution  of  regret  at  'the  dissolution  of 
associations  which  had  been  the  source  of  much  pleasure  to  them 
all,  and  the  loss  of  those  services  which  had  ever  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Society.'  , 

Dr.  Rodgers,  was  the  son  of  John  Richardson  Bayard  Rodgers, 
M.  D.,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  His  mother  was  Susannah  Ravaud  Kearny,  daughter  of 
Ravaud  Kearny  of  Perth  A.mboy.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
in  November,  1797  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1815,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1818.  His  first  charge  was  at 
Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  where  he  married,  October  10th,  1821,  Miss 
Caroline  Thomas,  who  survives  him.  He  was  called  from  Sandy 
Hill  to  Bound  Brook  in  1830,  where  he  continued  to  officiate 
until  1875,  nearly  forty-five  years.  The  purpose  he  had  in  view  in 
removing  to  the  South  was  attained,  as  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
closed  beneath  the  roof  of  his  only  surviving  child,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bloomfield. 

It  was  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years — from  1838  to 
1874 — that  he  filled  the  office  of  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey;  and  in.  1856  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Rutgers  College,  Mew  Brunswick.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  the  Committee  to  dilate  upon  his  services  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  covering  as  it  did  nearly  sixty 
years.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  say  that  his  long  career  of  more 
than  eighty-one  years  was  such  as  to  secure  from  all  who  knew 
him  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem.  May  his  example  not  be 
lost  upon  us." 
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That  portion  of  the  report  referring  to  the  late  Dr.  Rodgers  **fl 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes;  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Peter  A.  Voorhees,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  be  requested  to  present  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  ex- President  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  issue  of  another 
number  of  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Society  since  the  May 
meeting  (No.  3  of  Vol.  V,  Second  Series),  containing,  besides  the 
business  transactions  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  the  in- 
teresting memoir  of  Colonel  John  Bayard,  read  before  the  Society 
by  Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson,  which  has   attracted  much  attention. 

"It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know,"  said  the  Committer. 
"  that  these  unpretending  issues  are  duly  valued  by  kindred 
societies  and  individuals,  as  they  oftentimes  furnish,  in  the 
memoirs  and  papers  they  contain,  matters  as  important  to  the 
historian  or  biographer  as  the  contents  of  more  pretentious 
volumes.  These  numbers  as  they  are  printed  are  gratuitously 
distributed  to  all  resident  members  not  in  arrears." 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  reported  that,  since  the  last 
meeting  several  of  the  improvements  demanded,  to  make  the 
rooms  more  attractive  and  serviceable,  had  received  attention  and 
to  some  extent  been  perfected,  particularly  the  erection  of  shelves 
in  the  newspaper  department,  relieving  it  from  its  overcrowded 
condition,  and  facilitating  the  examination  of  the  numerous  files 
that  afford  such  rich  returns  to  the  enquirer.  A  larger  number  of 
volumes  than  usual  had  been  bound,  and  some  changes  made  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  furniture. 

There  were  other  matters  requiring  attention,  for  which  it  wis 
hoped  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  would  ere  Long  allow- 
to  be  undertaken.  The  Committee  felt  assured  that  the  members 
needed  no  arguments  to  convince  them  that  the  increase  o(  their 
library  and  additional  facilities  to  render  its  treasures  more  and 
more  available  to  the  historical  enquirer,  are  among  the  D 
prominent  of  the  many  worthy  aims  of  the  Society;  and  they 
consequently  looked  for  their  cordial  support,  in  whatever  measures 
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may  be  adopted  to  effect  these  objects,  by  increasing  the  resources 
of  the  treasury. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  with  the  "Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts," but  it  was  not  yet  completed. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  since  the  last  meeting  had  num- 
bered sixty  one  volumes,  twenty-five  of  them  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers,  one  hundred  and  forty  pamphlets,  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  consecutive  numbers  of  eleven  other 
newspapers.  A  few  of  these  were  obtained  by  exchanging 
duplicates  for  them,  but  as  their  funds  do  not  allow  of  purchases 
being  made,  the  increase  of  the  library  had  to  depend  upon  dona- 
tions. Appended  to  their  report  the  Committee  submitted  a 
statement  of  those  received  since  May,  many  of  the  volumes  be- 
ing of  mnch  interest  and  value. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  whom  they  recommended  for  members,  who  were 
thereupon  elected  and  new  nominations  received.  Remarks  were 
made  by  several  members  upon  the  practicability  of  increasing 
their  number  by  personal  application  and  influence. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents, 
reported,  verbally,  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  them.  Since  the  last  meeting  a  large  number  of  transcripts 
had  been  received  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  other  depositories, 
and  a  letter  from  the  agent  in  London,  which  he  read,  warranted 
the  expectation  that  before  long  the  copied  documents  there 
obtained  would  be  forwarded. 

The  President  announced  the  following 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1879. 

Committee  on  Finance — Jos.  N.  Tuttle,  Wm.  B.  Mott,  L. 
Spencer  Goble,  Charles  E  Young,  Elias  N.  Miller. 

Committee  on  Publications — Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  S.  H. 
Pennington,  M.  D.,  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  Wm.  B.  Kinnej^,  Jos.  N. 
Tuttle. 

Committee  on  Library — Martin  R.  Dennis,  Wm.  A.  White- 
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head,  Robert  S.  Swords,  Robert  F.  Ballantine,  Stephen  Wickes, 
M.  D. 

Committee  on  Statistics — N.  Norris  Halstead,  F.  W.  Jack- 
son, E.  M.  Shreve,  Arthur  Ward,  M.  D.,  Wm .  Nelson . 

Committee  on  Nominations — Robert  S.  Swords,  David  Naar, 
Robert  B.  Campfield.  And  as  a  Committee  to  Nominate 
Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year — Messrs.  Voorhees,  Green  and 
Stokes,  who  subsequently  reported  the  following  ticket,  which 
was  adopted: 

OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 

President — Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  of  Lawrenceville. 

Vice  Presidents — John  T.  Nixon,  of  Trenton ;  John  Clement, 
of  Haddonfield  ;  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  of  Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  A.  Whitehead,  of 
Newark. 

Recording  Secretary — Aldolphus  P.  Young,  of  Newark. 

Treasurer — Robert  S.  Swords,  of  Newark. 

Librarian — Martin  R.  Dennis,  of  Newark. 

Executive  Committee — Marcus  L.  Ward,  of  Newark ;  Wm. 
B.  Kinney,  of  Summit ;  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton ;  Samuel 
Allinson,  of  Yardville ;  N.  Norris  Halstead,  of  Kearney ;  Joel 
Parker,  of  Freehold;  Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  of  Newark;  George 
Sheldon,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton  ;  David  A.  Depue,  of  Newark. 

Gen.  Stryker  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
move  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  changing  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  Trenton  from  the  "  third  Thursday  in  January  p 
to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  January. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mott,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  hour  for  the  annual  meeting  be 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  instead  of  12  M. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Voorhkes  submitted  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter 
from   William    Longs treet,    of   Georgia,    grandfather   of  General 
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Longstreet  of  the  Confederate  Army,  written  to  the  Governor  of 
that  State,  showing  that  between  the  years  1787  and  1790  he  had 
constructed  a  steamboat  on  the  Savannah  river.  Mr.  Voorhees 
stated  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  construction  of  the  boat, 
but  it  was  soon  after  destroyed. 

Me.  John  S,  McCully  presented  two  old  manuscript  copies  of 
the  sermons  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  ¥m .  Burnet  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brice  in  1729,  and  of  Mrs.  Burnet  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oram  in  1727. 

Mr-  Samuel  Allinson,  of  Yardville,  transmitted  for  the 
library  a  file  of  the  "  Saturda}^  Evening  Visitor,"  published  in 
Burlington  in  1825. 

Col,  R.  S.  Swords  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Remains  of 
Columbus,"  narrating  the  circumstances  which  have  transpired  in 
San  Domingo  in  connection  with  them,  subsequent  to  the  period 
treated  of  in  the  paper  read  at  the  May  meeting  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  was  followed 
by  some  remarks  from  Col.  Swords,  prompted  by  a  letter  received 
from  Paul  Jones,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  San  Domingo 
commenting  on  the  little  progress  made  in  erecting  the  contem- 
plated mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  discoverer : 
Col.  Swords  urging  the  propriety  of  all  the  governments  in 
America  joining  to  erect  the  monument. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  Col.  Swords  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  publication. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  who  had  added  to  the  interest  of  Col. 
Swords  paper  by  furnishing  a  delineation  of  the  box  containing 
the  remains  of  Columbus,  from  the  description  of  it  received 
from  San  Domingo,  then  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  From  the  evideuce  which  we  have,  it  appears  to  be 
a  fact  settled  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  great  discoverer,  Christopher  Columbus,  were  never  removed 
from  San  Domingo,  but  are  still  there,  (in  the  custody  of  Canon 
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Bellini  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  city,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  municipal  government),  as  was  shown  by  their 
discovery  and  examination  on  the  10th  of  September,  1877,  and 
the  re-examination  made  at  the  request  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1878. 

And  whereas,  Though  this  great  man  expressed  a  desire  tha- 
his  remains  should  find  a  final  resting  place  in  his  beloved  Hispan- 
iola,  they  have  not  yet  found  it,  and  the  people  of  San  Domingo 
although  desirous  and  willing  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  in 
their  Cathedral,  under  which  to  deposit  them,  are  not  able  to  com- 
pass the  same  without  foreign  aid.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  that  the  discoverer  of  the  Western  World  is  worthy  of  a 
monument  which  shall  be  suitable  to  his  greatness,  and  also  ex- 
pressive of  the  gratitude  of  a  Christian  people,  and  such  a  monu- 
ment should  be  built  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  republics 
of  the  Western  Continent. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  both  eminently  proper  and  graceful 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  take  the  first  step  in  bringing 
about  such  joint  action  by  the  Western  Republics. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  forwarded  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  communicate  to 
the  various  Historical  Societies  of  the  country,  the  action  of  this 
Society  in  the  premises,  and  request  their  co-operation  in  an 
endeavor  to  iuterest  our  national  government  in  the  proposed 
work. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess,  after  which  a  brief  paper  was 
read  by  Adjutant  General  Stryker  on  the  c 'Massacre  at 
Tappan,"  in  September,  1778,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  him  therefor. 

Prof.  James  C.  Moffat,  of  Princeton,  then  read  "A  Memoir 
of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,"  which  elicited  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratification  from  every  one  present ;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  just  tribute  paid  to  the  distinguished  man  it  com- 
memorated, but  also  for  the  graceful  rhetoric  employed  in  develop- 
ing his  character  and  attainments. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Nixon,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  Professor  Moffat  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  requested 
for  publication. 

Mr.  John  A.  Voorhees  announced   the  death,  since  the   last 
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meeting,  of  Mr.  Ralph  Voorhees,  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
Middlebush,  Somerset  county,  who  had  been  an  active  and 
efficient  member  of  the  Society  since  January,  1867. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Trenton  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their  rooms, 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Newark  in  May  next. 


§tMmt  fjfemtaw. 


Elected  January  23d,  1879. 


Rev.  Horace  S.  Bishop, 

Trevonian  Haight,  M.  D., 

Warren  K.  Lyons, 

A.  S  Meyriok, 

Rev.  Eldridge  Mix,  D.  D., 

Rev.  W".  H.  Roberts, 

John  Stevens, 

Rev.  J.  Howard  Smith,     - 

Joseph  S.  Sutphen, 


East  Orange. 

Newark. 

Newark. 

Kingston. 

Orange. 

Princeton. 

Hoboken. 

-    Newark. 

Newark. 


Sflnttw}}  ^m^m. 


Rev.  Wm.  Busterick  L.  Hawkins, 
Captain  George  Conway, 


London,  England. 
London,  England. 


ANNOUNCED  JANUARY  23d,   1879. 

From  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D. — Eight  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  R.  S.  Swords. — Catalogue  of  the  Governors,  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  1754  to  1846,  and  eleven 
miscellaneous  pamphlets.  To  the  Cabinet — Pottery  from  an 
Indian  mound  at  Cedar  Keys,  Florida. 

From  E.  A.  Carman. — Report  upon  Forestry,  prepared  by  Frank- 
lin B.  Hough,   1878. 

From    R.    A.   Brock. — Sundr}^    newspapers    containing   historical 

articles  and  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

From  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hornblower. — Miscellaneous  newspapers,  1810 
and  1827. 

From  Henry  J.  Yates. — Annual  Reports  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
1877. 

From  Department  of  the  Interior. — Bureau  of  Education  Report, 
1876.  Circulars  of  Information,  No.  1,  1878.  Officers  Reg- 
ister, 1877. 

From  Yale  College. — Obituary  Record  of  Graduates,  1878.  Cat- 
alogue, 1878-79. 

From  U.  S.  Patent  Office. — Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  1877.  Official  Journal,  1878.  Official  Gazette, 
1878. 

From  Col.  T.  F.  Devoe. — Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New 
York,  1863. 

From  John  C.  Mandeville. — Newark  City  Directory,  1877. 

From  Joseph  Black. — Newark  City  Directory,  1877.  Decennial 
Memorial  of  Clinton  Avenue  Reformed  Church,  Newark,  1878. 

From  John  R.  Barcalow. — Two  deeds  for  land  in  Essex  and  Hun- 
terdon counties,  1724,  1757. 

From  James  Price. — Sundry  manuscripts,  1794,  1806. 

From  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. — Forty-third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1879,  and  twenty  miscel- 
laneous pamphlets. 

From   Samuel  H.   Pennington,  M.  D. — Reports  of  the  American 
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Bankers'  Association,  1877,  and  forty  miscellaneous  pamphlets, 

From  George  E.  Sibley. — William  Wells,  of  Southold,  and  his 
descendants. 

From  Edmund  D.  Halsey. — The  -Daily  Graphic,  containing  histor- 
ical sketch  of  Morristown. 

From  Unknown. — Boonton  Weekly  Bulletin  newspaper  article. 
The  Great  Revival  of  1818. 

From  Mrs.  Jacob  Van  Arsdale. — Original  documents  with 
autographs  of  former  residents  of  Newark,  1802  and  1810. 

From  Henry  J.  Sheldon. — Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Bar  in 
memory  of  Hon.  Sidney  Breese,  1878. 

From  Harvard  College. — Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  1877-78. 

From  Rev  George  Sheldon,  D.  D. — A  large  number  of  manuscripts 
from  the  late  Dr.  R.  K.  Rogers,  being  letters  and  vouchers  of 
Col.  James  Abeel,  D.  Q.  M.  Gen'l,  Morristown,  1777—1780. 

From  William  Nelson. — Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  Paterson,  1878.  Annual  Report  of  the  Finances  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Passaic,  1878.  Catalogue  of  the 
Loan  Exhibition,  Paterson,  1878. 

From  John  I.  Young. — The  American  Church  Review,  1875,  1876, 
1877.  3  vols.  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  1868-69.     2  vols. 

From  Oba  Woodruff. — Old  newspapers,  1815,  1827,  and  ten  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets. 

From  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  D. — The  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1874. 

From  A.  P.  Young. — Prideaux's  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Vol.  1. 

From  B.  Shannon. — New  York  World  newspaper,  1865  to  1878 
inclusive. 

From  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. — The  Pennypacker  re-union. 
From    William    Roome. — Manuscript    deed    from    Mandeville   to 
Young,  1711-12. 

From  Rev.  R.  B.  Campfield, — Three  manuscript  sermons  of  Rev. 
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Dr.  N.  Perkins,  preached  in  Brook  Haven  1760,  1826  and 
1829.     Two  sermons  of  Rev.  N.  Perkins,  1811,  1834. 

From  R.  Gilchrist. — The  state  of  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  and 
Boundary  between  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  1873,  with 
marginal  notes. 

From  Miss  Stafford. — Antique  collection  and  art  gallery  at  Church 
of  Redeemer  fair,  Park  Hall,  1878. 

From  Ingalls  &  Co. — Almanac,  1879. 

From  Authors. — Our  Dead  Brothers,  an  address  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1878.  Baccalaureate  sermon  be- 
fore class  of  '77  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.— The  Bishop 
of  Iowa's  address  and  its  assailants.  The  Episcopal  Address. 
Scripture  reasons  for  the  use  of  Forms  of  Prayer,  by  Wm. 
Stevens  Parry,  D.  D. — Sermon  preached  to  the  Church  at  Har- 
rison Square,  1878,  by  C  L.  Bradlee,  the  pastor. — President 
Grant  and  Political  Rings,  a  satire  by  P.  Cudmore. — Genealogy 
of  the  Lefferts  family,  1650—1878,  by  Teunis  G.  Bergen— The 
History  of  North  America,  by  John  Cabot,  a  first  chapter  in 
the  History  of  Norih  America  by  Frederick  Kidder. — History 
of  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J.,  by  I.  H.  West. — The  Right  Flank 
at  Gettysburg,  by  William  Brooke  Rawle. — Reminiscences  of 
the  War,  by  Samuel  Toombs. 

From  Societies. — Essex  Institute  Bulletin,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9  of  Vol.  X.  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XIV,  part  4.— 
Delaware  Historical  Society,  Formal  opening  of  the  new 
quarters,  newspaper  article. — Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
Proceedings,  1876-'77,  1877-'78. — Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  II,  Nos. 
2  and  3. —Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Bulletin,  new 
series,  No.  1,  January,  1879. — The  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society  Record,  July,  October,  January,  1879. 
American  Philosophical  Society  Catalogue,  Part  III,  1878, 
Proceedings,  January  to  June,  1878,  3  vols. — Georgia  Histori- 
cal Society,  Collections,  Vol.  IV. — Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gen.  B.  J.  Sweet.  History  of 
Camp  Douglass.     Father  Marquette  at  Mackinaw  and  Chicago, 
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by  Henry  H.  Hurlbut. — Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
Memoirs,  Vol.  III.  Campaign  of  1776. — -American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  Proceedings  April,  1878. — Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minne- 
sota, 1877. — Vermont  Historical  Society,  Proceedings  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  Vol.  VI. — Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Collections,  Vol.  V.  fifth  series. — Swedenborg  Board  of  Public- 
ation, a  Compendium  of  the  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  1875. 

From  Publishers. — Paterson  Daily  Press,  Vols.  24,  25,  26. — Con 
secutive  numbers  of  the  Essex  County  Press. — Orange  Journal 
Bloomfield  Record. — Princeton  Press.  Weekly  State  Gazette 
New  Jersey  Herald. — American  Journal  of  Education. — Mon 
mouth  Inquirer. — National  Standard. — Hackettstown  Herald 
Bordentown  Register. 

From  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office. — Report.      1875. 

From  Governor  Hartranft. — Pennsylvania  Archives,  Vols.  5.  6.  7. 

From  John  J.  Rose. — One  cent  Nova  Caesarea,  1787. 

From  Dr.  Stephen  Wickes. — Two  framed  pictures.  Cohoes  Palls, 
1758.     Louisburg,  1758. 

From  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox.  — Annual  Report  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  1878. 

From  Rev.  A.  H.  Brown. — Minutes  of  Annual  Session  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,.  1878. 
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Laid  before  the  Society,  January  23d,  1879. 

from  robert  gilchrist,  esq. 

Jersey  City,  Dec.  9,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  stopped  to-day  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  inquired  for  anything  which  would  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  lands  in  Burlington  county — township  of  Eversham 
(Little  Egg  Harbor,  I  think),  and  Washington — which  were 
bought  for  the  Brotherton  Indians. 

Hoods  index  of  New  Jersey  laws,  under  Brotherton  Indians 
and  under  Indians,  will  show  you  where  to  find  several  laws  relat- 
ing to  them. 

The  first  act  of  1758  authorized  commissioners  to  purchase  with 
State's  money,  I  think,  about  3,000  acres  of  land. 

The  act  of  1758  exempted  these  lands  from  taxation.  About 
1,800  of  the  Indians  wanted  to  sell,  and  the  State  appointed 
commissioners  to  sell  the  land.  The  lands  were  sold  and  the 
purchasers — one  Levi  Wilson  being  a  prominent  purchaser, 
insisted  that  the  lands  were  still  exempt  from  taxation. 

About  1804  the  legislature  repealed  the  section  in  the  act  of 
1758,  which  exempted  the  lands  from  taxation. 

Wilson  still  insisted  that  the  lands  were  exempt,  and  that  the 
act  of  1804  impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

Our  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  exemption  was  intended  to 
continue  only  while  the  Indians  held  the  land,  and  the  decision  is 
reported  in  Pennington's  reports  (in  N.  J.,  Wilson),  page  300  to 
311.     This    was    in    1807.     The    Supreme    Court  of  the  United 
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States,  reversed  this  decision  in  1812,  but  the  case  was  not  argued. 
It  is  reported  in  7  Cranch  Reports. 

A  statement  of  the  case  was  agreed  on — which  I  hoped  to  find 
in  the  Historical  Society.  It  ought  to  be  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
unless  it  was  burnt  when  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  1814.  W".  S. 
Pennington  (Governor  Pennington  of  our  times'  father)  sat  as  judge 
in  our  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Griffith  was  counsel  for  Wilson  in  Supreme  Court, 
United  States. 

Strange  to  say,  this  land  has  paid  taxes  since  1814,  i.  e.,  since 
two  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  held  it  not 
liable  to  taxation. 

Judge  Pennington  became  Governor,  I  think,  in  1813,  and  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lands  again  becoming  subject 
to  taxation. 

This  New  Jersey  case  which  was  decided  without  argument,  is 
the  corner-stone  of  all  the  cases  holding  that  the  State  may  part 
with  the  right  of  taxation. 

But  this  is  not  a  historical  question — but  how  the  owners  of  the 
lands,  so  soon  after  they  were  declared  exempt  from  taxation,  sub- 
mitted to  taxation  is  a  historical  question. 

I  imagine  that  these  owners  wanted  something  from  the  State, 
and  agreed  to  waive  the  exemption.  But  there  is  a  history  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  which  I  feel  very  curious  about. 

I  wish  the  members  of  the  Society  would  help  the  State  author- 
ities to  find  out,  how  the  matter  ought  to  stand  now.  I  am  not 
engaged  in  the  case.  The  Attorney  General  is — Mr.  Stockton. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets  some- 
where in  the  State  House — ten  j^ears  ago  or  more  I  went  through 
them — which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

These  manuscripts  ought  to  be  with  the  Historical  Society,  for 
they  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  our  history. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  GILCHRIST. 

Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq. 
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FROM  MR.  EDWIN    SALTER. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27,  1878. 
Dear  Sir  : — In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  I  noticed  a  request  for 
information  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Bellangee  family  of  Egg 
Harbor.  The  genealogy  of  this  family  was  published  in  the  New 
Jersey  Courier  of  Toms  River,  March  10th,  1869,  by  Mrs.  Leah 
Blackmail  of  Tuckerton,  a  lady  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
collecting  historical,  biographical  and  genealogical  information 
relating  to  Little  Egg  Harbor  and  its  early  settlers.  As  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  interested  in  genealogical  matters  to  know 
the  names  of  families  she  has  endeavored  to  trace  up,  I  append  a 
list  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Courier,  commencing  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1869  and  continuing  for  several  months  thereafter.  I  have 
copies  of  the  numbers,  and  my  impression  is,  that  copies  were 
furnished  to  the  library  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  I 
understand  that  some  of  these,  articles  have  lately  been  re-pub- 
lished in  the  Mount  Holly  Mirror. 

Yours  respectfully, 
¥m.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  EDWIN  SALTER, 

Corresponding  Secretary  N.  J.  Hist  Soc. 


Names  of  families  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  of  whom  the  gene- 
alogy has  been  published,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of 
the  most  noted  members,  by  Mrs.  Leah  Blackman  of  Tuckerton 
N.  J. 
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THE  BONES  OF  COLUMBUS. 


BY 


R.  S.  SWORDS. 


Read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  January  24dh,  1879- 


Those  who  were  present  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  heard  the  reading,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  of  his 
paper  entitled  u  The  resting  place  of  the  Remains  of  Christopher 
Columbus,"  will  recollect  that  he  mentioned  the  writer  hereof  as 
the  translator  into  English  of  a  Spanish  pamphlet  called  "Collec- 
tion of  Documents  relating  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo,"  which 
pamphlet  had  been  received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  from 
Mr.  Paul  Jones,  the  American  Consul  at  San  Domingo,  in  response 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  and  incidents  of  this  most 
interesting  occurrence. 

The  performance  of  this  literary  task  awakened  in  the  translator 
a  feeling  of  interest  very  much  akin  to  enthusiasm.  To  know  how 
the  intelligence  of  this  discovery  would  be  received  in  the  mother 
country  of  the  colony  which  boasts  the  possession  of  these  sacred 
relics,  and  what  was  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  matter,  when  the 
world  became  convinced  that  a  page  of  history  of  so  great 
importance  was  to  be  corrected,  created  an  absorbing  desire  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  Actuated  by  such  an  impulse,  the  writer  in 
the  month  of  July  last  past,  addressed  a  letter  to  our  Consul  at 
San  Domingo,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  and  further  in- 
formatiou  as  to  what  had  transpired  in  the  matter  since  the  10th 
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day  of  September,  1877,  the  date  of  the  grand  discovery,  when 
the  precious  relics  were  placed  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  the 
keeping  and  trust  of  the  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  the  reverend 
Francisco  X.  Billini.  This  point,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  where 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Whitehead  leaves  the  subject,  and  closes  the 
narrative  contained  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  writer  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  in  October  last  a  letter  from  the  Consul,  and  accompany- 
ing it  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  con- 
taining all  that  had  transpired  since  the  discovery  of  the  10th 
September,  1877.  In  the  hope  that  the  interest  evinced  by  the 
Society,  when  the  paper  of  Mr.  Whitehead  brought  this  important 
discovery  to  their  knowledge,  has  suffered  no  diminution,  and  that 
it  may  please  you  to  know  what  further  has  been  done  in  the 
premises,  the  writer  has  translated  into  English  the  supplement 
contained  in  the  new  edition,  and  proposes  to  lay  before  you  the 
gist  thereof :  not  that  he  would  have  it  to  be  understood  as  an  in- 
vasion by  him  of  the  literary  domain  of  Another  who  has  so  well 
done  his  part,  but  only  as  supplementary  where  his  paper  stops. 
With  this  explanation,  due  as  the  writer  thinks  in  common  courtesy, 
he  proceeds  to  a  continuance  of  the  narrative. 

It  appears  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  on  being  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  the  10th  September,  1877,  appointed  one  Don 
Antonio  Lopez  Prieto  as  a  special  agent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spanish  Consul  resident  ^at  San  Domingo,  in  soliciting  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Republic  permission  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  the  discovered  case  and  its  contents,  through  a  scientific 
commission  to  be  selected  for  such  purpose. 

Having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  from  the  Government 
the  Consul  first  addressed  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
requesting  his  permission  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to  proceed 
in  the  matter.  The  Bishop  having  granted  the  authority,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council,  informing  him 
of  the  facts  stated,  and  also  that  he  had  appointed  the  next  day 
(27th  December,  1877),  at  half-past  three  p.  m.,  in  the  Sanctuary 
of  "The  Queen  of  Angels,"  where  it  will  be  remembered  the  case 
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had  been  deposited  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Canon  Billini, 
for  the  fresh  examination,  inviting  in  his  letter  the  presence 
of  the  Municipal  Council.  This  letter  of  the  Bishop  seems  to 
have  been  the  beginning  of  difficulties.  The  same  punctillio,  the 
same  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  which 
was  manifested  on  the  10th  September  seemed  to  have  broken  out 
anew.  The  Council  was  called  together  to  consider  the  letter 
of  the  Bishop,  and  the  following  dignified  reply  was  returned : 

Council  of  the  Capital,  No.  110.      ) 
San  Domingo,  Dec.  27th,  1877.  j 
Most  Illustrious  Sir: 

The  Corporation  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  has 
seen  the  communication  of  yesterday  directed  to  them  by  your 
Most  Illustrious  Holiness,  in  which  they  are  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  case  which  contains  the  venerable  remains 
of  the  immortal  Don  Christopher  Columbus. 

It  is  not  their  intention  to  oppose  this  act,  but  as  up  to  the 
present,  they  have  received  no  official  communication  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  their  immediate  organ,  and  this 
Corporation  from  the  first  having  under  its  guardianship  and 
responsibility  this  deposit,  which  it  by  its  decree  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember last  past  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Canon  Billini,  Your 
Most  Illustrious  Holiness  will  have  the  condescension  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  accomplishment  of  said  act,  until  this  Corporation  may 
receive  an  official  communication  respecting  it,  and  shall  determine 
on  the  manner  and  form  in  which  so  delicate  an  operation  should 
be  proceeded  with. 

I  greet  you  with  all  consideration, 

JUAN  DE  LA  C  ALFONSECA. 
The  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend 
Fra  Roque  Cocchia, 
Bishop  of  Orope,  &c, 
San  Domingo. 

A  number  of  letters  passed  between  the  various  parties,  some 
twelve  in  all ;  and  the  entanglement  was  only  relieved  by  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  who  for  the  time  being 
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was  charged  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  City  Council 
apprising  him  that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  remains  of 
Columbus,  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  by  three  scientists  ; 
and  inviting  the  Council,  as  the  guardians  of  said  remains,  to 
witness  the  examination,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same. 

This  letter  from  the  State  Department  at  once  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  punctilio  and  pride. 

The  second  day  of  January,  1878,  was  appointed  for  the  new 
examination,  which  took  place  in  the  "Hall  of  Studies"  of  the 
College  "San  Luis  Gonzaga,"  attached  to  the  Church  of  the 
"Queen  of  Angels."  A  large  assemblage  of  people  of  rank  and 
prominence  gathered  together  by  previous  invitation,  anxiously 
awaited  the  moment  for  the  commencement  of  the  interesting 
investigation. 

A  full  narrative  of  the  proceeding  was  published  in  the  columns 
of  "La  Patria,"  and  copied  into  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned. 
We  condense  from  the  narrative  the  following  description : — 

In  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  Studies  of  the  College,  and  in 
front  of  the  spacious  entrance,  was  erected  a  magnificent  canopy 
adorned  with  gilded  galloons  of  divers  figures,  two  national  flags 
forming  a  curtain,  the  whole  covering  a  table  richly  adorned,  upon 
which  was  placed  the  sealed  case  which  enclosed  the  lead  one  that 
guarded  in  its  turn  the  relics  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  whose 
portrait  was  seen  below  the  canopy.  The  company  present  were 
mainly  the  same  as  those  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  Church  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  September,  1877,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Scientific  Commission  composed  of  the  physicians  Doctor  Pedro 
MaPineyro,  Doctor  Manuel  Duran  and  Doctor  Mariano  Socarraz. 
The  Canon  Billini  at  the  right  of  the  table  opened  the  proceedings, 
as  the  depositary  of  the  case,  claiming  it  was  the  same  as  he  had 
received,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  to  the  numerous  seals 
which  had  been  put  upon  it  at  the  first  examination,  calling  upon 
all  present  to  witness  the  same.     After  a  careful  examination  of 
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the  seals — which  were  found  perfect — they  proceeded  to  the  open- 
ing and  inspection  of  the  case.  An  orchestra  at  this  moment 
commenced  to  play  a  march,  which  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
proceeding.  After  the  breaking  of  the  seals  (which  according  to 
the  proces  verbal  of  the  Notaries  was  done  with  the  greatest 
formality,  each  seal  being  broken  by  the  individual  who  affixed  it, 
or  by  some  other  duly  authorized  to  do  it  for  him),  the  President 
of  the  Council,  opened  the  wooden  case  which  enclosed  the 
leaden  one,  carrying  the  latter  with  all  possible  care  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall  where  he  deposited  it  on  a  table,  around  the  sides  of 
which  gathered  the  medical  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  Council 
the  consuls  and  notaries  and  proceeded  to  a  rigorous  examination 
of  it. 

Raising  the  lid,  the  construction  of  the  case  was  first  inspected, 
resulting,  as  appeared  on  the  first  examination,  in  its  being  entirely 
of  lead,  rudely  made,  the  four  perpendicular  walls  of  it  being 
made  of  a  single  plate,  joined  by  two  coarse  nails  or  rivets. 

The  bottom  was  also  riveted,  and  the  lid  was  fastened  by  two 
hinges  of  the  same  metal  secured  each  one  by  six  nails.  Between 
these  hinges  (on  the  back)  appeared  two  small  holes,  denoting  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  something  of  significance.  The  inscriptions 
as  before  reported,  were  examined  and  found  to  be  the  same. 

Then  followed  an  examination  of  the  venerable  remains  one  by 
one,  being  arranged  successively  on  the  open  lid,  which  was  held 
by  the  Alcalde,  removing  them  afterwards  into  a  flat  bottomed 
basket  covered  by  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  The  leaden  ball  was 
found,  which  was  particularly  examined  by  the  Spanish  Consuls. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  delicate  operation  and  before  replacing 
the  bones  in  the  case,  Doctor  Don  Manuel  Duran  removing  the 
dust  which  was  found  in  the  bottom,  discovered  a  thin  metal  plate 
of  the  size  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  two  small  holes  in  it : 
noticing  some  letters  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  cleansing  it  with  a 
linen  handkerchief,  the  plate  was  found  to  be  of  silver,  and  they 
were  able  to  read  clearly  on  one  side  the  inscription — 

U?  F\*.  de  los  r.  *■ 
del  P..mer  A\t0.  D?. 
Cristoval  Colon  Des. 
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A   part1  of  the  remains 
Of  the  first  Admiral  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  Discoverer. 

And  on  the  other  side — 

U. 

Cristoval  Colon. 

This  plate,  the  record  states,  was  overlooked  on  the  10th  of 
September,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  little 
light  in  the  Sacristry  of  the  Cathedral.  The  two  screws  spoken 
of  before,  the  two  holes  in  the  back  of  the  case  between  the 
hinges  and  the  plate  with  the  two  holes  in  it,  all  here  find  their 
connection,  as  the  screws  were  found  to  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  holes  in  the  case  and  in  the  plate. 

This  scrupulous  examination  having  been  concluded,  they 
passed  on  to  the  taking  of  photographic  views,  an  operation  which 
could  not  be  done  in  the  Hall  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
light ;  the  case  was  carried  through  the  crowd  to  the  College,  where 
Senor  Narcisso  Arteaga  took  four  negatives,  after  which  that 
gentleman  addressed  the  President  of  the  Council,  saying  that  he 
put  no  price  upon  his  work,  but  that  he  presented  the  plates  or 
negatives  to  the  city,  as  his  contribution  to  the  great  work  of  prov- 
ing to  the  world  that  San  Domingo  possesses  the  veritable  remains 
of  the  Discoverer  of  America. 

This  being  finished,  and  the  Spanish  Consul  having  signified 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  examination,  they  proceeded  to 
fasten  the  leaden  case,  and  next  the  wooden  one  which  enclosed 
it,  and  arranging  anew  on  all  sides  broad  satin  bands  of  flesh 
colored  ribbons,  whose  ends  being  united,  the  consuls  of  the 
friendly  nations,  the  Reverend  Father  Billini  as  the  representative 


]It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Columbus  was  first  buried  at  Yalladolid  in 
1506;  afterwards  at  Seville  in  1513;  and  finally  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at 
San  Domingo  in  1536.     By  consequence,  the  case  contained  only  his  bones. 
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of  Monsenor,  the  Bishop  of  Orope,  the  Notaries  and  Alcalde  of 
the  Capital,  in  due  order  placed  their  respective  seals  in  melted 
sealing-wax ;  leaving  anew  in  the  possession  of  the  Canon  Billini, 
the  sacred  treasure  committed  by  the  people  to  his  honored 
custody. 

The  proceeding  terminated  at  4f  p.  m. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  little 
silver  plate,  which  had  fallen  from  the  rusted  screws  into  the  dust 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case.  This  little  plate  with  its  stains  of  time, 
and  evident  signs  of  antiquity  seemed  to  the  Dominican  people  to 
be  confirmation  beyond  dispute,  of  the  fact,  that  they  possess  the 
veritable  remains  of  the  great  Columbus. 

A  formal  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  second  of  January, 
was  drawn  up  by  Leonardo  Delmonte  i  Aponte,  Notary  Public,  which 
was  signed  by  himself  and  all  the  attending  authorities,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  also  by  the  Consular  body  and  invited  guests. 
It  appears  at  large  in  the  supplement  of  the  pamphlet,  and  recites 
the  facts  substantially  the  same  as  I  have  quoted  from  "La 
Patria,"  with  perhaps  a  little  more  of  detail.  One  fact  it  states 
which  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  that  is,  that  this  new  exam- 
ination, though  asked  for  by  the  Spanish  Consul  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  was  originally  asked  for  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

The  pamphlet  also  contains  the  report  of  the  Medical  Commis- 
sion, which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  my  quoting  at 
length : 

"Keport  of  the  Medical  Commission  charged  with  verifying  the 
condition  of  the  case,  in  which  are  fouud  the  remains  of  D.  Cris- 
tobal Colon. 

■"The  Medical  Commission  charged  with  expressing  their  judg- 
ment upon  "the  state  of  preservation  in  which  is  found  the  case 
which  enclosed  the  venerable  remains  of  the  immortal  Columbus," 
proceeds  to  deliver  simply  and  clearly  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion ;  the  occurring  circumstances  of  that  act  of  the  second  day  o( 
January  of  the  current  year,  their  opinion  and  estimate,  scientific- 
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ally  and  conscientiously  as  required  by  their  professional  duty, 
and  the  transcendental  and  delicate  nature  of  the  subject. 

"The  case  was  fastened,  and  the  dimensions,  taken  on  the  lid 
which  projected  a  little  over  the  body  of  said  case,  were,  forty- 
four  centimetres  in  length,  twenty-one  in  breadth  in  the  middle, 
and  twenty -two  in  heighth.  Its  appearance  is  metallic,  of  whitish 
color  in  parts,  especially  so  near  its  bottom,  dark  gray  in  others. 
It  presents  externally  the  letters  and  inscriptions  stated  in  the 
record  of  the  tenth  of  September,  and  many  depressions  and  in- 
dentations, caused  probably  by  external  violence.  Also  some 
crevices  in  the  joining  of  the  body  with  the  bottom,  through 
which  escaped  at  every  movement  portions  of  the  interior  dust. 

"Having  removed  a  portion  of  the  gray  dust  which  covered  the 
exterior,  and  having  effaced  the  fine  coat  or  whitish  film  which 
covered  it  in  parts,  and  which  we  determine  to  be  the  protoxide  of 
hydrate  of  lead,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  this  metal  on  con- 
tact with  air  or  moisture,  and  after  having  made  small  cuts  in  it, 
observing  the  bright  white  blue  color  of  the  metal,  its  malleability 
and  other  properties,  we  have  recognized  that  the  case  is  entirely 
of  lead .  A  single  plate  forms  the  lid,  secured  by  two  hinges  also 
of  lead ;  another  sheet  forms  its  body,  this  joined  by  two  rivets 
on  the  right  side,  the  middle  part ;  and  a  third  forms  its  bottom 
likewise  joined  by  rivets.  In  the  posterior  face,  the  middle  and 
upper  part,  shows  two  holes,  situated  horizontally  at  a  distance  of 
fifty-five  millimetres  from  each  other. 

"The  strange  and  rude  appearance  of  the  case,  the  antique  form 
of  its  letters  and  inscriptions ;  its  solid  structure,  its  uncommon- 
ness,  and  its  joinings  by  rivets,  together  with  the  other  observed 
circumstances,  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, and  that  it  may  very  well  be  as  supposed,  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  old ;  then  we  know  that  lead  resists  change  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

"The  film  of  gray  dust,  or  may  be  the  suboxide  which  covers  the 
surface,  once  formed,  this  metal  is  preserved  inalterable  throughout 
the  course  of  ages, 
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"The  lid  being  raised,  which  is  only  fastened  by  two  hinges,  the 
edge  or  thickness  of  the  sheets  are  clearly  seen,  which  are  from 
two  to  three  milimetres  in  some  parts. 

"On  the  inside  face  of  the  lid  is  discovered  in  very  legible 
characters  the  following  inscription  : 

"Most  illustrious  and  esteemed  man,  Don  Cristoval  Colon. 
(Ilustre  i  Esd0  Varon  Dn  Cristoval  Colon.) 

"In  the  interior  of  the  case  we  find  some  human  bones,  decayed, 
light  and  easy  to  crumble  between  the  fingers,  some  fragments, 
and  dust.  Upon  removing  these  to  discover  the  bottom,  we  find 
a  leaden  ball,  some  thirty  grammes  in  weight,  two  small  screws, 
and  a  silver  plate  with  two  holes  which  correspond  exactly  to 
those  described  as  in  the  lid. 

"The  plate  shows  two  inscriptions  engraved,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  record  of  the  second  of  January,  and  is  about  eighty-six 
millimetres  in  length  and  thirty-three  in  width. 

"The  want  of  certain  elements,  the  stress  of  time,  then  the 
photographer  and  other  artisans  required  to  fill  up  the  affair,  and 
the  inadequate  conditions  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  encom- 
passed and  restrained,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Illustrious  Council, 
certain  members  of  the  clergy,  various  authorities,  a  multitude  of 
strangers,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  all  of  whom  animated  by  the 
same  earnest  desire,  were  eager  to  get  near  and  witness  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  all  these  circumstances  then  hindered  us  in  making  a 
more  profound  and  detailed  examination. 

"Referring,  however,  to  the  letter  of  instruction  of  the  most 
excellent  Sor.  Minister,  in  which  it  is  asked  of  us  "  to  examine  the 
state  of  preservation  in  which  is  found  the  case  which  encloses  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  immortal  Columbus,"  we  believe  that  upon 
this  point  we  have  given  frankly  and  sincerely  our  opinion,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  light  of  truth  and  science. 

"We  believe  that  the  course  of  an  equal  period  of  time  with 
that  attributed  to  the  said  case,  would  not  alter  the  good  condition 
in  which  it  is  found,  if  it  should  be  kept  isolated  from  every 
organic  substance. 
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"In  quitting  thus  our  fulfilled    trust,   we    include  the  honor   of 

saluting  your  Excellency  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 

"San  Domingo,  January  18th,  1877. 

Attest : 

PUIEYEO  ;  SOCARRAS  ;  DURAN. 

"The  most  excellent  Sor.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  the    Dominican  Republic." 

The  Medical  Commission  have  not  named  in  their  report  the 
several  bones  found  in  the  case,  probably  because  they  were 
specified  in  the  Notarial  Act  of  the  proceedings  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1877.  On  that  occasion  the  remains  were  examined  by 
the  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  Don  Marcos  Antonio 
Gomez,  assisted  by  the  Licentiate  Don  Jose  de  Jesus  Brenes, 
and  were  identified  as  follows  : 

A  Femur — ^wasted  away  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  or  be- 
tween the  great  trochanter  and  its  head. 

A  lesser  leg  bone,  in  its  natural  state. 

A  Radius  also  entire. 

A  perfect  Clavicle. 

An  Ulna. 

Five  perfect  ribs,  and  three  imperfect. 

The  sacral  bone,  in  bad  condition. 

The  coxis. 

Two  lumber  vertebrae.. 

A  cervical,  and  three  dorsal  ones. 

Two  heel  bones. 

A  metacarpal  bone. 

Another,  metatarsal  one. 

A  fragment  of  the  frontal  or  coronal  containing  the  half  of  an 
orbicular  hollow. 

A  middle  third  of  the  Tibia. 

Two  fragments  more  of  Tibia. 

Two  astragali. 

A  head  of  a  shoulder-blade. 

A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Middle  end  of  the  humerus. 
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Constituting  in  all  13  small  pieces,  28  large  ones — and  others 
reduced  to  powder. 

As  an  important  part  of  this  paper,  I  also  submit  a  copy  of  the 

letter  received  from  Mr.  Paul  Jones,  our  Consul  at  San  Domingo  : 

United  States  Consulate, 
San  Domingo, 
September  17,  1878. 

"R.  S.  Swords,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Dear  Sir: — 

"Your  favor  of  July  17,  last,  is  at  hand  per  S.  S.  Tj^bee.  I 
send  you  by  this  mail  as  requested,  a  copy  of  'Colon  en  Quisqueya.' 

"Nothing  has  been  done  with  the  bones  since,  except  to  transfer 
the  leaden  case  into  a  glass  box,  sealed  up,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
expose  the  remains  to  view  without  disturbing  the  seals. 

"The  improvements  upon  the  Cathedral  are  completed  and  it 
presents  a  much  improved  appearance,  internally  as  well  as 
externally. 

"Nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  proposed  monument,  as  the 
country  here  is  too  poor  to  do  anything,  and  the  applications 
abroad  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  a  favorable  response. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  now  we  know  beyond  any  doubt  that 

the  veritable  bones  of  Columbus  are  really  here,  that  the  various 

Republics  of  the  New    World  do  not  unite  in   erecting  a  suitable 

monument  to  his  remains.     The  sum  required  divided  amongst  so 

many,  would  be  a  mere  trifle  to  each. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"PAUL  JONES, 

"Consul" 
In  conclusion  I  beg  to  submit  0De  question. 

Is  not  what  you  have  heard  suggestive  of  a  sentiment ;  would 
it  not  be  a  graceful  and  becoming  act  for  this  Great  Republic,  as 
the  one  among  the  Western  Republics,  owing  the  chiefest  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  great  discoverer,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, among  these  Republics,  in  furnishing  the  means  to  erect  a 
suitable  shrine  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo,  which  shall 
not  only  hold  the  sacred  relics  of  the  great  dead,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes  expressed  in  life,  but  be  a  monument  which  through  all 
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time  shall  tell  to  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  may  visit  the  spot, 
not  only  the  story  of  his  great  genius  and  discoveries,  but  also 
speak  the  greatful  remembrance  of  a  continent  given  by  him  to 
civilization  and  the  Christian  Faith. 


NOTE. — The  preceding  paper  was  at  its  reading,  illustrated  by,  and 
largely  indebted  for  its  interest,  to  a  Crayon  drawing  of  the  Case  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  paper,  drawn  to  the  scale  and  conforming  in  all  respects  in  its 
appearance,  to  the  description  contained  in  the  text.  Also  by  copies  of  the 
several  inscriptions  fac  simile  to  the  type  of  the  pamphlet.  These  were  the 
artistic  work  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Pennington  Young,  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  for  whose  kindness  in  furnishing  the  same,  the  writer  desires 
to  express  his  grateful  thanks.  R.  S.  S. 
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Read  before  the  Nev)  Jersey  Historical  Society  at  Trenton,  January 

23d,    1879. 


MEMOIR 


In  the  death  of  Joseph  Henry,  Charles  Hodge  and  William  C. 
Bryant,  America  lost,  at  brief  intervals,  her  leaders  of  thought 
in  their  respective  spheres.  They  had  all  stood  before  the  world, 
as  representative  men,  longer  than  most  people  now  in  the  prime 
of  life  can  remember.  All  three  reached  an  early  reputation,  and 
carried  their  intellectual  energies  in  undiminished  brightness  to  the 
end ;  and  all  reached  or  approximated  the  boundary  of  four-score 
years.  Their  days  were  filled  with  activity,  regular  and  unrelax- 
ing,  and  they  have  all  left  behind  them  additions  to  the  amount  of 
human  instruction  which  posterity  will  not  "willingly  suffer  to  die." 

The  earliest  poet  of  whom  America  had  any  just  reason  to  be 
proud,  continued  through  his  long  life  to  add,  from  time  to  time, 
to  that  treasure  of  pure  poetic  gold,  which  no  lapse  of  years  can 
ever  reduce  in  value,  nor  anything  short  of  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  and  its  relations  to  external  nature. 
The  expounder  of  Christian  theology  took  his  stand  on  the  ground 
of  orthodoxy,  and  from  that  point  of  view  contemplated  and  com- 
pared the  whole  realm  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  work  from  which 
all  denominations  can  learn  true  statements  of  their  own  faith, 
equally  free  from  compliance  and  from  prejudice.  And  the 
representative  of  American  science,  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  served  the  cause  not  only  by  promoting 
the  investigations  of  others,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their 
results  among  men,  but  also  led  the  way,  and  added  to  the 
treasures  of  science  by  his  own  discoveries,  some  of  which  have 
been  used  in  binding  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  in  bonds 
of  instantaneous  communication. 
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Of  similar  standing  in  their  respective  departments  of  labor, 
those  great  men  were  also  similar  in  the  noble  serenity  of  their 
whole  career.  They  all  proved  abundantly  able  to  defend  them- 
selves when  exposed  to  assault — morally  brave  men,  and  intel- 
lectually strong,  none  of  them  ever  wielded  his  power  for  a  selfish 
end.  No  one  of  them  ever  fought  for  the  exalted  place  he  held, 
but  rose  to  it  by  natural  process  of  growth.  It  was  his  proper 
stature.  Bryant  never  maligned  a  rival  poet  as  some  of  his  early 
contemporaries,  on  British  soil,  notoriously  did,  never  attempted 
to  keep  others  down  that  he  might  reign.  Henry  aided  and 
encouraged  many  a  scientific  toiler,  but  never  obstructed  nor 
assumed  superiority  over  any.  And  Hodge,  who  struck  many  a 
sturdy  blow  for  truth,  never  struck  one  for  his  own  fame. 

To  that  similarity  of  position,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
corresponds  the  nearness  of  the  dates  at  which  they  disappeared 
from  among  us.  Professor  Henry  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
Mr.  Bryant  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  Dr  Hodge  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  same  month  of  last  year,  1878,  only  thirty-six  days 
between  the  first  and  the  last. 

Of  that  illustrious  three,  Joseph  Henry  was  the  youngest.  He 
was  born  in  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1799,  of  Scottish  parentage,  on  the  side  of  both  father 
and  mother.  By  the  early  death  of  his  father,  and  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  the  i«,mily,  he  enjoyed  few  facilities  of  educa- 
tion in  boyhood.  Nor  until  the  age  of  fourteen  did  he  evince 
much  aptitude  for  learning.  A  bout  that  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  jeweller,  but,  ere  he  had  learned  the  trade  well  enough  to 
make  his  living  by  it,  his  employer  gave  up  the  business.  Thrown 
out  of  occupation,  he  spent  several  months  almost  entirely  in  light 
reading  and  the  amusement  of  the  theatre.  In  this  course  he  Wa>; 
arrested  by  accidentally  falling  in  with  a  small  popular  book  on 
science.  He  had  not  read  much  of  it  before  a  change  came  over 
his  thinking.  A  mental  craving  of  which  he  had  not  previously 
been  aware  evinced  itself  within  him.  He  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced to  take  evening  lessons  from  two  of  the  professors  in  the 
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Albany  Academy,  supporting  himself,  at  first,  by  such  chance 
employment  as  he  could  obtain,  and  after  a  time,  by  teaching  a 
country  district  school.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  months  he 
entered  as  a  regular  pupil  of  the  Academy,  and  so  continued  as 
long  as  his  means  lasted.  Subsequently,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Beck,  Principal  of  the  Academy,  he  was  employed  as 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gen .  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  In 
that  capacity  his  duties  occupying  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  the 
rest  were  spent  in  assisting  Dr.  Beck  in  chemical  investigations, 
and  in  studies  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

A*  appointment  on  the  survey  for  a  road  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  New  York, 
diverted  his  mind  from  medical  studies.  Upon  finishing  that 
enterprise  successfully,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Albany  Academy.  But  as  his  studies  did 
not  commence  immediately,  he  spent  the  interval  of  nearly  six 
months  in  exploring,  with  Professor  Eaton,  the  geology  of  New 
York  State. 

It  was  while  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  department,  in  the 
Academy,  that  Professor  Henry  began  a  ser;es  of  original  investi- 
gations on  Electricity  and  Magnetism — the  first  regular  series 
prosecuted  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  Franklin.  His  dis- 
coveries soon  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men .  And  in 
1832,  a  vacancy  happening  in  the  department  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  Princeton,  he  was  recommended  for  it  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Jacob  G-reen,  Dr.  Torrey,  and  the  elder  Silliman,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Maclean,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place. 

In  his  first  year  at  Princeton,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Torrey 
in  Europe,  Professor  Henry  gave  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,  as  well  as  on  his  own  department  of  science, 
whereby  his  time  was  completely  absorbed.  Next  year,  relieved 
from  extra  duty,  he  returned  to  his  work  of  original  research, 
which  was  continued  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Princeton.  In 
1837,  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  London,  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  His  researches  had  prepared  for  him  a  favorable 
introduction  to  the  scientific  men  of  those  cities.     Me  returned 
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with  increased  zeal  and  enlarged  views,  and  bringing  with  him 
greatly  improved  apparatus.  The  next  eight  years  were  a  period 
of  steady  activity,  and  accumulation  of  new  results. 

In  1846,  'Professor  Henry  was  requested  by  some  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  then  just  about  to  be  organ- 
ized, to  assist  them  with  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  he 
expounded  the  meaning  of  Smithson's  will,  on  that  head,  and 
stated  by  what  means  he  thought  it  could  be  best  realized.  His 
conclusion  was,  that  the  intention  of  the  donor  was  to  advance 
science  by  original  research  and  publication,  that  the  establishment 
was  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  generally,  and  that  all  unnecessary 
expenditures,  on  local  objects  would  be  violations  of  the  trust. 
For  organization  of  the  institution,  the  plan  he  proposed  was  to 
assist  men  of  science  in  making  original  researches,  to  publish 
their  results  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  to  give  a  copy  of  each  to 
every  first-class  library  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  plan 
recommended  itself  to  the  Regents,  who  also  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  directing  its  execution.  Notwithstanding  some  preco- 
cious legislation,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  whereby  unnecessary 
difficulties  and  expenditures  had  been  already  incurred.  Professor 
Henry  assumed  the  duty,  and  by  prudent,  consistent  perseverance, 
gradually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  institution  into  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  extensive  "usefulness. 

When  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized, Professor  Henry  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  one  of 
its  members,  which,  until  his  death,  he  continued  to  be,  in  the 
capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments. 
During  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission, 
together  with  Professor  Bache,  and  Admiral  Davis,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  various  inventions  and  propositions,  intended  to 
facilitate  operations  of  war,  and  to  improve  the  art  of  navigation. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bache, 
succeeded  him,  as  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1863,  to  advance  Science, 
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and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of  a  scientific  character  as 
might  be  connected  with  the  operations  of  government. 

The  most  pleasant,  and  to  his  original  investigations,  the  most 
productive  period  of  Professor  Henry's  life  was  that  spent  in 
Princeton.  Within  those  fifteen  years,  the  greater  part  of  his 
work,  which  consisted  in  discovery,  was  done.  He  left  Princeton 
with  regret,  and  much  regretted,  and  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing as  soon  as  he  had  organized  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  But 
his  responsibilities  to  that  new  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  continued  to  increase,  and  he  never  saw  the  time  when 
he  could  feel  free  to  leave  it.  The  hope  gradually  diminished,  and 
was  finally  abandoned.  In  1854,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  at 
Princeton  resolved  to  establish  a  professorship  of  applied  science, 
and  invited  Professor  Henry  to  fill  it,  with  the  understanding  that 
his  salary  should  not  be  inferior  to  that  paid  by  the  Smithsonian  ; 
but  a  sense  of  duty  constrained  him  to  abide  in  Washington, 
which  he  did  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  memoir  of  a  scientific  man  would  be  radically  defective 
without  some  account  of  his  scientific  work ;  and  yet  I  must 
remember  that  this  memoir  is  not  for  a  scientific,  but  an  historical 
association  ;  and  that  I  myself  am  not  a  scientist,  but  a  worker 
in  history.  It  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  Professor  Henry's  discoveries.  But  a 
brief  statement  of  what  they  were,  and  a  classification  of  them 
according  to  their  subjects,  is  the  least  that  should  be  offered. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Professor  Henry;  First,  for  original 
discoveries,  some  of  which  have  proved  of  very  great  value ;  and, 
secondly,  for  his  services  in  directing  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1.  His  first  researches  were  addressed  to  the  development  of 
Electro-Magnetism,  with  a  view  to  the  accumulation  of  power. 
They  resulted  in  producing  from  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  surrounded  by  coils  of  isolated  wire,  a 
magnet  capable  of  suspending  a  weight  of  over  three  thousand 
pounds,  by  the  use  of  a  comparatively  feeble  galvanic  current. 

2.  This  power  he  applied  for  the  first  time,  to  produce  con- 
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tinued  motion   in  a  machine,  and   tested  as  to  the  expediency  of 
its  use. 

3 .  The  next  step  led  to  the  exposition  of  the  method  whereby 
Electro  Magnetism  might  be  employed  in  transmitting  power  to  a 
distance ;  and  the  first  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  was  demon- 
strated. 

4.  Attention  was  then  turned  to  Electro-Dynamic  induction. 
In  this,  he  started  from  a  discovery  of  Faraday,  "that  when  a 
current  of  G-alvanic  Electricity  was  passed  through  a  wire,"  a 
current  in  an  opposite  direction  was  induced  in  another  wire 
arranged  parallel  to  it.  Professor  Henry  discovered  that  an 
induction  of  a  similar  kind  takes  place  in  the  primary  conducting 
wire  itself.  The  subject  was  pursued  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  intensity  of  a  current  by  the  use  of  a  spiral  conductor. 
It  is  likely  to  become  better  known  in  relation  to  the  latest  wonder 
of  the  telegraph 

5.  Research  followed  up  further  in  this  line,  issued  in  the 
discovery  of  inductive  currents  of  different  orders,  made  up  of 
waves  alternately  in  opposite  directions;  and  that  a  plate  of 
metal  interposed  between  the  conductors  neutralized  the  induction, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  from  a  current  in  the  plate  itself. 

6.  The  method  was  also  discovered  of  inducing  a  current  of 
quantity  from  one  of  intensity,  and  vice  versa. 

7.  Upon  turning  attention,  with  a  new  class  of  experiments, 
to  common  Electricity,  Professor  Henry  discovered  some  other 
remarkable  facts  of  induction.  Thus,  he  found  that  when  a  dis- 
charge of  a  battery  of  several  Leyden  jars  was  sent  through  a 
wire  stretched  across  the  College  campus,  an  inductive  effect  was 
produced  in  a  parallel  wire,  the  ends  of  which  terminated  in  plates 
of  metal  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  primary  current,  the  building  of  Nassau  Mall  intervening ; 
and  further,  that  the  induced  current  changed  its  direction  with  the 
distance  of  the  two  wires. 

8.  That  fact  was  explained  by  the  further  discovery  that  a 
discharge   of  electricity   is   of  an  oscillatory  character,  filling  the 
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surrounding   air   with  waves  backward  and  forward,  until  equilib- 
rium is  restored. 

9.  Similar  experiments  were  applied  to  the  clouds,  and  proof 
obtained  that  a  discharge  of  lightning  produces  also  a  series  of 
oscillations,  filling  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  extent. 

10.  From  these  discoveries  followed  various  experiments 
touching  the  condition  of  lightning  rods  while  transmitting  a  dis- 
charge of  electricity  from  the  clouds. 

11.  Professor  Henry's  investigations  extended  also  to  a  great 
variety  of  other  subjects — to  the  principles  of  molecular  attrac- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  liquids,  and  yielding  and  solid  bodies,  expla- 
natory of  the  causes  of  explosions  in  ill  constructed  fire-arms — to 
Acoustics,  especially  as  applied  to  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  to  fog-signals — to  experiments  on  heat,  in  which  the 
radiation  from  clouds,  and  animals  in  distant  fields  was  indicated 
by  the  Thermo-electrical  apparatus,  applied  to  a  reflecting  telescope 
on  the  relative  intensity  of  radiant  heat  to  that  of  radiant  light  in 
flame — to  observations  made  in  connection  with  Professor  Alex- 
ander, on  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  sun's  spots  and 
other  parts  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  on  the  red  flames  on  the  border 
of  the  sun,  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  1838 — on  the  reflection  of 
heat  from  concave  mirrors  of  ice,  and  its  application  to  the  source 
of  the  heat  derived  from  the  moon — experiments  on  the  phos- 
phorogenic  ray  of  the  sun,  showing  that  it  is  polarizable  and 
refrangible  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  light — on  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  more  fusible  metals  into  those  less  readily  melted, 
while  the  latter  are  in  a  solid  state — to  experiments  for  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  projectiles,  and  various  other  topics.  The 
Index  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  gives  the  titles  of  forty- 
one  different  contributions  to  science  made  by  Professor  Henry, 
and  published  in  various  scientific  journals  in  America,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  ;  and  yet  some  of  his  contributions 
are  not  contained  in  that  list. 

12.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Professor  Henry  molded  from 
the  beginning,  according  to  his  careful  exposition  of  the  founder's 
written  intention  ;  and  on  the  same  principles  conducted  it  until 
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his  death — a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  That  plan  was  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  of  true  research,  whereby 
valuable  knowledge  could  be  increased.  Men  of  talent  were 
stimulated  to  make  original  researches  by  suitable  rewards  for 
memoirs  containing  new  truths,  and  part  of  the  income  was  appro- 
priated for  particular  researches,  under  the  direction  of  proper 
persons.  A  regular  series  of  periodical  reports  was  published 
on  the  progress  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge;  and 
occasionally  separate  treatises  were  issued,  under  the  general 
title  of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  on  subjects  of 
recent  discovery,  research  or  development,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Smithson,  "  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men." 

Besides  positive  discovery  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  others,  which  he  had  much  to  do  in  eliciting 
and  putting  into  circulation,  Professor  Henry  made  many  other 
valuable  additions  of  his  own  on  various  points  in  his  annually 
published  reports.  Meteorology  was  one  of  his  earliest  themes. 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Beck  of  Albany,  and  the  Honorable 
Simeon  DeWitt,  he  was  employed  in  organizing  the  Meteoro- 
logical System  of  the  State  of  New  York.  And  while  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  Meteorology  ? 
published  in  the  Patent  Office  reports,  which  besides  the  exposi- 
tion of  established  principles,  contain  many  original  suggestions. 
And  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Guyot,  he  first  inaugurated, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian,  a  systematic  observation 
and  study  of  the  law  of  storms,  which  has  since  been  carried 
forward,  by  other  hands,  and  the  tables  prepared  for  which  by 
Professor  Guyot,  are  now  in  use  wherever  such  observations  are 
made  by  those  who  speak  the  English  language. 

Science,  Professor  Henry  never  pursued  for  gain.  He  enter- 
tained a  high  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  loved  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  with  an  unvarying  and  religious  veneration.  In 
his  work  of  discovery  he  always  felt  himself  standing  near  to 
God,  while  Pantheism  to  his  mind  was  appalling. 

Never  was  his  scientific  belief  hastily  formed.     Holding  that 
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when  a  man  finds  truth,  he  finds  something  which  is  eternal,  he 
esteemed  it  worth  while  to  be  patient,  to  take  time  and  make  sure. 
In  research  he  was  keen  sighted,  minute  and  thorough,  careful  to 
observe  the  smallest  details,  suspicious  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
charmed  into  hastily  accepting  anything  because  of  its  falling  in 
neatly  with  a  theory.  A  splendid  sensation  would  poorly  com- 
pensate for  missing  the  truth.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  have  an 
apparent  discovery  sustained  as  real  by  one  or  two  experiments. 
He  would  test  and  verify  his  experiments,  over  and  over,  guard- 
ing against  all  conceivable  contingencies  of  error,  and  of  biasing 
conditions  in  them ;  and  never  announced  a  discovery  until  its 
truth  had  thus  become  familiar,  and  a  certainty  to  his  own  mind. 
But  a  theory,  which  he  always  carefully  distinguished  from  a  law, 
he  was  ready  to  modify  or  abandon  if  further  investigation  testi- 
fied against  it. 

None  of  his  discoveries  did  he  ever  seek  to  hold  in  his  own 
sole  possession,  or  to  make  gain  of  them  by  the  law  of  patent. 
This  practice,  later  in  life,  he  was  disposed  to  question  whether  he 
had  not  carried  too  far.  And  yet  the  truth  of  God,  as  contained 
in  nature,  he  thought  no  man  had  a  natural  right  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  before  mankind,  as  soon  as 
learned,  and  as  widely  and  freely  as  possible-  The  publication  of 
a  little  would  suggest  to  some  other  minds  the  discovery  of  more. 
And  the  race  would  be  elevated  by  successive  lessons  from  the 
will  of  their  Maker  in  his  other  works. 

Dr.  Henry  attached  himself  to  no  clique  or  party  interest  among 
scientists.  He  never  shut  his  eyes  to  merit  on  any  hand,  but  in- 
variably valued  men  by  what  they  had  done ;  and  wa,s  ready  to 
recognize  work  well  done,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might. 

As  respects  his  personal  character,  to  say,  as  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  that  he  was  modest,  is  very  defective,  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  was  of  a  singularly  well  balanced  mind,  and  thereby  guarded 
against  overestimate  of  self,  which  was  never  allowed  to  intrude 
into  his  estimate  of  truth,  or  of  what  was  due  to  other  people.  In 
him  there  was  nothing  of  that  which  is  so  often  meant  by  modesty, 
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namely,  that  disposition  to  yield  a  point,  because  others  dissent 
from  it.  He  would  have  stood  firm  in  the  defence  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  true  and  right,  if  all  the  world  had  differed  from  him.  And 
yet  he  would  not  have  done  so  in  an  obtrusive,  belligerent  or 
offensive  manner ;  but  in  a  clear  manly  statement  of  the  case 
recommending  itself  to  the  understanding,  I  think  the  first 
impression  made  upon  a  stranger,  meeting  him  in  his  house  or 
his  laboratory,  was  that  of  power,  unobtrusive,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, but  native  power.  One  was  so  impressed  by  his  stately 
figure,  symmetrical  and  strong  in  every  limb,  by  the  steady  energy 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  definite  purpose  of  every  movement. 
The  charming  simplicity  of  his  deportment,  which  none  could  fail 
to  observe,  arose  from  the  respect  with  which  he  regarded  the 
persons  of  men,  even  those  from  whom  he  strongly  differed  on 
some  particular  subjects,  and  even  in  the  case  of  persons  alto- 
gether beneath  him  in  knowledge  and  capacity.  Many  a  student 
has  looked  with  surprise  upon  the  respectful  way  in  which  the 
Professor  treated  his  half  formed  notions  about  science,  even 
while  correcting  their  crudities.  And  yet  there  was  an  inherent 
dignity  in  him,  which  effectually,  in  its  own  mysterious  way, 
repelled  any  approach  to  undue  familiarity. 

I  recognize  no  special  credit  due  to  a  man  of  science  for  believ- 
ing the  Gospel.  It  belongs  to  him  to  be  observant  of  truth,  and 
respectful  of  it,  wherever  found.  He  may  not  believe  the  gospel 
— he  may  not  know  it — may  not  have  given  it  sufficient  attention  ; 
but  that  is  not  due  to  scientific  abilit}r.  To  overlook  so  broad  a 
field  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  moral  world,  as  the 
gospel  and  its  effects  upon  the  life  of  man,  is  not  a  scientific 
process.  And  a  scientific  thinker  will  believe  the  truth  which  he 
knows.  To  that  subject  Professor  Henry  had  applied  investiga- 
tion ;  and  his  declared  belief  was  as  unequivocal  as  was  the 
consistency  of  his  life.  One  of  the  last  letters  from  his  pen  was 
devoted  to  a  discriminate  logical  statement  of  the  rational  grounds 
of  his  Christian  faith. 

And  now,  fellow-members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you   have  kindly  afforded 
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me  to  testify  my  respect  for  the  memory  of  one  who  stood  high 
among  the  greatest  men  I  have  ever  known. 

Very  little  have  I  been  able  to  add  to  already  published  facts. 
My  sources  of  information  have  been  the  Memorial  Sermon  of  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Dod ;  the  Reminiscences  of  Professor  Cameron; 
some  oral  information  from  Professor  Alexander ;  the  Article, 
Joseph  Henry,  in  the  Princeton  Review ;  my  own  recol- 
lections of  him;  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific  papers  (1800 — 1863) 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  Dr. 
Maclean's  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  the  great 
scientist's  own  account  of  his  work. 

Any  one  of  many  members  of  the  Society,  could,  no  doubt, 
have  discharged  the  duty  better ;  but  for  me,  it  is  much  to  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege. 
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